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Prince Rainier III and his son and daughter. Prince Albert 
and Princess Caroline, leave the cathedral in Monte Carlo 
after a funeral ceremony was held for Princess Grace. 

Rainier, 2 Children 
Lead the Procession 
For Princess Grace 


By John Vinocur 

.Vw York Tima Service 

MONTE CARLO — Princess Grace of Monaco was brought 
back by her family Saturday lo the cathedral where she was mar- 
ried and her children were baptized. 

Looking devastated with sadness, her husband. Prince Rainier 
III, wept again and again as he, Prince Albert and Princess Caro- 
line led a funeral cortege through the pink and ocher streets of the 
Mediterranean principality to a funeral Mass. 

The dark wooden coffin of the princess, who died Tuesday at 
the age of 52 after an automobile accident, was later placed in the 
Chapel of the Princes near the altar where she, as Grace Kelly, 
was married 26 years ago. . 

A palace spokesman said that her burial in the family crypt 
would take place in a few days. 

Barber Work Played 

Prince Rainier. 59. seemed crushed and numbed. His head 
hung, and tears were on his cheeks. At one point in the funeral 
ceremony, while a part of Samuel Barber's soaring Adagio for 
Strings was being played. Prince Albert. 24, covered his face in his 
.black-gloved hands. Princess Caroline. 26, who wept, turned 
toward her father, who sat neat to her by the altar, but he did not 
raise his head. 

A friend said Prince Rainier had been extremely distressed in 
the last two months by the sudden deaths of two of his best 
friends and that the blow of his wife’s fatal accident “was as much 
as anybody can be expected to stand.” 

The friend also said that although Princess Stephanie, who was 
in the car when it crashed, was recovering from a hairline fracture 
of a vertebra, she was being confronted with “psychological prob- 
lems you would not wish on any kid." The princess, 17, remained 
hospitalized in the Princess Grace Polyclinic, where her mother 
died. 

“We are united in pain," Archbishop Charles Brand of Monaco 
said in his homily. He stressed the senselessness and inexplicable 
nature of what he called “the rupture of the destiny of this human- 
ly exceptional, religiously exceptional person." 

The accident that led to the princess’s death, he said, “results in 
stupefaction and provides no answers to the questions of life, 
suffering, separation and death.” 

Distinguished Mourners 

The funeral brought representatives of many governments and 
royai families to the principality. The mounters were placed so 
that Nancy Reagan, who knew the princess when both were ac- 
tresses, sat between Danielle Mitterrand, wife of the French presi- 
dent. and Diana, princess of Wales. 

The funeral procession began at 10:30 AM. with a bugle flour- 
ish. The princess’s bier was brought from the Palatine Chapel in 
the west wing of the palace, where the family lives, and earned to 
an interior courtyard. 

The cortege, led by a priest holding a m ah o ga n y cross tipped in 
gold, then left the palace through its main gate, which was draped 
in black velvet, and entered the Place du Palais, paved in pink 
stone. The coffin, covered with a white banner bearing the arms of 
the Grimaldi family, was carried by 20 members of a local peni- 
tent society, dressed in white robes with blade capes edged in red. 

Slow Procession 

Prince Rainier and Prince Albert, both in black tail coats, and 
Princess Caroline, a black mantilla covering her head, followed 

!<L find fAmA tr\TirictC Ttflin had OBthnW? in 


The cathedral’s steps were covered in flowers, and its bell tolled 
slowly. The coffin was placed outside the cathed r al, and as some 
of the 800 mourners took seats inside the prince and his children 
stood next to the coffin, their grief stark in the sunlight. 

In the Mediterranean sun, there were few of the usual somber 
props of mourning. Instead, the soft blue sky and the backdrop of 
p alms and cactus and bright water gave the black-suited figures of 
the funeral party a vivid sadness. 

The Mass was accompanied by four selections from Bach and a 
part of Haydn's Fourth Symphony, as well as the passages from 
Barber. A crownlike canopy of black cloth had been hung over the 
altar; below it, pink roses were placed on the princess's bier. 
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The Massacre in Beirut 

i 

i 

Reagan Outraged; Lebanon Asks Peace ForcS t 


Death Count 
In 2 Camps 
In Hundreds 


Cony tied by Our Staff From Dispatcher 

BEIRUT — Lebanon’s prime 
minister, Shafiq al-Wazzan, called 
Sunday for the return of U.S., 
French and Italian peacekeeping 
forces to West Beirut foDowing the 
massacre of hundreds of men, 
women and children in two unde- 
fended Palestinian refugee camps. 

Lebanese gunmen belonging to 
rightist Christian militia units 
started the slaughter on Friday 
night, according to survivors’ ac- 
counts given to correspondents 
who entered the Chatila and Sabra 
camps on the southern outskirts of 
Beirut on Saturday. 

“The United States has this re- 
sponsibility. It is committed to 
protect the Palestinian civilian 
population,’’ Mr. Wazzan said in a 
statement. 

“The United States is called 
upon to send back the multina- 
tional force ... to ensure an imme- 
diate Israeli withdrawal from West 
Beirut," Mr. Wazzan said. 

A senior Israeli official acknowl- 
edged Sunday in Jerusalem that 
the army allowed its Christian 
Phalangist allies to enter the Pales- 
tinian camps to battle hold-out 
guerrillas. But, he said, “Nobody 
dreamed that this would happen.”' 

France and Italy said Sunday 
they were ready "to send their 
troops back into the Lebanese cap- 
ital as part of a revived peacekeep- 
ing force. U.S. officials said Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan was consider- 
ing the return of marines as well as 
another plan to deploy United Na- 
tions troops from southern Leba- 
non into Beirut. 

Accounts by Survivors 

Survivors said the Christian mil- 
itiamen began moving through the 
camps after sunset Friday, break- 
ing into houses and spraying the 
occupants with machine-gun fire. 
Bulldozers rolled behind them, evi- 
dently trying to bury many of the 
corpses under mounds of rubble as 
quickly as possible. A vast pit was 
excavated near the southern en- 
trance of the camp and bears the 
markings of a mass grave. 

The killing continued through- 
out the night, with the militiamen 
withdrawing around 8 AM, wit- 
nesses said. When reporters, diplo- 
mats and frightened camp resi- 
dents arrived at mid-morning to 
view the remains of the slaughter, 
there were no signs of the gunm en 
or of any Israeli military presence. 

Israeli Army units backed by 
tanks surround the area on three 
sides and sealed off access to Cha- 
tila late Saturday, after press ac- 
counts of the massacre began to be 
transmitted. 

Confusion surrounded the 
precise identity of the killers. But a 
number of survivors identified 
them as belonging to the units un- 
der the control of Saad Haddad, a 
cashiered Lebanese Army major 
whose men have been funded and 
trained by IsraeL 

Israeli soldiers stationed around 
the camp and survivors of the mas- 
sacre said the killers also included 
members of the Phalangist militia, 
whose leader, Bashir GemayeL, die 
president-elect of Lebanon, was 
. killed in a still unexplained blast in 
Beirut on Tuesday. Washington 
Post correspondent Loren Jenkins 
reported that he saw men wearing 
the uniforms of both Mr. Gemay- 
el’s and Major Haddad’s units in 
Chatila on Friday. 

UN Reports 

UN observers said Sunday that 
1,000 Ph alang e militiam en had 
boro seen near the city’s interna- 
tional airport Friday morning 
Their position indicated they came 
through Israeli lines at the airport. 

Bodies were strewn across acres 
of wreckage in the camps, which 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 1) 




President Rebukes Israelis, 
Summons Leading Advisers 
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Bodies of Palestinians were strewn throughout the streets of Sabra, one of the two massacre sites. 

Chatila, the Scene of a Nightmare 

The Survivors Return to Untold Horrors in the Streets 


By Loren Jenkins 

' Washington Post Service 

BEIRUT — The scene at the Chatila camp when 
foreign observers entered Saturday morning was like 
a nightmare. 

Women wailed over the deaths of loved ones and 
neighbors, bodies began to swell under the hot sun, 
and the streets were uttered with thousands of spent 
cartridges. A woman’s shoe and a child’s toy car lay 
among the rubble. 

Gone were the Christian militiam en who had with- 
drawn sometime after 8 AM, at least 12 hours after 
the lulling began. 

How many were killed may never be known. There 
may have been hundreds, perhaps thousands, who 
were killed or who have since disappeared, led away 
early Saturday by Lebanese Christian militiamen, 
wearing Israeli-issued uniforms and carrying Israeli- 
made submachine .gars. ■ 

Bodies Everywhere 

Houses bad been dynamited and bulldozed into 
rubble, many with the inhabitants still inside. Groups 
of bodies by before bullet-pocked walls where they 
appeared to have been executed- Others were strewn 
in alleys and streets, apparently shot as they tried to 
escape. 

Iu a garden, the bodies of two women by on a 
mound of rubble out of which a baby’s head poked, 
its open eyes glazed. Next to them lay the headless 
body of a baby in diapers. 

Around the corner, in another alley, two girls, per- 
haps 11 or 12, by on their backs, legs flung apart, 
each with a bullet hole in the side of her head. Twenty 
feet away, eight men had been machine-gunned 
against a cinderbiock house. 

Each little din alley through the deserted buildin g s, 
where Palestinians have lived since fleeing Palestine 
when Israel was created in 1948, told its own horror 
stoiy. 


In one, 16 men by piled on top of each other, fro- 
zen into grotesque, contorted positions. Nearby, on a 
small concrete patio, a woman, wearing a gingham 
dress and with her head in a scarf, lay flat on her 
back, staring at the dry. There was a bullet hole in her 
chest. 

‘Why Did They Kffll&nr 

Farther up the main street of the camp, which leads 
to the Palestinian shantytown of Sabra, other bodies 
lay twisted amid the nibble of buildings bulldozed 
out of the way. The body of 70-year-oid Abu Diab 
Derain was enunpfed against a wall, his head buried 
in the dirt, a hand outstretched. He had been shot at 
close range in the temple. 

“Why. why did they kill him?” wailed a 60-year-old 
woman, his neighbor, who said had she fled the neigh- 
borhood when she heard the shooting moving np the 
road Friday night. “He did nothing to anyone; he was 
gentle and kina.” 

A block away, another old man with a white, 
scraggly beard lav on his back in blue-and-whitc 
striped pajamas. Half his head bad been sliced away. 
He was Ha da Nouri, a 90-year-old great-grandfather. 

By the southern entrance of the camp, a whole 
neighborhood had been bulldozed, and a pit about 30 
feet (nine meters) in diameter had been dug, filled 
with fresh dirt and rubble, then packed down again 
by a bulldozer. It may be a mass grave, but that will 
not be clear until it is excavated. 

Nearby, half a building had been sheared away by 
one of the bulldozers the militiamen brought into the 
camp when they began to move through Friday. A 
man s body hung limply from a window. About 10 
feet away, in the rubble of another cinderbiock house, 
were the carcasses of three workhorses, one bloated in 
the sun. The sudden baaing of a sheep, somehow left 
alive in the midst of so much death, was eerie and 
unsettling. 


Compiled bv Our Staff From Dispatches 

WASHINGTON — President 
Ronald Reagan summoned top ad- 
visers to the White House on Son- 
day to review the massacre of Pal- 
estinian refugees that prompted an 
extraordinary rebuke from the 
president ana a d eman d that Israel 
immediately withdraw all its forces 
from West Beirut 

Expressing “outrage and revul- 
sion” about the massacre of Pales- 
tinian civilians in Beirut ' Mr. 
Reagan stopped short of saying 
that be holds Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin’s government re- 
sponsible for the killings, which 
apparently were carried out by 
Lebanese Christian militiamen. 
But his words left no doubt about 
where he felt the blame lay. 

(Police using tear gas dispersed 
hundreds of Israelis protesting 
Sunday in front of Mr. Begin’s 
home in Jerusalem. Page 2.] 

“During the negotiations lead- 
ing to the PLO withdrawal from 
Beirut, we were assured that Israeli 
forces would not enter West 
Beirut,” . Mr. Reagan said in a 
statement issued Saturday by the 
White House. “We also under- 
stood that following withdrawal, 
Lebanese Army units would estab- 
lish control over the dry. They 
were thwarted in that effort by the 
Israeli occupation that took place 
beginning on Wednesday. 

“We strongly opposed Israel's 
move into West Beirut foDowing 
the assassination of President-elect 
[Bashir] Gemayd, both because we 
believed it wrong in principk and 
for fear that it would provoke fur- 
ther fighting. 

“Israel, by yesterday in military 
control of Beirut, d aimed that its 
moves would prevent die kind of 
tragedy which has now occurred.” 

No Dedrion Reached 

. Those called to the White House 
on Sunday included Vu< President 
George Bosh. ■ Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz. Defense Secre- 
tary Caspar W. Weinberger and 
William P. Clark, the national se- 
curity adviser. 

Alter the 75-minute session, Mr. 
Reagan said, “We’ll let you know 
when we get it all sorted ouL 
There’s nothing I can tell you 
now.” Mr. Shultz and Mr. Wein- 
berger said no decision had been 
reached at the meeting. 

Mort Allen, a deputy press sec- 
retary, said Mr. Reagan and his 
advisers were discussing a request 
from Italy that the Italian, French 
and UJS. peacekeeping force* re- 
cently removed from Lebanon, be 
sent back to Beirut. 

After Mr. Reagan’s statement 


Saturday, a senior U.S. off.uu.j 
elaborated on the reasons for Jit < 
strong U.S. stance, the Washing- 
ton Post reported. 

“We don't know who has beer, 
in there pulling the trigger," the of- 
ficial said. He stressed that in? 
United States has no evidence :c 
indicate that Israeli troops partici- 
pated in the massacre or stood b> 
and did nothing to prevent it. But. 
be noted, “we do know thm 
were told by the Israelis that ih 
were in security control of tr- 
whole area. Their justification 
that this military presence wou.c 
prevent the kinds of things that 
happened." 

Mr. Reagan’s statement said, "i 
was horrified to learn this morning 
of the killing of Palestinians which 
has taken place in Beirut. All peo-„, 
pie of decency must share our out- 
rage and revulsion over the nv-:;“ r 
ders, which included women ara^ 
children. I express my deepest re- 
grets and condolences to the fami- 
lies of the victims and the broader 
Palestinian community." '* l 

The massacre brought calls from 
all over the world Sunday for the 
dispatch of peacekeeping troops to 
the city and sanctions against Isra- 
eL 

The executive committee of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, 
meeting in Damascus, asked the 
United States, France and Italy to 
send their troops back to Beirut. 
Farces from the three countries su- 
pervised the evacuation of PLO 
and Syrian forces from Beirut, 
which ended Sept 1. 

As part of a diplomatic offer.- £ 
sive, the PLO urged France to 
break off diplomatic relations with 45- 
Israel. if. 

The Sow el Union called for the 
deployment of United Nation- 
troops to protect the population of , 
Beirut and secure an Israeli with- 
drawal from the city. 

A Tass commentary said, “If it 
were hot for Washington’s sup- 
port. Israel would not have dared 
to commit such atrocities." 

The PLO, the Islamic Confer- 
ence Organization and the Sonet 
Union all called for the imposition 
of UN Security Council sanctions 
agains t Israel, and the PLO de- 
manded Israel's expulsion from 
the United Nations. 

All three, together with a num- 
ber of Arab governments, said the 
United States shared responsibility 
far the killings, because it had 
negotiated the evacuation plan and 
assured the safety of civilians and 
troops. 

In Cairo, Foreign Minister Ka-CT 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 3) f§ ' 


Israelis Withdraw From Part of West Beirut After Killings 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

JERUSALEM — Israeli troops 
began a limited pullout of West 
Beirut on Sunday amid an interna- 
tional outcry over the massacre of 
Palestinians in refugee camps un- 
der their control. 

Prime Minister Menachem Be- 
gin ordered a full report on the 
mass killings, which were attribu- 
ted by survivors to Israeli-backed 
Lebanese militiamen. 

Lieutenant General Rafael Ei- 
tan, the Israeli chief of staff, said 
his men began handing over some 
of their positions in the Moslem 
western sector of the city to Leba- 
nese government troops Sunday 
morning. He said the Lebanese 
Army was also moving into the ref- 
ugee camps in the southern sub- 
urbs of the city, where hundreds of 
men, women and children were 
shot. 

But there were also signs that 
the Israelis were tightening their 
grip on the Lebanese capital. The 
Phalangist Party radio said Israeli 


forces had imposed a 15-hour 
night curfew. Residents of a main 
street said it had been announced 
by loudspeaker. 

In radio interviews, General Ei- 
tan repeated Israel’s denial of in- 
volvement in the killings. He said 
his forces had been deployed west 
of the camps, from where it had 
been Impossible for them to su- 
pervise operations by rightist 
Phalangist militiamen Friday 
night 

In the morning, when they real- 
ized what had happened, they 
forced the Pbaiangisls out of the 
area, he said. 

Permission Reported 

The Israeli radio quoted a gov- 
ernment official as saying that Is- 
raeli troops had allowed the militi- 
amen to enter the camps to dear 
them of remaining Palestinian 
guerrillas. 

General Eitan, who toured Is- 
raeli positions just outside the Pal- 
estinian camps, contended that 
U.S. diplomats had blocked Israel 


from assign! 
to take over 


to take ova- the camps. He named 
in particular Moms Draper, a spe- 
cial U.S. envoy. 

“All past efforts at direct coordi- 
nation between the Israeli and 
Lebanese armies were blocked by 
the U.S. representative Draper, 
who refused to bdp establish di- 
rect contact,” General Eitan said. 
“And also by Wazzan, who did not 
want any such coordination.” be 
said, referring to Prime Minister 
Shafiq al-Wazzan of Lebanon. . 

“If the U.S. representative had 
pressed for such coordination, 
many of the problems that have 
come about in the past few days 
would have been avoided.” 

Asked why Israel had assigned 
rightist Phalangist forces to take 
over the Chatila and Sabra camps. 
General Eitan said, “We don’t give 
the Phalangists orders and we’re 
not responsible for them." 

He said his forces were with- 
drawing from some areas of West 


Beirut and being thinned out in 
others. Asked when they would 
leave the city altogether, he said 
that they wore stiff finding large 
caches of arms and ammunition 
and that he assumed they would 
pull out when that operation was 
finished. 

“We have no reason to keep our 
bold on the city. Wherever the 
Lebanese Army is ready to .enter; 
we wfll leave,* he said. 

A spokesman for the Israel De- 
fense Forces said they “absolute- 
ly" would continue to cany out 
searches throughput West Beirut, 
hut he added that there would be a 
limited withdrawal from some 
areas as a gesture of “good wOL" ■ 

. . The spokesman also said that Is- 
raeli forces had been ordered to 
stay out of the refugee camps, but 
he added that there were “no lim- 
its" on their movements elsewhere. 

Sharon’s Threat 

Israeli troops backed by tanks 
stormed into West Beirut last week 
after the assassination of the Leba- 


U.S. Losing Preeminence in Nuclear Power Industry, Experts Say at Vienna Talks 


By Charles Mitchelmore 

Imemaikmol Herald Tribune 

VIENNA — The United States, long the 
world’s nuclear power leader, is losing its preemi- 
nence in the industry it has dominated since the 
end of World War II. 

That is the analysis of a wide range of experts 
— from Europe, the Third World and the United 
States itself — interviewed in Vienna where they 
are attending this year’s two major nuclear con- 
ferences. The International Conference on Nucle- 
ar Power Experience met last week and the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency is bolding its 
25th annual conference this week. 

“The United States is giving way to France and 
[West] Germany and gradually even Japan as a 
supplier, and other countries are moving to fill a 
nuclear vacuum," said the head of the atomic en- 
ergy commission of an important developing 
country who asked not to be identified. 

Many experts — engineers, international tech- 
nicians' and diplomats — said that the U.S. de- 
cline has become most obvious just as they see 
their industry pulling out of a 10-year slump. 

The decline has important economic implica- 
tions. Michel Pecquer, head of the French Atom- 
ic Energy Commission, said last week that inter- 
national nuclear construction capacity is now 6 
nna niy™- avana nigi ni 


Anticipating criticism, W. Kenneth Davis, the 
U.S. deputy secretary of energy, conceded in a 
speech here last week, “The various policy shifts 
by the [U.S.1 federal government have had nega- 
tive impacts in the United States." 
i Speaking as much to U.S. industry representa- 
tives as to his international audience, Mr. Davis 
added, “The current policy of the United Slates 
government is to restore that confidence to the 
extent that government can, so that the private 
sector can make decisions in an environment of 
reasonable risk.” 

The U.S. industry representatives, while shar- 
ing cautious optimism about nuclear power’s fu- 
ture. were concerned that they would not be able 
lo reap the full business benefits of an upswing, 
despite that 80 percent of all reactors built or 
under construction worldwide are American- 
made or based on American design. 

Others, inducting foreign officials and diplo- 
mats, fear that theU-S. position has fallen so far 
that Washingto n has lost authority in important 
nonproliferation issues. In the last decade, the 
United States has successfully intervened to stop 
or delay significantly international sales for proj- 
ects in South Korea and Pakistan cm grounds that 
there were potential dangers of military use. 

But experts in Vienna said that the dmymdjgd , 
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affected its influence abroad, especially with 
those governments known informally at the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency as “threshold" 
nations because they are close to achieving nucle- 
ar weapons capability. 

They noted that France has taken over negotia- 
tions with India on suppl ying reactor fueithal 
the United States had contracted to provide. 
West Germany has gone ahead with important 
nuclear deals with Brazil and Ar gentina despite 
U.S. concern. Pakistan, railing for bids later this 
year for a new power reactor, will almost certain- 
ly end up buying a light-water reactor of U.S. 
design. But the contract is expected to go to a 
European firm, probably in France or a Spanish- 
Belgian consortium. 

Tile main reason for the reduced U.S. ability to 
compete, experts agree, is a 1978 law passed un- 
der the Carter administration that requires any 
country buying U.S. nuclear material to open ail 
of its nuclear installations to international inspec- 
tion — so-called full safeguards. 

Instead of pressing threshold countries to sign 
the nuclear nonproliferation treaty and allow 
complete inspection, as the Carter administration 
intended, diplomats contend that the U.S. law 
has encouraged governments to seek out other 
suppliers and to ignore Washington. 

■ Other BgsonscUftLbv -ggp g to.iq. . Yjgpiia- for 


• The Three Mile Island accident The nuclear 
power conference discussed the 1979 acctdeni at 
length, and experts admitted that it still casts a 
shadow over their attempts to win public opinion 
to nuclear power. 

• Red tape. Deiays caused by regulatory agen- 
cies and other layers of government mean that it 
takes 10 years or more to license and bufld a 
power reactor in the United States, twice the av- 
erage in France. 

■ Tight money. The U.S- Export-Import Bank, 
which has provided most of the financing or 
American reactor sales abroad, has been put un- 
der tighter rein, and the Reagan administration 
has sought to reduce its lending authority even 
more. 

• Technology lag. A U.S. judge halted initial 
site work this month on the long delated first 
commercial U.S. breeder reactor project, at 
Clinch River in Tennessee, A;Soviet project is in 
an advanced stage, and the French Super- Phenix 
is to go into operation in two years. 

In common with other countries, the decrease 
in demand for .electricity generally, caused in part 
by recession and in part by energy conservation, 
has also hurt the U-S. industry. 


ture. They calculate that a dectridty demand will 
again increase sharply and that their industry Is 
stiff well placed to supply it. 

New European and some Third World orders 
for power plants will start, to crane in again with- 
in the next two years, according to Pierre 7-aWiri 
president of the Paris-based European Nuclear 
Energy Agency. 

Developing countries where a revived interest 
in nuclear power is reported include Egypt, South 
Korea, Taiwan, China and Pakistan. 

Mr. Zal e skli and other experts said that they 
also expected a nuclear revival in the United 
States, but not for about four years. Mr. Davis 


States, but not tor about four years. Mr. Davis 
noted that nuclear power provides 12 percent of 
U-S. electricity, compared with about 10 percent 
of the total world supply. He said that by 1990, 
about 25 percent of US. electricity woula be nu- 
clear generated. 


nese president-elect. Bashir i 
GemayeL Their declared objective 1 
was to prevent factional strife and ! 
killings for revenge. But Defense , 
Minister Arid Sharon spoke Fri- 1 
day of “eliminating" some 2,000 
Palestinian guerrillas who, he as- 
serted, had remained in the dty af- 
' ter the evacuation of 8,000 of their 
comrades last month. 

' Two Principles 

On the same day, an Israeli colo- 
nel outside one of the refugee 
camps told reporters that he was 
working on two principles — that 
the area should be “purified" but 
that the Israeli Army should not be 
involved. 

An aide to Mr. Begin said the 
prime minister had ordered a full 
report on the killings from his mili- 
tary commanders in Lebanon. The 
cabinet had been scheduled to' 
mod on Tuesday after the Jewish 
-Rosh Hashana- holiday, but the 
aide said the session would be 
moved up. 

INSIDE 

■ A. U.S. -China nuclear coop- 
eration agreement is tvj no 
held up, reportedly over lTs 
suspicions that Peking ^ gjv- 
ing aid to Pakistan and other 
nauons thought to be develop- 
ing nudear weapons. Pages 

■ Helmut KoU, the Christian 

Democrat leader who aspires 
to be West Germany's next 
chancellor, and Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher, the Free Democrat 
chairman who expects to reas- 
sume the post of foreign min- 
ister, appear uncomfortable 
over the man ner in which their 
incipient coalition has em- 
cr 8 ed - Pa»4 





industry, far from 'dead* as- some would have you 
believe.” 

Mr. Pecquer, speaking for France, which has' 

• 40-percent nuclear-generated electricity, andean., 
industry employing 140,000 people, was more" 
cautious: “J perast in thinkThg that the- complex ; 


■ 200,000 Iranian troops are 
expected to launch a new of- 
fensave into Jraq, perhaps as 
eariy as this week, to mark the 
second anniversary of the Gulf 
war: Page 5. 

W. A special supplement exam- 
Aqies rthe. international oil and 

£&jto r duilqQk.._ Pace 
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4 Wounded at Brussels Synagogue 


men. Witnesses said he then fled, diased by a pdKeittttvbo &x*Um 
Aott. ftStfwmmd in the direction of *■!?"%*■ £ 
man later tefephoned a Belgian radio station and clmmed the in 
the name ofme “Palestinian Liberation Movement But mvestigatocs 

said they did not take the call seriously. . . .. . ... . 

In Paris, police detained 14 pawns in a swoop on suspected 

izersof theKnned extremist 

Sunday; But they were not suspected of hawing 

sion Friday in which an Israeli Embassy pfRdad, two of hiwdativa and 

more than 40 'children and staff aeabasat^ 

Israeli Embassy spokesman said the cpndibon wto 

worits in its mflifcny purchasing annex; his pousmi'Zattan Mandel, aim 
Mr. MandcTs wife remained senous. - . . .. : 




UnMfVgflMMofeod 

A Palestinian woman cries as dri! defense workers carry away the body of one of her relatives 
killed in Friday's massacre. Her home in the Sabra refugee camp in West Beirat Iks in rubble at right 


UnMdPrvn IntamaMnd 

Police move to disperse protesters in front of Prime Minister Menachem Bean’s home in 
Jerusalem. They were protesting die massacre in Beirut and called for Mr. Begurs resignation. 


Lebanon Asks Return 


Of Peacekeeping Force 


Reagan Calls 
Top Advisers 


(Coutmoed from Page 1) 

had housed more than 10,000 per- 
sons before Israel launched its 
June 6 invasion of Lebanon. Be- 
cause of the many houses dynamit- 
ed and bulldozed into rubble, of- 
ten with their inhabitants still in- 
side, an exact count of the dead 
was impossible. Hundreds and 
perhaps thousands were reported 
missing or having been seen being 
taken away from the camps by the 
militiamen. 

The International Committee of 
the Red Cross said in a statement 
issued at its headquarters in Gene- 
va Saturday that its delegates saw 
hundreds of bodies lying in the 
streets. “Injured people were killed 
in their hospital beds; others were 
kidnapped, as well as doctors,* 1 the 
statement added. 

The departure of the 2,100-man 
peace force more than a week ago 
upon the completion of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization's 
evacuation from Beirut early this 
month “allowed this horrible mas- 
sacre erf the camps to happen," 
Mr. Wazzan said. 

He held Israel responsible for 
the atrocity, saying the massacre 
“demonstrated to the international 
community the magnitude of our 
suffering under the Israeli occupa- 
tion and its lackies ” 

Israel bad said its occupation of 
West Beirut last week after Mr. 
Gemayei*5 assassination was 
meant to prevent the outbreak of 
bloodshed 

West Beirut’s Moslem political 


and religious leaders said both the 
United States and Israel were re- 
sponsible for the massacre and ap- 
pealed to the Lebanese govern- 
ment to ask France to send forces 
“at .once." 

“The horror committed in 
Beirut needs more than interna- 
tional observers,” the leaders said 
in a joint statement after a meeting 
they held at the mansion of Saeb 
Sal am, a former prime minister. 

Mr. SflTain, who had negotiated 
with the PLO and Philip C Habib, 
the special U.S. envoy, this sum- 
mer to get a PLO evacuation from 
Beirut, said: 

**Tliis is what we always feared, 
and this is what the United States 
told us would not be allowed to 


happen. It has, and now the Unit- 
ed States 


i tales, Israel and the Christians 
must bear responsibility for it” 
The Lebanese Army command 
announced at mid-afternoon Sun- 
day that its forces bad taken over 
the camps entirely from Israel’s oc- 
cupation forces and called upon 
fleeing inhabitants to return home. 


U.S. Energy Dept. 
Denies Post Story 
On A-Plant Raid 
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Washington Past Sorrier 

WASHINGTON — The 'Depart- 
ment of Energy has termed untrue 
a Washington Post report that 
counterterrorist experts, as part of 
a 1980 security test, had staged a 
mock infiltration of the govern- 
ment’s Savannah River nuclear 
weapons plant, had seized hostages 
and had taken over the control 
room of a large atomic reactor. 

“No such infiltration or seizure 
occurred, nor was a control room 
overtaken,” said Assistant Energy 
Secretary Herman E. Roser. “The 
allegations are completely inaccu- 
rate and false." 

A senior congressional source, 
however, confirmed Friday that 
the mock raid at the South Caroli- 
na plant reported in The Post's 
story, which was published in Sat- 
urday-Sunday editions of the In- 
ternational Herald Tribune, had 
been described Sept. 10 at a classi- 
fied hearing of a House Energy 
subcommittee. 


(Continued from Page I) 
mal Hassan Ali said Egypt would 
consider recalling its ambassador 
in Israel if the government persist- 
ed in escalating the crisis in Beirut. 
Egypt is the only Arab state that 
maintains diplomatic relations 
with Israel, and it was the first 
time an Egyptian minister had 
threatened such 3 measure since 
the two countries established rela- 
tions after their 1979 peace treaty. 

Arab League Meeting 

In the most direct attack on 
Washington from the Arab world, 
tbe United Arab Emirates said it 
held the United States responsible 
for the “ugly massacre of unarmed 
civilians" at the hands of the 
“Zionist occupation forces.” 

The United Arab Emirates news 
agency reported that an emergency 
meeting of the Arab League had 
been called Tor Monday in Tunis 
at the request of the PLO to “dis- 
cuss the massacre by the occupa- 
tion forces and their stooges in 
Lebanon." In Tunis, Information 
Minister Tahar Belkhodja said 
Sunday that the meeting might 
take place “in the next few 
hours.*’ 

Saudi Arabia said King Fahd 
had emphasized to the United 
States the importance of living up 
to its responsibilities under the 
evacuation plan. A statement is- 
sued from the royal palace in Jed- 
dah said King Fahd was deeply 
grieved and had been in constant 
touch with Washington. 

In Kuwait, Abdul Aziz Hussein, 
chief government spokesman, said 
after a cabinet meeting, “Those 
countries, led by the United States, 
which took charge of evacuating 
the Palestinian resistance are re- 
sponsible for the massacre." 

In Peking, a Foreign Ministry 
statement accused Israel of having 
murdered Palestinian civilians an 


Labor Parly, Protesters Demand 
That Begin Resign Over Massacre 


OSHAKAT3, South-West Africa — Guerrillas fogc ^Mai x- 

ist government released 15 captives of 
The 15, inctadihg four women and two imants, were hapqed over to 
Sooth African officials at a base camp of UNITA, t he tna m;gncnlki 
force fighting the Angolan government. UNITA is ayOTtogucse acro- 
nym for the National Union for theTotal Independra«^of Angtm. 

The prisoners were handed over just aside mp Apgphm.wn^north 
of this militaiy base. A Ued C^ spofasmfo^ 
whom had been held for up .to at* month* were' flowtt. WtTttiWMhCT ■■ 
included Argentines, Brazilians, Portuguese; Sp aniards am Swiss, be 
said. UNITA has been fighting, IhcLuanda government *ak*. Angola 
gained independence from Portugal in 1975. . : •. - ■. 


JERUSALEM — The opposition 
Labor Party backed hundreds of 
Israelis on Sunday in a call for the 
resignation of Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin and Defense 
Minister Ariel Sharon because of 
the massacre of Palestinians in 
Lebanon. One demonstration was 
held outside Mr. Begin's residence. 

The cabinet was meeting in 
emergency session to discuss the 
massacre and President Ronald 
Reagan's call for Israefs immedi- 
ate withdrawal from West Beirut. 

“Wbo does not know what will 
happen, and gives orders to enter, 
bears responsibility,” Shimon 
Peres, the Labor Party leader, said 
on national televirion in reference 
to the Israeli decision to allow 
Phalangist troops into the Palestin- 
ian camps. 

“The head of government and 
(he defense minister gave the or- 
ders to enter,” he said. “We owe it 
to ourselves and the world to in- 
vestigate fully what happened. 
Now we should leave West Beirut 
immediately and forget about get- 
ting (he weapons out.” 

In Jerusalem, in Tel Aviv and in 
Rosh Hanikra near the Lebanese 
border, hundreds of leftist Israelis 


the massacre and said Us troops 
had intervened to prevent Chris- 
tian Phalangist forces from lolling 
more people. 

At one point, according to a 
statement from the Foreign Minis- 
try, “there was an e xchang e of fire 
between Israeli forces and extrem- 
ist Fhalangists, which were en- 
gaged in the criminal acts.” 

“Israel condemns the massacre," 
the statement said, and “will to the 
best of its power, try to prevent the 
recurrence of such acts between 
Palestinians and Lebanese.” 

On Saturday, an Israeli Army 
spokesman sard that there had 
been “no Israeli presence in the 
camps themselves "before the mas- 
sacre and that Israeli forces did 
not know what was happening in 
them. 

Other Israeli officials said that 
Israeli troops had allowed the 
P halang ists to enter the camps to 
weed out Palestinian guerrillas and 


intervened when they realized! a 
massane was in progress. 

Bat many Israelis, stunned by 
the massacre that is blamed on the 
Phalangist allies of Israel, indicat- 
ed that they are deeply worried. 

“This massacre is horrible. 
We’re in over our heads. Stuck in a 
mire we can’t get oat of,” said Rafi 
Babyalskf. 28. a businessman who 
three months ago supported Isra- 
eFs invasion of Lebanon. 

“It’s very painful and also 
strange that we end up having to 
protect Palestinians from the Leb- 
anese,” said Rachel Saiamon, a 27- 
year-old secretary. 

Many Israelis were at a loss 
about what to do next. “If we leave 
now, we’ll leave behind such a 
mess and the Palestinians will re- 
turn,” Mr. Babyatski said. 

“If it’s true our soldiers let this 
happen, I have only two choices. 1 
hang myself or I leave Israel,” a 
50-year-old businessman said. 


Trial to 


111 ; 


ROME — The trial 'of 43 persona accused of partidpigangra tbekid- 
napping and murder of Prime Minister. Aldo Marti Teopens Mooday, 
amid official warnings that the RedBrigades may be acp^g ifstff-fcr a 
new campaign of political violence! \ ' - ' ■ -,* •> *.-• . - - - 

Red Brigades groups — who allegedly carried dtittbeattack o*Mr. 


More in 1978 — claimed responsibility for two 

he other i 


r in &deriid : 'T^ 


tary targets, one in Rome and tbe 
killed in the Salerno attack, arid a q 

and awinnim rion were seized in bothL _ __ _ 

Then on Sept 3, General Carlo Alberto Dalla ChieSa, The police chief 
distinguishe d for his success -against urban gnemOrf zroag&.was mur- 
dered in Palermo, Sicily. “The operating links kt- 

rorism and Mafia show that the thrust of sulihrersfcmi^ 
from the north of the pountry to the south,” Prune JMfoaster Giovanni 
Spado lini said Saturday in a speech in Naples. ti -.T: . - ’’ 


Cambodia Claims Major Victories 


gathered to demand the resigna- 
nd Mr. 


Victory Is Predicted 
For Swedish Socialists 


BANGKOK — L „ „ 

forces opposed to his pro- Vietnamese gpv»imtent-suftered najorde- 
feat during this year’s rainy season, the Cambodian press agencysaid 
Sunday in a dispatch received hrinL r 'y.&'S'?- : S.~ 

In an interview with the agency on Samrday, Mr. Hun Sen said Abe 
deposed Khmer Rouge guemllrisaiad other rebdsbafl been d e feated is ■ 
fighting along the Thm-CambodUm border: In the mterior of tbe coun- 
try, the Cambodian Army had destroyed grririps “implanted by the ene- 


my,” he said. , . . ... 

Mr. Hun Sen called on the rebds to surrerider, sayirig they would be 
granted cml rights if they did so ■ 'The mimstcraJsosaid there was no 
danger of a famin e such as, the one that spread throu^tbecou^ 
the 1979 Vietnamese invasion. . U’. . j . - 


called for prompt action to stojj 


what it said were inhuman Israel 
atrocities and to expel Israel from 
Lebanon. 

Early Sunday, the UN Security 
Council agreed unanimously to re- 
inforce UN observers in West 
Beirut, but did not respond to 
Arab demands to move up to 5,000 
soldiers from South Lebanon. 

Pope John Paul D, in an address 
at his summer residence, Castel 
Gandolfo, condemned the massa- 
cre as an act “repugnant to the 
human and Christian conscience.” , 


lions of Mr. Begin ant 
Sharon. 

“Begin and Sharon — killers" 
read some of the placards on the 
coastal road where dozens of tires 
were set ablaze. “Fascism will not 
take over,” protesters shouted out- 
side Mr. Begin’s residence in 
Jerusalem. 

Tear Gas Used 

Police in Jerusalem used clubs 
and tear gas to disperse up to 800 
protesters, including six members 
of parliament, outside Mr. Begin’s 
official residence. 

Dozens were treated for tear gas 
inhalation and seven were arrested 
but later released, police said. 

Demonstrators also gathered 
outside a synagogue where Mr. Be- 
gin attended a Rosh Hashana, or 
Jewish New Year, service. Scuffles 
broke out between the protesters 
and members or the congregation 
who cheered Mr. Begin as he left 
the building, ringed by security 
men, Israeli radio reported. 

In Tel Aviv, organizers said 500 
protesters gathered on a fashion- 


The Associated Pros 

STOCKHOLM — Former Prime 
Minister Olof Palme came back 
from two consecutive- election 
defeats in Sunday’s general elec- 
tion, returning the Soria! Demo- 
crats to power after six ^yeais. ac- 
cording to forecasts with about 
half of the vote counted. 


Mr. Palme’s Social Democrats, 
whose hard, campaign against ris- 
ing unemployment and austerity 
measures overcame fears raised by 
a controversial labor proposal for 
collective funds for wage earners, 
seemed headed for a dear victory, 
according to computer projections. 

The Social Democrats appeared 
to have gained about 2J5 percent- 
age points for a total of 46 percent 
of the vote, and 12 seats for a total 
of 166 in the 349-seat Riksdag. The 
Social Democrats receive the rack- 
ing of the Communists, who were 
expected to stay at 55 percent of 
tbe vote, with 21 seats. 


The big lasers, 
netted 


Representative John D. Dingefl, 
Michij 


able shopping street Police broke 
lie gathenn 


a Michigan Democrat who is 
chairman of the subcommittee, is- 
sued a statement Friday confirm- 
ing that the subcommittee 
heard testimony at the hearing 
elaborating on a recent classified 
General Accounting Office report 
highly critical of the adequacy of 
safeguards and security at key 
weapons facilities. 


27 Injured on Jet in China 

Reuter* 

BEUING — Twenty-seven per- 
sons were injured when a Japan 
Air Lines DC-8 jetliner overshot 
tbe runway at Shanghai Airport 
and skidded into a ditch Friday, 
the state news agency Xinhua said 
Saturday. 


up the gathering arrested about SO 
demonstrators, the organizers said. 

i the prote 


In Rosh Hanikra the protesters 
shouted. "The Israeli Army is not 
fiddle East,” 


the policeman of the Mit 
and demanded Mr. Begin’s and 
Mr. Sharon’s resignation. 

Kibbutz members up the coastal 
road north of Tel Aviv to Netanya 
staged roadside tire-burnings 
along roads. 

On Saturday, Israel condemned 


to the 

projected outcome, were the two 
non-Sodalisl government parties 
— Prime Minister Thorbjorn 
Faildin's Center Party and its 
small Liberal Party ally. Together 
with the Conservatives, they were 
expected to hold 162 seats to the 
Soaalist bloc's 187, according to 
the projection. 

Stend Andersson, Social Demo- 
cratic Party secretary and election 
strategist, predicted that the Social 
Democrats now could rule for a 
long time, “because the Swedish 


voters have learned their lesson 
under six years of non-Socialist 
rule.” Before 1976, the Social 
Democrats had been in power for 
44 years. 

Kjell-Olof Feldt, expected to be- 
come finance minister under Mr. 
Palme, said the Serial Democratic 
Party's executive committee would 
meet Monday to discuss the for- 
mation of Mr. Palme’s new gov- 
ernment 

The Center Party was expected 
to lose about 3 percentage points 
to 15 percent and 55 seats. The 
Liberal Party was nearly halved, 
sliding back to only 6 percent of 
the vote and losing 16 of their 38 
seats. 

The third non-Socialist party, 
the moderate Conservatives, how- 
ever, gained several percentage 
points for a total of 23 percent and 
a gain of 12 seats for 85 in pariia- 
ment. more than the Center and 
Liberal parties combined. 

Lars Tobisson, the Conservative 
Party secretary, said he hoped the 
Socialist rule would be “a paren- 
thesis” and pointed to France as 
an example of failure of Socialist 
high-tax and public sector expan- 
sion policies to overcome econom- 
ic crisis problems. 

The election turnout was esti- 
mated to have been high for Swe- 
den, with about 90 percent of 6.1 
million eligible' voting. Nearly two 
million voters or one in three had 
used tbe opportunity of postal vot- 
ing in the weeks preceding election 
day. 


U.S. Concedes Defection of Soldier 


SEOUL — The U.S. military ooriunantf said Sunday that Private JFnst 
Class Joseph T. Whiter who crossed the drinilitazized zone mto North 
Korea last month, defected and was possibly influenced by propaganda. 

Roland J. Aars, chief spokesman fbr the command, said the United 
States is still seeking a f ace-to-f ace orating with. Private .White, but that 
North Korea had said that “f urther disrassk«i of the imtteris nieamng- 
less and waste of time.” The spokesman sind Private White, of St-Louis, 
Missouri, was “an, average soldier with a rieaurmffitary record.” t . 

. But the spokesman said North Korean propaganda was found iiL pcr- 
sonal effects Private White left" behind. He added- that the solder shot 
the lock off his guard post fence and ran aadssJhe demilitarizedzoue 
into North Korea on Aug. id In the northern side of the zone^ Private 
White was beard to call out in Korean, “I am cramng. Hdp me,” the. 
spokesman said. 


Gandhi to Leave Today lor Moscow 


NEW DELHI — Prime Minister. Indmt- Gandhi' leaves Monday foe 
Moscow where she is expected.to assure the Kremlin that Inca’s efforts 
to broaden links with the West would not pool ties with the' Soviet 
'Union. . •/ •' 

Mrs. Gandhi’s six-day visit tothe Soviet -Umon, India’s main arms 
supplier and major trade partner, follows her fence-mending tour of the 
United-States in July. Companriwiih the media and official buildup to 
that trip, domestic public interest in her Moscow ^ journey has been.sub- 
dued.. ' \ .v\ : . - • 

Indian journalists reporting from Moscow, however, said Soviet lead- 
ers were keenly awaiting the visit 1- ; 


Strike Cripples U.S. Freight Railroads 


WASHINGTON ^.Freight traffic by rail was crippled Sunday in the 
United States, after thousands of locomotive engineers stmek over an 
industry demand for a no-strike clause in their contraci Talks to settle 
the walkout collapsed. - 

Up to 28,000 members' 'of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En g in e e r ? 
union went on' strike, stopping much of the country’s freight service. 
Some passenger lines were also stopped. .... 
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To Win Lebanese Vote 

Parly Hopes Moslems Will Give Him 
Support Denied His Slain Brother 
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BEIRUT — Amin Gcraayei, the 
brother of Bashir Gemayel. is the 
most likely candidate to be elected 
president of Lebanon, and hopes 
are high in his party that he wOi 
receive wide national backing. 

Lack of, consensus marked the 
candidacy <rf . Bashir Gemayel, 34, 
who died in a bomb explosion 
Tuesday, nme days before he was 
to be sworn in as president, and 
the 'Christian Phalange Party, in 
announcing the nomination Thurs- 
day of Amin Geraayd, 40, ex- 
pressed hope .that he would be a 
^consensus candidate" for Leba- 
■ non. ' 

Bashir had the military 

wing of the lar^jest Chris tian para- 
military organization in Lebanon 
and commanded 25,000 Christian 
militias in' fi ghting Pales tinian 
guerrillas. Syrian forces and his 
own Christian rivals in the past 
seven years, and bad marf* many 
enemies. .... 

Amin had been groomed to suc- 
ceed 'their father, Kerre, 77, who 
founded the. Phalange Party 43 
years ago, but Bashir's fast rise 
through, the military had pushed 
the older brother into the sidelines. 

- .Pierre Gemayel used the party 
to. preserve the power of the 
Maronite Christians. 

Power Distributed 

When Lebanon gained its inde- 
pendence from France in 1943, 
Christian and Moslem leaders 
made an agreement, known as the 
“national covenant,” which dis- 
tributed government positions 
along religious lines. The presiden- 
cy went to the Maronites, the larg- 
est of 14 Christian denominations 
in the country. The Sunni 
Moslems, the second largest com- 
munity at the time, were given the 
post of prime minister, and the 
Shiite Moslems were given speaker 
of Par liamen t 

A main objective of the 


Phalange Party has been to keep a 
Christian character for Lebanon. 
“Lebanon will never allow itself 10 
be absorbed within its Arab and 
Moslem surroundings,” Pierre 
Gemayel repeatedly said. Lebanon 
agreed to join the Arab League 
when it was founded in 1943, but 
shu nn ed all forms of political or 
economic union with any Arab 
state. 

The Phalangist Party tradition- 
ally has been hostile toward Syria; 
which the party suspects of plan- 
ning to annex Lebanon. I ^ Knnpn 
was pan of Syria before the 
French carved out Lebanon in 
1922. 

The VGfitary Faction 

The eldest of the five Gemayel 
children, two boys and three girls, 
Amin was brought up to believe in 
Phalange principles. But since he 
entered politics actively, with his 
election to Parliament a decad e 
ago, Amin has shown himself to be 
a moderate. 

He aspired to political leader- 
ship of the Phalange Party, but 
steered clear erf the military faction 
that had formed an inner circle 
within the organization and let 
Bashir take charge of military mat- 
ters. 

Even at the height of the Leba- 
nese civil war in 1975 and 1976, he 
mM » w f*iin < y | links with Moslem 
leaders and the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization, which B a sh ir 
had regarded as the Phalangjsts’ 
main enemy. Two days before the 
last Palestinian guerrilla group de- 
parted from west Beirut last 
month, Amin crossed the Green 
Line from Christian East Beirut 
and met with Abu Iyad, the num- 
ber two in the guerrilla move- 
ment. 

Although Bashir was known as 
the mili tant and Amin the moder- 
ate, certain Lebanese politicians 
were convinced that the difference 
between the two was a matter of 
style, not philosophy, and that 
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Anno Gemayel 

they both aspired to the realization 
of Phalangist objectives. 

It is believed that the relation- 
ship the Phalange Party began to 
establish with Israel in 1976 was 
undertaken by a collective decision 
of the leadership. Bashir, however, 
was more identified with this rela- 
tionship than Amin, because Israe- 
li aid, m the form of military sup- 
plies, went to the militias that 
Bashir had organized and com- 
manded. 

Moslem Support Possible 

Bashir’s association with the Is- 
raelis was a main cause for 
Moslem opposition when the par- 
liament efcxted him to the presi- 
dency Aug. 23 to succeed Elias 
Sarkis. 

Amin’s moderation and the fan 
that he is not associated with Israel 
is expected to bring Mm some of 
die Moslem support that his 
brother lacked. If Amin does be- 
come a consensus president, the 
prospects for more stability in 
Lebanon would become brighter. 

Amin is as dedicat e d as Bashir 
to ridding Lebanon of all foreign 
forces. He vowed to realize his 
brother’s ideals when he delivered 
the eulogy at the funeral Wednes- 
day. 

Amin, a Irwyer, is an eloquent 
speaker, and he is fluent in French 
and English. Like the rest of the 
Gemayeu, he is very much a fami- 
ly man. He and his wife have two 
children, a boy and a girl. 


By Thomas B. Ed<raH other groups. But an examination 

WasUnpon fan Service ^ contributions on file with the 

WASHINGTON — In the Con- F * deral Election Commission 
gressional races that will determine overwhelming support for 

the partisan and ideological make- /^ b T ans ’-, n . . . 

up of the 98th Congress, a key seg- - 011 Au 8-. 20 * *** Chamber of 
ment of the business community Commerce issued a summary of 99 
has become a de facto arm of the Ho “se and Senate races recom- 
RepubUcan Party, providing mon- for business mvolve- 

S > in key marginal conults for “C J n only one care was the 
oure and Senate seats endorsed candidate a Democrat. 

Working in tandem’ with con- Md , **“* endorsement was limited 
servative political groups, this coa- lo i“f ^* m ? crall £ pnmary. 
lition of companies, business or- ^ Business-Industry Political 
ganizatiom, oil producers and Cammttce has given 

investors is leading a steady trans- 5/J^ 0!0 i? Semie can- 

formation of election financing, delates. Of that. $99,230 has gone 
disclosed in campaign spending re- 10 Republicans. The or ganiza tion 

ports at the FederaJEHection Goto.- ? J*, “"5 f*?™^**™**™ 
mission a loud of * 12,780 m the pnmary 

The money from the coalition is f 6 ™ 0 "* candidate it 

producing crucial early support for 5“ 5 !nd ° rsed ® **“ ^ d ec- 
Republican challengers confront- non* a Republican, 
ing potentially vulnerable Demo- Similarly, by the end of June, 
cratic officeholders in the House the National Federation of Inde- 
and Senate. pendent Business had given Re- 

It is m1m> shoring up the defenses publican candidates $79,650 and 
of Republican incumbents, panic- Democrats, all of whom had 
ularly those elected in 1980 who backed President Ronald Reagan 
could be vulnerable to any voter on the budget and tax bills of 
backlash against Republicans be- 1981, $12,100. 
cause of economic troubles. While From Major Corporations 

this support is not the only factor ^ 

in some 45 key House races and 6 In the area of corporate political 
to 8 pivotal Senate contests, it action committees, campaign 
could determine outcomes in close spending records show that about 
races. 20 major corporations are panicu- 

Four Categories erf Support torty active in making early contri- 

..’ssfssifisss 5&3HSS 

business organizations, including and q q '' 


focuses on such issues as abortion, 
school prayer and b using 1 

As the general election ap- , 
proaches, both groups’ loyalty to ' 
the Republicans is asserting itself. 
The Fund for a Conservative Ma- ! 
jority is targeting 13 Senate races 
and 72 House races for involve- j 
ment, supporting Republicans in ! 
all casc s - The National Conserva- ' 
rive Political Action Committee is , 
preparing “negative” campaign* 
against six senators and eight 1 
House members; every target for 
defeat is a Democrat. 

Over the past four years, a net- 
work of political action commit- 1 
tees financed primarily by inde- 
pendent oilmen has sprung up in 
Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Col- 
ora do and southern California. A i 
key strategy is to funnel money ; 
into non-ofl states with the goal of 
defeating liberal and moderate in- 
cumbents. In practice, this tran- ! 
slates into the channeling of large j 
sums into Republican campaigns. 
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They include broad-based rn 


U.S. Reportedly Prepares Proposal 
To Sell Jordan Advanced Weapons 


By Richard Hallozan 

New York Times Semee 

WASHINGTON —The Reagan 
administration has nearly complet- 
ed work on a proposal for the sale 
of advanced missiles and fighter 
planes to Jordan, a nation regard- 
ed as vital to- the success of -Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan’s Middle East 
peace- initiative- according , to ad- 
ministration officials. 

“ Although no final decisions have 
been made, the officials said, the 
package probably win include the 
mobile Hawk anti-aircraft missiles 
that King Hussein of Jordan has 
long sought rather than the less 
powerful Stinger missiles offered 
m May after a visit by Defense 
Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger. 

They said the package also 
-would include new Northrop F-5G 
Tigershark fighter planes. 
Northrop Coip. has developed the 
plane without government financ- 
ing, but has begun seeking govern- 
ment backing for export sales and 
has recently received implicit sup- 
port from Deputy Defense Secre- 
tary Frank C . CarluccL 

General Dynamics Corp.’s F-16 
fi ght ers which are bigger and 
more expensive than the F-5G, 
may also be included, the officials 
said. Middle East diplomats said 
King Hussein' would prefer F-16s 
and feds Ms position is stronger 
than it was earner this year. 

Requests Tlntag Uncertain 

The timing of the amtouncement 
of the arms .package is uncertain, 
the officials skid. They and Middle 
Eastern diplomats said Jordanian 
officials were expected to ask for 
the arms sale formally in Novem- 
ber after the congressional elec- 
tions. 

Administration officials . said 
they hoped the timing of the re- 
quest would predude U.S. sup- 
porters of Israel from makin g a 
campaign issue of the sale. Israel 

Theoffirihls saufthe announce- 
ment would be tied indirectly to 
the announcement of a new sale of 
. F-16 fighters to Israel that has 
been held up toy the invasion of 
Lebanon. The United States has 
delivered 75 F-16s to Israel, with 
Congress still to be notified of the 
sale of another 75. 

That notification, officials said, 
probably will not be made until Is- 

PoH Finds Brown 
Gains on Wilson in 
U.S. Senate Race 

Lac Angdex Times Senior 

LOS ANGELES — Governor 
Edmond G. Brown Jr. has pulled 
into a virtual dead heat with May- 
or Pete Wilson off San Diego in 
their race for the U.S. Senate m 
California, the Los An g e l e s Times 
Poll has found. 

Mayor Tom Bradley of Los An- 
geles holds a comman ding lead 
over the state attorney g eneral . 
George Deukmqian, in the gover- 
nor’s race; according to the pon. 

• Mr. Wilson, a Republican, is the 
^ preference of 46 percent of those 

■ who were surveyed; Mr. Brown is 
/preferred by 42 percent, and 12 
'"- percent say they are un d ecided or 
"favor some otter ca ndida t e. The 

■ jjoU found that Mr. Wilson had 
'.'•been hurt toy Ms suggestion, that 

people age 45 and under be per- 
nntied to make lower Social Secur- 
ity -payments in exchange for lower 
benefits upon retirement, a stand 
that Mr. Brown has portrayed as 
an assault oo jthe , stability of the 
system: 


rad has substantially withdrawn 
its forces from Lebanon. Military 
analysis have said those forces 
have given every indication of 
being prepared for a long stay. 

Inducement or Reward 

Officials said there was also a 
debate in the administration on 
whether to offer the arms package 
to King Hussein as an inducement 
to support Mr. Reagan’s Mideast 
proposals or to present it later as a 
reward for support. 

They said Mr. Reagan needs 
King Hussein's cooperation for his 
proposal to turn the West Bank 
area occupied by Israd into a Pal- 
estinian homeland in an associar 
lion with Jordan. The king has 
publicly expressed interest. 


Under the laws governing for- 
eign military sales, the administra- 
tion must notify Congress before a 
sale has been consummated- Con- 
gress then has 30 days to veto it, 
which requires a majority vore in 
both houses. Mr. Reagan has an- 
nounced that he will call Congress 
into special session in late Novem- 
ber. 

Financing the sale may be diffi- 
cult The administration has re- 
quested S75 million in credits for 
Jordan for the fiscal year begin- 
ning Oct 1, up from $50 million 
this year. Congress would have to 
approve larger credits for the $500 
million sale, which would be 
spread over several years as the 
missiles and aircraft were made 
and delivered. 


business organizations, including 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business, as well as ma- 
jor trade associations such as the 
National Association of Realtors 
and the Associated General Con- 
tractors. 

There are also a relatively small 
number of corporate political ac- 
tion committees, many with head- 
quarters in, or with major invest- 
ments in Sun Belt states. Lastly, 
there are other political action 
committees financed largely by in- 
dependent oilmen in several states. 

These groups are distinctive in 
several respects: they are willing to 
get into races early; many are will- 
ing to contribute up to the maxi- 
mum of $5,000 per candidate; and 
they tend to “target" marginal rac- 
es. often financing challengers or 
those with neither seniority nor 
firm grips on their districts. 

Their common goal is to shift 
Congress to the ideological right, 
and in the overwhelming majority 
of contests this fall, this has meant 
financing Republican campaigns. 
Backing for Democrats is limned 
almost entirely 10 those who sup- 
ported the Reagan administra- 
tion's 1981 budget and lax cuts 
over the objections of House Dem- 
ocratic leaders. 

Conservative Democrats Backed 

Also, contributions to Demo- 
crats were limited to conservative 
candidates in primary elections in 
solidly Democratic districts facing 
opponents who are more liberal. 

“We are nonpartisan," said Jo- 
seph J. Fanclli, president of the 
Business-Industry Political Action 
Committee, in a comment echoed 
by spokesmen for many of the 


House Democrats Offer Alternative 
To Reagan Plan for U.S. Economy 


By Margot Homblower 

Waskmgfan Post Senice 

WASHINGTON — House 
Democrats, stung by Republican 
charges that the Democratic Party 
has nut out erf idea s , have released 
an ambitious blueprint for an al- 
ternative to President Ronald 
Reagan’s economic program. It 
call* for overhauling business and 
income tax laws, subsidizing new 
technology research and rebuilding 
the nation’s transportation net- 
woik_ 

The document, entitled “Re- 
building the Road to Opportuni- 
ty,^ is the product of more than a 
year of work and laborious negoti- 
ations among liberal, moderate 
and conservative members of the 
House Democratic Caucus. It was 
released Saturday. 

“For the first time, the Demo- 
crats have a coherent, integrated 
program that looks over the next 
five to 10 years,” said Representa- 
tive Timothy E. Wirth or Colora- 
do. who wrote the report with Rep- 
resentatives Gillis Vi. Long of 
Louisiana and Richard A. 
Gephardt of Missouri. 

“Before," said Mr. Wirth, 
“we’ve always acted in an ad hoc 
and reactive fashion, without de- 
termining our commitment, priori- 
ties and scheduling. Now when 
people ask, ‘What are the Demo- 
crats foiT we can say, ‘Here’s our 
package.’" 

The economic report is one of 
seven major policy statements by 
the House Democratic Caucus. 
The others, dealing with national 
security, crime, housing, s m all 
business, women’s economic issues 


year in funds for research and de- 
velopment would be matched by 
an equal amount from private in- 
dustry. That program is aimed at 
countering foreign competition in 
high technology growth industries 
with large job-creating potential 
Finds fur Education 
An increase of $1 1 billion to $17 
billion in education spending 
would provide financial aid to 
needy students; reduce faculty 
shortages in key areas such as engi- 
neering and computer training; 
provide computers to secondary 
schools, and retrain workers in de- 
clining industries, such as automo- 
biles and steel, for jobs in new 
technology companies. 


Mr. Wirth said the economic 
package would increase national 
productivity by \2 to 1.5 percent, 
according to budget office esti- 
mates, wnicb translates into an in- 
creased national output of $30 bil- 
lion to $40 billion a year. 

More funds would be raised 
through tax reforms, including the 
elimination of unproductive tax 
shelters “that favor the rich." 

The Democrats also recom- 
mended considering a new high 
technology mission, such as renew- 
able energy technology or bioengi- 
neering, for the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, 
and raising funds through an Ml 
import fee or a gasoline pump tax. 


£ch£rA: By William J. Eaton 

L Las Angeles Times Service 

\Ar wirth WASHINGTON — Senator 
hTinadhS ^bftJjDole. the chief architect 
L without de- of 1982 increase, says it 
itment, priori- might be nroessMy to raise income 
Now when laxes and S** 3 * 1 Security payroll 
' .l. TVmrw taxes in 1983. 
v mwTW Mr. Dole, Republican of Kansas 
y. Here sour ^ ^ Senate 

Finance Committee, said in an in- 
KSt is one of terview Friday that the effective 
statements by dates of payroll tax increases now 
ratic Caucus, sc he d u led for 1985, 1986 and 1990 
with national might have to be advanced to as- 
msing, small sure the solvency of the Social Se- 
onomic issues curity trust fund so that 36 million 


and the environment, are to be re- Americans can continue to receive 
leased Tuesday. benefits. 

“Reaganomics must — and will Congress also might have to 

be repealed," the economic re- consider another increase in feder- 

port contends. “Our party must al income taxes in 1983 if budget 
nnfy ggatn promote bold ap- deficits continue to climb, Mr. 
n irmnhes to .Bain control of our Dole said. 


port contends. “Our party must al income taxes in 1983 if budget 
nnrf agmn promote bold ap- deficits continue to climb, Mr. 
proaefaes to -gain control of our Dole said. 

economic future. The Republicans “I don’t believe that we've 
have proven once « p»w they are closed every loophole in the tax 
not up to the task- Once more; code," Mr. Dole said. “Certainly 
they bave chosen to pursue the dis- we’re going to have 10 continue (he 

credited policies 01 trickle-down pressure on the spen ding side, and 


economics. 


to the Congressional 


it may be necessary to take a look 
at the revenue side. 1 * 

Mr. Dole said a speed-up in pay- 


bridges and water systems, wmen v*™. 
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6.7 percent tax rate for workers 
and employees will be increased to 
7.05 percent in 1985. to 7.15 per- 
cent m 1986 and to 7.65 percent in 
1990. The tax is now applied on 
the first $32,400 of earnings and 
the figure trill rise automatically in 
future years as incomes increase. 

In response to a question, Mr. 
Dole said the 1985 nse may have 
to be shifted to 1983 and the other 
two increases may have to be 
moved up, too. 

Mr. Dole said be hoped the 
commission would make a “strong, 
objective report that the system s 
in trouble so that we can convince 
the senior dozens that we’re .trying 
to save the system, not destroy it. 

Raising ine age for normal re- 
tirement benefits, reducing bene- 
fits for early retirement and revis- 
ing the cost-of-living adjustment 
formula, he said, also were being 
considered by the commission. 

Mr. Dole was asked for his 
views about proposals to allow 
workers under the age of 45 to 
drop out of the Social Security sys- 
tem voluntarily. 

“It would have some moil if 
you go back to these surveys that 
show that most people in that age 
group are wondering why they’re 
going to continue u> pay into a sys- 
tem at a higher rate, maybe as high 
as 25 percent of payroll m the next 
20 years, and not have any certain- 
ty that there would be any benefits 
when they retire,” Mr. Dole re- 

nlieri 


The Sears committee this year j 
has given $42,850 to Republicans, 
mostly to House members holding 
marginal seats. The committee 1 
gave $ 1 2,400 to Democrats, $7,950 j 
of which was to Southern support- : 
ers of the Reagan program. ! 

With even stronger Republican ; 
leanings, the Eaton Corp. political 
committee has given $46,150 to 
Republicans out of a total of I 
$51,650. Fluor Corp.'s committee 
has given a total of $85,550 to Re- 
publican candidates and commit- I 
tees, and S13.650 to Democrats. I 

Among trade organizations, the | 
Realtors political action commit- : 
tee reported giving $221,176 to Re- ! 
publicans and 5112.758 to Demo- ; 
crats. The Sheet Metal and Air [ 
Conditioning Contractors have j 
given $ 1 38,643 to Republicans and I 
$27,05 1 to Democrats, and the As- 
sociated General Contractors re- 
ported giving $396,300 to Republi- 
cans and 586.900 to Democrats. 1 

Unity on the Right ; « 

Among the conservative organ- jl 
izations. the political action com- ’ 
mil tees are split into two groups, I 
the “old right." which concentrate j | 
more on economic policy and mili- . . 
lary spending than on “social” is- i| 
sues, and the “new right." which :l 
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I beria announce four 
great ways to fly. 


These symbols identify the new 
classes which Iberia. International Airlines 
of Spain, bring you now. 

In Iberia's Grand Class, everything 
is designed so that you will discover the 
ultimate pleasure of flying. 

Grand Class offers you gourmet menus 
and vintage wines; exceptional service to 
attend to your well- being at every moment; 
and Iberia's new sleeper-seat- so spacious 
and comfortable that when you recline, it 
feels like a bed. So that you arriverotaHy 
relaxed. 

Iberia's First Class offers traditional 


high standards of service for your every 
need: Fine meals, vintage wines, an open 
bar and. in some airports, special lounge. 

And now Iberia has created a 
completely new class. Preference Class . 
Preference Class is ideal for the businessman 
with no time to spare. U promises you a fast 
check-in at a separate counter, a separate 
cabin in-flight and outstanding ?»ervice. 

Finally the New Economy Class of 
Iberia offers remarkable money-saving, yet 
provides a thoroughly enjoyable flight, with 
improved service and personal attention. 

Choose a great way to fly. with Iberia. 
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rhatcher Popularity Remains High 
Despite Sagging British Economy 


By Peter Osnos 

Washington Post Savin 
.ON DON — The roster of 
iwrican allies in Europe these 
ys is distinguished by tottering 
■veraments. Domestic political 
oblems, generally about eco- 
«nic policy, are battering ad- 
inistrations in West Germany, 
'ance, Spain, Italy, Denmark and 
e Netherlands. 

But one government, with per- 
ips the most serious economic 
stress of all is showing public 
union poll ratings as high as any 
its term. Prime Minister Marga- 
t Thatcher of Britain holds a 
ibs tan rial edge over her appo- 
ints, down only a bit from the 
ink of last spring's Falkland Is- 
ndswar. 

Yet, a survey published earlier 
ds month in The Observer, a 
ondon newspaper, reported that 
ie out of four of Britain’s work- 
's has been unemployed some- 
one in the past 12 months. The 
resent total is 3-2 mfliion, com- 
ared with about 700,000 a decade 
go and barely a million when 
lrs. Thatcher came to office in 
97 9. 


ports, meaning that Britain is not 
lindin 


the markets it needs 
to bring unemployment 


Tories Lead PoDs 

Other economic statistics are 
qually grim. Output is flat and ac- 
uity declining if North Sea gas 
od oil are left out The Con- 
xleration of British Industries 
rid in August that 78 percent of 
ic country’s manufacturing com- 
anies have less than four month's 
wth of work on order. Imports 
re up much more sharply than ex- 


finding 
abroad 
down. 

Nonetheless, the same Observer 
survey that contained those high 
unemployment figures found that 
44 percent of a sample of more 
than a thousand persons around 
Britain said they would vote Con- 
servative, 33 percent said they 
would vote Labor and 20 percent 
for the allian ce of the Social Dem- 
ocrats and the Liberals. All other 
major polls also And Mrs. Thatch- 
er’s Conservatives in the lead. 

Tbe findings are all the more 
surprising considering that both 
the CBI, the iDdustriausts’ organi- 
zation, and the Trades Union Con- 
gress, the labor confederation, 
have urged the government to take 
action immediately to reflate the 
economy, giving relief to business 
and- the struggling work force. 
Mrs. Thatcher and her chancellor 
of the exchequer. Sir Geoffrey 
Howe, have resolutely refused. 

With the next general election 
conceivably only a year away, the 
natural political response would be 
to start bringing the country out of 
its slump now to assure the best 
possible public morale on voting 
day. 

But Mrs. Thatcher maintains 
that Britain's economy must recov- 
er on its own through continued 
improvements in productivity, a 
larger role for the private sector, 
greater competitiveness on world 
markets, innovative management 
and technological development A 
government-induced upturn, she 


argues, would be illusory and ulti- 
mately leave the country worse off 
than now. 

Mis. Thatcher points to a sharp 
drop in inflation and a lowering of 
interest rates as important gains 
for the economy for which she 
takes credit. These trends make the 
rise in unemployment less onerous 
to the public, officials say. 

Opposition Weaknesses 
Still, the government should be 
vulnerable to pressure from its 
critics. Although the Conservatives 
comfortably lead in the polls, a 
solid majority of voters say they 
would support opposition parties 
in an election. 

But the Labor Party leader. Mi- 


chad Foot, is drawing the highest 
disapproval ratings of 
chid in 


.jroval ratings of any party 
‘in memory because of splits 
over party philosophy and direc- 
tion. The image- of the Liberal-So- 
cial Democratic alliance, barely a 
year old, has lost much of its glam- 
or as its members get down to the 
hard bar gaining of choosing poli- 
cies and candidates for future dec- 
dons. 

With the end of the Falklands 
war already three months in the 
past, Britain's success in the con- 
flict no longer looms as large a fac- 
tor in the government's continued 
strong showjng. What seems to re- 
main, political analysts generally 
agree, is a sense that Mrs. Thatcher 
will not be deterred when she 
makes up her mind. 

That determination — ‘leader- 
ship in the truest sense,” her sup- 
porters call it — still appears to be 
working in Mrs. Thatcher's favor. 



U.S. Officials Assess Likely Eff ects 
Of Collapse of Schmidt’s Coalition 


'i 


By Michael Geder 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — Reaction in 
the Reagan administration to the 
collapse of Chan cellor Helmut 
Schmidt's, coalition government m 
West Germany ranges from a view 
that the West may be losing one of 
its most respected leaders to a feel- 
ing that a new, conservative Bonn 
government would be more politi- 
cally in time with the Reagan 
White House. 

Specialists in the White House 
and the State and Defense depart- 
ments cautioned that it is not clear 
how the political situation in Bonn 
will work out, but officials offered 
some early assessments of how a 
change is leadership ought affect 
U.S.-West German relations. 

A predominant view among the 


European specialists in W; 
t Mr. Schnii 
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A FIRM GRIP — A three-fingered Tsnding robttf stook 
hands with Prune Minister Margaret Thatcber of Britain 
at Tsukuba, a government-funded academic sdence aty, 
Hiiripg her current visit to Japan. She later da ted t fae nu- 
clear power center at Tokaamura. She is In Asiafor two weeks. 


NATO’s Leader Urges 
A Conventional Buildup 


A New f Anatomy of Britain’ Finds 
Same Old-Boy Team in Command 


The Associated Pros 


LONDON — Twenty years 
Anthony Sampson warned in 
>ook “Anatomy of Britain” that 
England’s “old boy” network of 
Eton and Oxbridge graduates 
vould have to make room for a 
lew technocratic class if the coun- 
ry were to prosper. 

But four governments later the 
stablishment remains the same 
ind the nation's “post-imperial 
nalaise” persists, a disheartened 
Mr. Sampson concludes in “The 
Changing Anatomy of Britain,” 
which is being published Monday. 

He praises Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher for curtailing bu- 
reaucracy and stimulating compe- 
tition with her vision of a lean and 
hard-working Britain. But his 
rewritten 47&-page guidebook — a 
standard text tor many college and 
university courses — accuses Mrs. 
Thatcher of having made the rich 
richer, helped big business but not 
small enterprise, and ruthlessly 
presided over “the processions of 


tens of thousands” onto the wel- 
fare rolls as unemployment soared 
to a post-Depression record of 
more' than three millio n 

Mr. Sampson interviewed the 
prime minister. Prince Charles, 
judges and union and business 
leaders for his odyssey through the 
nation’s power-broking elite. 

A recurring theme as he exam- 
ines politics, boardrooms, the law, 
civil service, finance, industry and 
the press is the dominance of old 
Etonians, Wykehamists from Win- 
chester College prep school, and 
Oxford and Cambridge university 
graduates. 

"They retain a tremendous hold, 
in some ways greater than ever,” 
Mr. Sampson said in an interview. 

“For the first time in history, the 
beads of both the civil service and 
Foreign Office are both Etonians 
who went to Christ Church, Ox- 
ford,” he said, referring to Sir 
Robert Armstrong and Sir Antony 
Acland. 

“Of the heads of the four big 


banks, two went to Eton and two 
to Winchester. At the BBC the 
chairman is an old Etonian and 
the director-general an old 
Wykehamist 

“It’s a deep kind of tribalism,” 
said the author, an Oxford alum- 
nus himself, who ‘began his career 
in South Africa editing the maga- 
zine Drum, served as American 
correspondent for The Observer 
and now writes for Newsweek. 

A founding member of Britain’s 
new centrist Soda! Democratic 
Party. Mr. Sampson forecast trou- 
ble ahead for Mis. Thatcher. 

“She has an almost messianic 
view about free enterprise, but her 
real humbug has been the decima- 
tion of small business, to which 
she’s given no help whatsoever,” 
be said. 


By Drew Middleton 

New York Times Service 
CASTEAU, Belgium — General 
Bernard W. Rogers, commander in 
chief of NATO forces, says he be- 
lieves the affiance could deter a So- 
viet attack without threatening the 
use of nuclear weapons if its West 
European members were to meet 
conventional force goals projected 
for the period from 1983 to 1988. 

“If Europe and the United 
States are ready to make this ef- 
fort, by 1989 the alliance would 
present defenses so powerful that 
the Russians would be detajed,” 
General Rogers said in an inter- 
view at his headquarters here. 
“The nuclear threshold would be 
raised on the Western side.” 

He said he did not believe the 
Soviet Union would use tactical 
nuclear weapons in any invasion of 
Western Europe. He said any ex- 
change of tactical midear weapons 
would “escalate very rapidly” into 
strategic nuclear war. 

The alternative to a Western ef- 
fort to bolster conventional de- 
fenses, he said, is “a steady widen- 
ing of the gap between the military 
strength of the Soviets and the 
Warsaw Pact and NATO.” 


He expects a “hung Parliament' 
anemic 


after the next general election, due 
by spring 1984, with the Social 
Democratic Party holding the bal- 
ance of power. 


Give the folks back home a picture of Europe and 
save enough on the call to paint the town. 


When you’re having the most colorful trip of your life, let your family and friends have a "look” right 
along with you. Give them a call. But first, check out all the money-saving rips below, so you have 
a dear picture of how to call for less. 
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Save on surcharges. Many hotels out 
side the U.S. charge exorbitant surcharge 
fees on international calls. And sometimes 
the fees are greater rhan the cost of the call 
itself. But ifyour hotel hasTELEPLAN, the 
way to keep hotel surcharges reasonable, 
go ahead and call. No Teleplan? Read on! 

There arc orher ways to save money. 

Save with a shorrie. In most countries 
there's no three-minute minimum on self- 
dialed calls. So if your horel offers Interna- 
tional Dialing horn your room, place a short 
call home and have them call you back. 

Am! vi ni pay for the callback from cheStates 


with dollars, not local currency, when you 
get your next home or office phone bill. 

Save dheseother ways. Telephone Com- 
pany Calling Card and col lea calls may be 
placed in many countries. And where rhey 
are, the hotel surcharges on such calls arc 
usually low. Or, you can avoid surcharges 
altogether by calling from the post office or 
from other telephone centers. 

Save nights & weekends. Always check 
to see whether the country you're in has 
lower rates at night and on weekends. 
Usually rhe savings are considerable. Now 
you have rhe whole picture. 


able to the West as is sometimes 
said. MBitary analysts, however, 
em phasize that other factors in- 
crease the Soviet margin. 

The Western alliance has a supe- 
riority over Warsaw Pact forces in 
the number of armored divisions, 
anti-tank missil e launchers, fight- 
er-bombers and armed helkxrpters. 
The East leads in mechanized divi- 
sions, early-reinforcement ' divi- 
sions, divisions available after mo- 
bilization, main battle tanks, artil- 
lery tubes, medium bombers, fight- 
er planes and interceptor aircraft. 

In the size of ground forces, the 
Atlantic alliance holds a slight 


potentially more important to the 
i white 7 


edge. 2 millio n men to 1.7 milli on. 
We 


Raising conventional force lev- 
els would involve an annual in- 


involve an annual 
crease of 4 percent in real terms in 
West European military outlays. 

The balance in conventional 
forces in Europe is not as unfavor- 


Westem analysts agree on the 
factors that would tip the scales in 
the East’s favor in the event of 
war. 

The Warsaw Pact, for example, 
would be able to mobilize man- 
power more swiftly than the West 
Most of the manpower is in the So- 
viet Union, and its divisions in 
Categories II and HI could be 
brought to war strength rapidly. 
Divisions in Category II are at 
one-half to three-quarters strength 
in manpower and have all their 
combal vehicles on hand. Divi- 
sions in Category 111 have about a 

S uarter of then* men. Some have all 
ieir vehicles, some have not. In 
most cases the vehicles are obsole- 
scent. 

Another factor in the Soviet Un- 
ion’s favor is that its divisions in 
East Germany, Poland. Czechoslo- 
vakia and the western military dis- 
tricts in the Soviet Union are all 
combat ready. In the West, only 
the divisions of the U.S. Seventh 
Army and possibly Britain’s Sec- 
ond and Third Divisions can be 
counted as combal ready. 

The West, however, has two ad- 
vantages. 

General Rogers says he is con- 
vinced that he has the means to 
oppose a second echelon of Soviet 
forces if the West were invaded- 
This is as improvement in the 
Western position. It means that 
the alliance, after battling an ini- 
tial onslaught, would be able to 
oppose a second wave of troops 
and to attack their depots and 
communications. Experts have 
thought that such a second wave 
would give the East a numerical 
superiority on the battlefield. 

Another Western advantage is 
said to lie in the superiority of 
Western weapons, particularly in 
remotely controlled missies, and 
in the technological skills of the 
troops who use them. 

General Rogers says that, if the 
West European nations make the 
effort, the present advantages of 
the Warsaw Pact can be balanced 
and the West's strength will be 
enough to deter a possible Soviet 
attack. 

The plan he has outlined will in- 
volve, he conceded, some “sacrif- 
ices in social benefits.” 


Soviet Politburo 
Asked Phone Cuts, 
Diplomat Asserts 


United Press International 
MOSCOW — The Soviet Un- 
ion’s international telephone lines 
apparently were cut hack for se- 
curity reasons on orders from the 
highest level of the ruling Commu- 
nist Party, according to a senior 
Western diplomat. 

Hie diplomat, who spoke on the 
condition that he not be identified, 
.said that Yuri Andropov, the for- 
mer chief of the KGB, the Soviet 


secret police and security agency, 
“ to be behind 


was among those said 
the cutbacks. 

“There was speculation,” the 
it said, “that Andropov 
off from doing this because 
for some reason he likes his repu- 
tation as a closet liberal, then got 
his successor to crack down as 
soon as be left” Mr. Andropov re- 
signed his KGB post in May. 

The European Community de- 
livered another objection Friday to 
the cutbacks, saying the latest So- 
viet explanation of the restrictions 
was unsatisfactory. The reductions 
have been described by Soviet off!-, 
dais as necessary for an overhaul 
of the system an d requiring two 
years to complete. 

The EC countries have been 
protesting the reduction since July 
when the Soviet Union began elim- 
inating more than half of the tele- 
phone circuits to the West. 


With Mr.- Schmidt and the.So- ... Initially,' with Swh distracted 
dal Democrats ont of power; "the by domestic pafiticalconceniftoac - 
oooosition td the missiles will be' q£ the cffccts couia. bea«OW«wn 

™ . t .V vn alKitiuv rth 


irreater md more vocal, specialists, . in; discusaons- ra the affiance on 

how to , heal the . breach between 


The political upheaval in Botin Washington and ,Jo European al- 
could have several effects 7on the \ lies that are r" ~— 


administration's dftxvs to 
block the Soviet Union’s construc- 
tion of a natural gas pipeline from 
Siberia to .Western Europe, the 
specialists said.. ._ ; V 


WithOtd'Mri; 


and articulatc advocate ongoing 



ton is that Mr. Schmidt is among 
the world’s most respected and im- 
portant statesmen. Despite his dif- 
ferences with recent U.S. adminis- 
trations on some issues, his leader- 
ship has been an asset for the 
Western and U.S. inter- 

ests, they believe, especially be- 
cause there is no one of similar 
stature in the wings. 

More conservative members of 
the administration, however, while 
not disputing Mr. Schmidt's stair 
ure as a leader, believe the political 
values of a new conservative gov- 
ernment of Christian Democrats 
and the Christian Sodal Union are 


. ByJamcsM Markham • - 

New York Times Senkt 
BONN — A m^or prbbleni :for 
the two parties that hope to loan . 
West Germany's. next government 
— the conservative Christian Dem- ‘ 
ocrats and the badly divided Free 
Democrats —is to dissipate the at-. ;■ 
mospherc of smoke-filled rooms 
that envelops their new enteprias. - 
While, a change of government 
through a switch of parliamentary 
all fonc es is impeccably ooostitu-7 


produced a vote <j£ 33-18, Wiffi goe 
abstention- and oqty abseate^in 
support - of an; aBatofie wh . the 
Christian Dero6craft: '-: v .Ut;Y ", : 
One ofthe canse^oT-tbe Free 

Democrat’s ckmornfattimi is abo 

a symptom of . the pR2»m feang 
Mr. Kjohfind Mr. Genscher;, Tie 
emergence- of the ' 


. been in part a 
7 fection among 
over ‘‘politics as 


NEWSANAJLYSIS- 


House. 

s face it, the SPD are not 
our best baddies,” an official said 
of Mr. Schmidt's Social Democrat- 
ic Party. The Christian Democrats 
“are oar kind of gays,” he said. 

A White House official said that 
President Ronald Reagan has “a 
great deal of respect” for Franz 
Josef Strauss, the leader, of the 
Christian Social Union, in particu- 
lar, and that Mr. Reagan had gone 
out of fazs way to meet with Hel- 
mut K o h l, the Christian Demo- 
cratic leader, in the United States 
and in Germany. 

Another specialist said, howev- 
er, that while the conservative par- 
ties are more vocal about protect- 
ing the special relationship with 
the United States, Bonn under Mr. 
Schmidt has followed middle-of- 
the-road foreign policies that have 
had conservative support. 

The departure of Mr. Schmidt 
from the chancellery also could af- 
fect two issues, missiles and a gas 
pi peline, in the Bonn- Washington 
relationship. 

Mr. S chmi dt has been a staunch 
supporter of the NATO plan to 
station new U.S. missies in Eu- 
rope beginning in 1983. He has 
been able to control the left wing 
of bis party, which opposes the de- 
ployment, while retaining the con- 
servatives' backing. 


tional, both Helmut KohL the 
Christian Democrat leader who -as-, 
pircs to be chancellor; and.Hanfr 
Dietrich Gcnscher, the Free Dem- 
ocrat chairman who expects : to 
reassume the post of foreign mims- 




aad?soeentkfca!< 
he Greerisitfvfc displaced ■ 
the; Free . Democrats tibc^nd; 


an^utihorvtsg: 

Geascfaer. ' . >y 

A measure of tho tinea ^ wnhiu - 
tbe Christian Democratyover :SS3r- 


ter in the new cabinet, have dearly new allies is. evoibetae Mr. 
been uncomfortable over the man- 
ner in which their incipient uoalir ^ |jj c 
>ubuc vu 


fro one doit " 


solution” —mi 

ispresumablynofi __ 

Franz JoseT Strauss, t& dudr- 
man of Ramja'a^wwafid Chris- 
tian Social Unions the Christiany 
Democrats’ sister party, suggested" 
strongly Sunday mat w Vramd be 


don has come into public view. - . ^ have Bern _ 

On Friday, after the Free Demo- gpongof 1983, fcjre 
era ts abandoned their 13-yearrold dectipns/ A recuztii 
coalition with Chancellor Helmut that elections wDllje^ 

Schmidt’s Social Democrats, riei- ' 

ther Mr. Kohl nor Mr. Genscfcer, 
in speeches to the Bundestag, men- 
tioned the names of the two.parties' 
that would make up the new gov- 
ernment “capable of action” which 
theyboth promised. It wasasifto 
do so in public would, be unseemly 
Looking drawn and somber, Mr.’ 

Genscher did not even expre ssl y 

declare that he had, that morning, iuuonty m^ie Bundestag. In * 
resigned from the Dost of f oreign suefc^ * situation; Frafc'ttemo- 
mimster, which he had held ance mf<t WOtt id beooaanedtto ob&- 
1974. viobi and Mr. Stritiiss might well 

Mr. Kohl was visibly irritated by See bx tangtimclbc Mr. - 
Mr. Schmidt's assertion that ordi- Genscbtf as fonam minister. 

; : 

young, were depressed . by tnff. . • .j. - .. .■ ■ ■ v 

antics of the pohtitians in Boon,; ‘ A ine^ecioral mood has also 
anno, me puuucums m ^ Sodai Democrats. At a 

/ news . conference ^ Suwfcty, WlHy 
Brandt, the party, leader, con- 
- doomed the “acrobatic solution” 
by the Ffee Democrats, 


Ml, Kohl Taityooly .after the 
Christian Democrats won an afoo- 


anH tha t h« 

“What ■ should 


ther 

ititians m Botm, 
their feelings. 
“What . should young citizens 
think,” asked Mr. Kohnrhetorical- 
iy,“when change in a democracy is 
degraded into being called *an in- 
trigue?” : 

" Oaegtag Sides Agate ; ' 

This is -not the first time that the 
Free Democrats have changed alle- 
giances. In 1969 . when They first 
enabled the Social Democrats un- 
der Willy Brandt to form a gpvern-. 
meat, there were accusations of be- 
trayal from the Christian Demo-, 
crats, who had just been recon- 
firmed as the biggest party in. 
national elections. . 

What lends the Free Democrats' 
latest power switch a slightly unsa- 
vory tone is that itcomes ionlytwo 
years after the Free democrats 
and the Social Democrats were re- 
turned to office in national dec-, 
tions — and at.a time when .the 
small liberal party is extremely di- 
vided and demoralized. 

Hie Free Democrats’ left wing 
criticized the decision by , Mr. . 
Genscher, the party’s chairman, to 
leave the coalition. The Free Dem- 
ocratic, executive commictee nar- 
rowly approved the decision; 18- IS 
with one abstention. AsimOarpoD 


Mozambique Says Army 
Killed 20 lnani^iKts 

Reuters ” 

MAPUTO, Mozambic 


ique — 
Government troops lolled 20 rebr 
ds of the Mozambique Resistance 
Movement in the central luham- 
bane district, the official news 
agency AIM uprated. * _ _ ■ 

In a battle Thursday at Cum- 
bane about 20 miles (32 kflomcr 
ters) from the city of Inhambane, 
die Mozambican Army' captured 
South African-manufactured 
weapons and recovered goods re-, 
moved from two shops, the agency 
said Saturday. 


, ana announced that kj 
congress coold.be'hdd^ withiri 14 
days to^ organize thedecaibns. that ’■ 
Mr. Schmidt demanded in -pariia-1- 
.■ inent iastweefc '. '. •. ' . • i 

. Mr, Kohl tiaario wished hold:.;' 
electidns, until _;Sei ~ ncf{ t; :Mr. . 
Sdnnidt,iias the advantages of in- : 
cumbency, -and ib there was a*, 
slightlv unre^ quality about Mr. 
Brandt’s-;, announcement that 
Chnnceflor Schnndt would head 
tte SoaaT Democratic ticieL But 
- by putting thtmsdves in a pugna- . 
□ou&, dectoral pasture how, the . 
Social Democrats hcpe to hit . the 
grotmd running if a vote comes m. 
eariy 1983- 

On Monday, Mr.^iKohl, Mr. 
Genscher, Mr, Stiauss and a hand : - 

Boim and ^wle up. ihe cabinet 
joba in the jiew xsaner-right goy- 
cniment they heme to form. If their 
schedule holds; uu?y 'wjU table a so- 
called constructive no-confideice 
vote an Wedn e sday arid, .on Fri- 
day, Mr. Schmidt »wl be oustedas 
chancellor and rrolaced by Mr. 
KohL • _ ■ : 

; Given- the novelty of this proce- 
dure -r- the Christian Denwcrats 
tried it once in 1972 and lost' by ' 
two votes — considerable drama 
and uncertainty .bangs over the 
coming week: But Mr! Kohl will 
fail only if there are massive defeo- ' 
dons from his Own party and Che 
Free Democrats on the secret bal- 
lot in the Bundestag. 

Pcihaps moreurH^atain^though, 
is the “uew begbmiiigH promised.’ 
by Mr. KtdiL and Mr. Genscher. 
-They are^' Cor /the moment,- onty" ' 
pa itueis ot conYebieace, if. their 
own pledges !© face the. voters are 
fulfilled, the/duraSxifity of their 
partnerdiip wfll; be;iested earfy 
next year nmaocmaldeetions. . 
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U S. Reported to Delay 
Accord With China on 
Niiclear Cooperation 
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Moon-Backed Paper Kills Review 

Writer Panned Film Funded by Unification Church 
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By Judith Miller . 

Wave York Tima SpyKe 

WASHINGTON — The United 
Stales u holding up. a nuclear co- 
operaium: agreement with China 
because nr suspicions that the Chi- 
nese are giving nuclear aid to Paki- 
stan and pther nations thought to 
be developing atomic weapons, ac- 


cording to government and indus- 
try officials. : 


tig 

v- ,7?V- 

• - ■■ s :te f i 
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The government officials said 
they were disturbed fay intelligence 
reports suggesting that Chinn had 
hoped Pakistan in efforts to devel- 
op a c ap acity to enrich uranium ' 
for weapons use. " 

• The officials said Om^ was also 
believed to have sold fow-cauidied 
uranium to South Africa through 

■mnli tMrliw * J - ° 


private parties. They said Chinese 
sales of heavy water, required for 
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sales of heavy water, required for 
reactors that use natural u ranium, 
were believed to have been m«H<» 

to Argentina and possibly to India. 

Under a four-year-old U.S. law. 
none of those countries are permit- 
red to purchase nuclear fuel and 
technology from the United States 
because they have refused to sub- 
nut all their nuclear plants to inter- 
national inspection or to sign the 
.1968 treaty designed to prevent the 
spread of nudear weapons. 

The start of U.S. talks with Chi- 
na on a nuclear agreement was dis- 
closed in June. Such an accord is 
needed before American compa- 
nies .can sell nudear technology to 
China. 


Stale Department and company 
officials said the talks had Wo 
hampered by China’s refusal to 
agn (he treaty banning the reread 
of nuclear weapons or to join the 
International Atomic Energy 
Agency and abide by its inspection 
system or safeguards. The United 
Slates wants China to permit in- 
spection to demonstrate that any 
help it gets is being used for power 
generation. 

Moreover, the United States 
wants. China to impose wafogmyA? 
on its nuclear exports, especially to 
countries suspected of developing 
nuclear weapons, to ensure that 
the equipment and material is used 
for peaceful purposes. 

“China, thus far, gives little indi- 
cation that it wants to play by the 
rules of the nuclear club, a U S 
Official said. “This poses a very 
sticky challenge for the interna- 
tional effort to curb the spread of 
atomic weapons.” 

Vernon A. Walters, U.S. ambas- 
sador-at-large, visited Chinese offi- 
cials in August, seeking assurances 
that they would place safeguards 
on nuclear exports. He did- not get 
them, officials said. 

China has no nuclear power 
reactors but is thinking of starting 


By Lois Romano 

Washington Pan Service 

WASHINGTON — The Washington Times, 
which is financially backed by the Rev. Sun 
Myung Moon’s Unification Church, has decided 
not to publish a full-length negative review of the 
movie “Inchon,” which received a S30 million 
loan from the church. 

According to several Times sources, the deci- 
sion Thursday not to print the review written by 
the paper's staff film critic, Scott Sublett, was 
made by the publisher and editor, James Whelan. 
The review had been scheduled to be in Friday’s 

TE Whelan told Mr. Sublett, according to a 
Times source, that The Washington Tunes faced a 
conflict of interest in reviewing “Inchon,” which 
opened in Washington-area theaters Friday and 
concerns U.S. involvement in the Korean War. 

Moon Had Fihn Credit 

“Inchon” was produced by One Way Produc- 
tions, which is headed by a Japanese business- 
man, Mitsuharu Ishii, a member of the Unifica- 
tion Church and a close associate of Mr. Moon. 
The Unification Church loaned OneWay Produc- 
tions about $30 million to complete the movie. At 
the end of the film, Mr. Moon is listed in a credit 
as as special adviser on “Korean matters.” 

After reading die review, Mr. Whelan reported- 
ly considered tunning a three-paragraph plot sum- 
mary of “Inchon” that would also have explained 
why The Washington Times was not reviewing the 
movie. 

After a press inquiry about the decision, the 
newspaper’s executive editor. Smith Hempstone, 


called a meeting or the features section staff to 
express his outrage at the news leak about the 
review, according to Times staff memb ers The 
same sources said that Mr. Hempstone threatened 
to dismiss staff members who spoke to the press 
abouL the issue. 

Sources said the editors had considered print- 
ing an Associated Press review of the movie. But 
in the end, the paper’s Friday magaTino. section 
ran a two-sentence critical synopsis of the movie. 
The summary, written by Mr. Sublett, did not 
mention Mr. Moon’s connection with the film. 

On Thursday, Mr. Hempstone «n‘d tha t he 
wuld not answer questions about whether the re- 
view had been killed. “We don't disrn*s die inter- 
nal functioning of our newspaper — do you?” Mr. 
Hempstone said. 

When the paper was begun in May amid much 
controversy, editors assured the staff 'and the pub- 


Order Gone 
In Zimbabwe, 
Mugabe Told 

White Farmers Demand 
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An End to LauHes&ness 


200,000 Iran Troops 
Ready for New Attack 
Into Iraq, U.S, Reports 


lie that it would be independent of influ ence by 
the Unification Church. Mr. Hempstone and Mr. 
Whelan joined the paper after asking for and re- 


By Jay Ross 

Waihngion Pan Service 

MARULA, Zimbabwe — Angry 
white farmers here have told Prime 
Minister Robert Mugabe that law 
and order has broken down in 
parts of southwestern Zimbabwe 
and unless the government takes 
immediate action, many will leave 
their farms. 

One farmer received loud ap- 
plause Saturday when he told Mr. 
Mugabe, who is touring the area. 


that “the army is responsible for 
90 percent of the problems in the 
area” because of its lack of disci- 


ceiving contracts that guaranteed them editorial 
control. 


control. 

In his review, according to a Tunes source, Mr. 
Sublett criticized the movie’s acting and plot de- 
velopment. At a cost of $40 million to $50 million 
its producers have called “Inchon” the most ex- 
pensive war movie made. 

Mr. Sublett said he would not comment on the 
review decision. “We are an independent paper . . . 
how should I put this?” said Mr. Sublett. 

The movie was shown in Washington at the 
John F. Kennedy Center in 1981, but its release 
had been delayed until now for lack of a commer- 
cial distributor. 


pline and “brutal” treatment of the 
local population. 

Much of the area is loyal to the 
opposition leader. Joshua Nkomo. 
Mr. Mugabe, who also serves as 
defense minister, has direct re- 
sponsibility for the armed forces. 

The Ma Labe] eland area, the 


By Robert C Toth 

Lai Angela Times Service 

WASHINGTON — U$. offi- 
cials expect that 200.000 or more 
Iranian troops will soon launch a 
new offensive into Iraq, perhaps as 
early as this week, to mark the sec- 
ond anniversary of a war that 
threatens to disrupt the West's 
main source of imported oil. 

Intensified Iraqi air strikes at 
Iran's KJiaj£ Island oil terminal 
and at shipping in the vicinity have 
sunk three ships since Aug 9, qua- 
drupling insurance rates on Irani- 
an oil to 2 percent of the price per 
barrel. 

Iraq could step up those air 
strikes still more in response to 


Iran’s offensive. But potentially 
more threatening, U.S. analysts 
said, is Iran's threat to retaliate for 


stronghold of Mr. Nkomo’s minor- 
ity Ndebeie tribe, has been 
wracked by violence since Mr. Mu- 
gabe removed Mr. Nkomo from 
the cabinet in February and 
charged his party with plotting to 
overthrow the government. 

Dissidents Accused of Crimes 

More than 2,000 well-armed dis- 
sidents are believed to be at large 
in the area, and the government 
has accused them of responsibility 
for numerous killings, rapes, rob- 
beries and the kidnapping of six 
foreign tourists two months ago. 

In an effort to find the hostages, 
two of whom are American, the 
government has imposed a dusk- 
to-dawn curfew on an area of 
about 5,000 square miles (13,000 
square kilometers) and banned 
nongovernment vehicles, causing 
■ severe food distribution and trans- 
portation problems. 

Mr. Mugabe met Friday night 
with a mainly white audience of 
business leaders and civil servants 
at the city hall in Bulawayo, capi- 
tal of Matabeleland. The next aay 
he talked here with 25 white farm- 
ers. who came from as far away as 
100 miles to see him. 
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China Reports 3 Clashes 
Along, Vietnam Border 
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Renters 

BEIJING — China reports that 
there have been three dashes re- 
cently on its border with Vietnam 
and says a Chinese peasant was se- 
riously injured in one of them. 

Tim China New Service said 
Saturday that one incident oc- 
curred last Monday and the other 
two on Wednesday. China protest- 
ed on Sept 12, to Vietnam over 
what h said was an intrusion into 
its . air . space by two Vietnamese 
MiG-21 s on reconnaissance mis- 
sions. 


Western technology and equip- 
ment 

.The most important project 
being considered is the construc- 
tion of two 900-megawatt pressur- 
ized water reactors m Guangdong 
province. 

Britain Approached 
American company offi cials 
said China had already ap- 
proached Britain about supplying 
the reactors and related technolo- 
gy. But the Chinese , officials said, 
have told the United States that 


Marcos Is Concerned by Growth 
Of U.S.-, Japanese Military Relations 


they are interested in American 
technology. 


Bomb Blast in Hong Knng 

United Press International - 
HONG KONG — A bomb ex- 

S loded over the weekend in the 
apanese-owned Matsuzakaya de- 
partment store a few blocks from 
Victoria Park, where about 10,000 
people were protesting the treat- 
meat of Japanese wartime- atroci- 
ties in textbooks, the police said. A 
saleswoman received, minor inju- 
ries Saturday when she triggering 
the explosion by removing a book 
fromarfii^f. .. - 


In addition, the Chinese are con- 
templating building a 300-mega- 
watt station in S hanghai using 
their own technology, officials 
said. 

Suspicions about Chinese aid to 
Pakistan were disclosed last month 
by James L. Malone; assistant sec- 
retary of state for <v*an8 and in- 
ternational environmental and sci- 
entific affairs. He told Nucleonics 
Week, a trade newsletter, that Chi- 
na refused to accept inter natio nal 
safeguards. 

Mr. Malone added that another 
problem was China’s relationship 
with Pakistan. He declined to spec- 
ify what kind of assistance China 
was providing to Pakistan. But he 
said it was likely that Chinese low- 
enriched uranium. had ended up in 
South Africa and heavy water in 
Argentina. 

China has denied providing fuel 
to South Africa. 


By Richard M. Weintraub 

Washington Pm Service 

WASHINGTON — President 
Ferdinand E Marcos of the Philip- 
pines has expressed misgivings 
about the growing U.S. military re- 
lationship with Japan and the 
evolving U.S. military posture in 
Asia. 

Invoking bitter memories of Ja- 

non*P nrtlAnr in Dnnifin 


urday, he met with Defense Secre- 
tary Caspar W. Weinberger for 
discussions that were believed to 
have centered on the future of U.S. 
bases in the Philippines and U.S. 
military planning for the Pacific. 

U.S. officials have been pressing 
Tokyo to inc rease its military ca- 
pabilities to a point that it could 


Philippines, rest assured he will be 
treated humanely. He thinks I will 
shoot him! My goodness, no! But I 
am not goin® to allow him to start 
a rebellion,” Mr. Marcos said. 


pan’s actions in the Pacific during 
world War II. Mr. Marcos told re- 


worid War II, Mr. Marcos told re- 
porters and editors of The Wash- 
ington Post on Saturday that To- 
kyo still harbors hopes of dominat- 
ing Asia, first through its economic 
prowess and then either politically 
or militarily. 

“Frankly, it is a matter of politi- 
cal contingencies first,” Mr. Mar- 
cos said of U.S. policy. “What do 
you intend to do? Are you intend- 
ing to pull some of your units out 
of Asia to somewhere else, and 
therefore require Japan to protect 
itself for a while?" 


(1,600 kilometers) from Japaa 
That would pul the outer limit of 
Japanese responsibility close to the 
Philippines. 

On other subjects, Mr. Marcos 
said: 


• The possible use of Clark Air 
Base and Subic Bay Naval Base — 


Met With Weinberger 
“If Japan is sold any of your 
arms, see that those arms are not 
for predatory purposes. I am dis- 
trustful of the Japanese,” Mr. Mar- 
cos said. 


huge US. facilities in the Philip- 
pines — for restmply of combat- 
ants in the Middle East will be a 
subject of talks in April 1983. 

• Support for Cambodia's anti- 
Vietnamese coalition under Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk will slop short 
of arms. 


The Philippine leader arrived in 
Washington Wednesday. On Sai- 


• Benigno Aquino, a former 
senator and presidential aspirant 
who is in exile in the United 
States, is free to return to the Phil- 
ippines, although not without con- 
ditions. “If he comes back to the 


■ Rights Statements Disputed 

William Bnuiigin of The Wash- 
ington Post reported from Manila: 

Opposition leaders disputed on 
Sunday statements Mr. Marcos 
made m Washington defending his 
government's human rights record. 

In particular, opposition lawyers 
and human rights activists took is- 
sue with Mr. Marcos’s rejection of 
a question at a press conference 
about the findings of Amnesty In- 
ternational. Mr. Marcos said then 
that the London-based human 
rights organization “has never 
come to the Philippines.” 

Rene Saguisag, a lawyer, said 
U.S. lawyer Michael Posner and 
two other Amnesty International 
representatives visited the Philip- 
pines last year to investigate re- 
ports of human rights abuses, but 
got a “run-around* from the gov- 
ernment 

A recent report by the organiza- 
tion cited cases of "torture, disap- 
pearances and “extrajudicial exe- 
cutions’' of detainees by Philippine 
authorities. 


any cutoff of its oil exports by 
sinking a supertanker in the Strait 
of Hormuz. Such a move would 
block, all shipping out of the Gulf 
and drastically curtail oil supplies 
to Western Europe and Japan. 

A Softer Line 

There are signs, however, that 
Iran may be prepared to start ne- 
gotiations to end the war after 
“one more big eo at Iraq," U.S. of- 
ficials said, whether the new at- 
tacks succeed or fail 


another 100.000 or more men., Q 
toward Baghdad from its border » 
city of Qasr-e-Shirin. There also, c 
could be a third drive in a central. t 
area between Basra and Qasr-e-' a 
Shirin. These strikes would be in-^ 
tended more to spread Iraqi de- Jtr 
femes than as thrusts aimed at ^ 
deep penetrations, U.S. officials^ 

said, but they could permit propa- 3 
ganda claims from Tehran that its 
Islamic army is “on the road to 
Baghdad." ’ L 

In anticipation of renewed of- ** 
fensives, sources here said, Iraq l ' c 
has bolstered its fortifications ^ 
around Basra, where the Iranians a 1 
were turned back five times in July a 
with heavy casualties — 15,000 to 
20,000 dead and twice as many . 
wounded. Iraqi ammunition has 
been restocked and new artillery 1 ' 


batteries set up, they said. 


In addition. Iraq has evacuated ^ 

f i ll rtf riiril lone Ivanna qIaDO * 


Stale Department officials said 
there are fewer calls in Iranian 
propaganda statements for ousting 
Iraq's president, Saddam Hussein. 
War reparations totaling $150 bil- 
lion were once demanded but no 
figure is now being mentioned, 
suggesting that it has been re- 
duced. 

Also; Iranian leaders now speak 
of pushing the Iraqis beyond artil- 
lery range of Iranian territory, in- 


some of the civilians living along y c 
the first dozen miles of the north- ^ 
em invasion route from Qasr-e- r ^ 
Shirin toward Baghdad, they said. ■ & 
[In an indication of escalating ! 
military activity in the border re- 
gion, the Iraqi news agency report- 
ed Saturday that Iranian artillery 
caused “some damage’’ in shelling jjr; 
the Iraqi towns of Basra. Khana- r“ 
qin and Kasba Zerbatieh. and that f * 
its troops killed 51 Iranians in two 1 ° 
clashes during the past 24 hours, ‘ 


cheating a limited goal of perhaps 
20 miles for any new offensive. 
“The Iranians seem to want the 
ground more for bargaining pur- 
poses in future negotiations,” one 
military officer said. 

SliU, administration officials 


ciasnes aunng the past 24 hours, ' 
United Press International report- ^ 
ed from Abu Dhabi.] uf 

“It's hard to see Iran succeeding T? 
where it failed before," one De- Ci 
fense Department official said. 
“Iranians don't know how to fight ^ 
a war of maneuver, as invaders ' 
must, while the Iraqis — wilh . 
about 200,000 men of their own 
ready — have shown they've 
learned a lot about defense from an 
the Russians, who know a lot egt 
about it from places like Stalin- e& 
grad" lea. 


and private experts on the region 
are cautious about Iran’s willing- 
ness to compromise. “We know 
more about decision-making in the 
Kremlin than among the zealots 
who lead in Tehran,” an expert 
said. 


Afghan Guerrillas 


Calling the farmers' complaint..; 
“urgent problems." Mr. Mugabe 
promised to send ministers to the 
area to work out solutions. 


Report Successes 


Zimbabwe’s white farmers have 


profiled from high producer prices 
and expanded markets since Mr. 
Mugabe was swept into power in 
1980 in elections that ended white- 
minority political control in this 
southern African nation. 


The farms owned by the 5,000 
whites produce most of the food in 
Zimbabwe, one of the few African 
nations not dependent cm imports 
to feed itself. 


Ttaee-Pronged Attack 

What is not uncertain, however, 
is Iran's preparations for renewed 
attacks and Iraq’s countermoves 
on at least two fronts, according to 
Pentagon, State Department and 
other officials. 

A new Iranian offensive appears 
certain, with 100,000 men headed 
toward Basra in southern Iraq. 
Most of the arms supplied to Iraq 
are unloaded at Kuwaiti ports and 
moved through Basra. 

Pentagon officials also expect 
Iran -to launch a second drive, with 


United Press International 
ISLAMABAD, Pakistan — 
Moslem guerrillas have recaptured 
the district of Arghastan in Kan- 
dahar province, southern Afghani- 
stan, guerrilla spokesman say. 

Forty regular Afghan troops 
were killed in the battle and nine 
were captured during fighting 
Tuesday, the sources said. 


In the north, the guerrillas said 
that they were inflicting heavy 
losses in the strategic Panjshir val- 
ley, where Soviet and Afghan gov- 
ernment troops began an offensive 
early this month, and that Soviet 
troops were pushed back from the 
Hazara pass and were regrouping 
on mountains. 
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Innovation Boost ’82. 

Hie new BMW 7-Series 
as far ahead 
as today ’s teduiology 
can fake you. 
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Nothing has had quite such a dramatic impact 
on virtually every sphere of modem fife as 
microelectronics. 

This newest of technologies is opening 
up completely new opportunities and possi- 
bilities every day. 

Numerous problems, which previously were 
either totally impossible to solve or could 
only be partially solved by mechanical 
methods, can now be overcome ina new and 
intelligent way. 

And that’s especially true when it comes to 
energy conservation. 

BMW has been aware of this potential for a 
long time. And that’s why we’re today the un- 
disputed leaders in automotive electronics. 
As far back as 1979 we introduced the world's 
first computer-controlled engine. 

It was the first system to intelligently match 
fuel supply and ignition timing to widely 
differing running conditions. 

Never before had a standard production 
engine worked so efficiently in terms of per- 
formance, fuel consumption and exhaust 
emissions. 

And BMW has always been quick to pass on 
all the advantages of these fast-developing 


technologies to our customers. 

The latest proof: Innovation Boost ’82 and 
the new BMW 7-Series. 




The big new 

automatic transmission for 
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Despite their increased performance, 
foe new BMWs still achieve significantly im- 
proved fuel consumption figures. 

From toe BMW 7321 upwards, all the new, 
aerodynamfcaliy refined 7-Series models fea- 
ture toe latest Digital Motor Electronics with 
its 3-grid computer control system. 

In contrastto most conventional power units, 
this means that you don’t have to wait for 
the engine to warm up before you reach 
optimum consumption levels: you can now 
get the same results under extreme con- 
ditions, such as driving with the engine still 
cold, or on short distances, or in bad weather 
etc. 

And they are exactly the kind of times when 
electronic brainpower proves its true value. 
These fuel-saving advantages are enhanced 
even further by a standard 5-speed overdrive 
transmission on all models from the BMW 
7281 to 7351.. 


the end of 1982 on the BMW 72 

The new transmission has a converter 
bypass clutch in fourth gear, which offers 
genuine overdrive economy. 

So you can now have an automatic trans- 
mission that gives significantly better fuel 
consumption than a manual gearbox. 

At the same time it means that you can im- 
mediately forget all the old prejudices about 
automatic cars being slower and thirstier 
than manual models. 


axle gives even greater driving safety and 
security. 

Or the numerous improvements to the al- 
ready unrivalled interior fittings and acces- 
sories. 

Together, all these improvements make it 
abundantly clear that with the new BMW 
7-Series yet another development stage has 
been reached in top-class motoring. 


The bio new BMWs: a long list of new fea- 


iress into a comi 


The new BMW. 7-Series cars offer much more 
than the next step in progressive, more 
efficient automotive electronics. 

Equally, they represent much more than far- 
reaching improvements in aerodynamics, 
engine and transmission technology. 

Take for instance, road-holding and hand- 
ling, where a new 13° semi-trailing rear 


The big new BMWs: the best of the best. 

The big BMW has always belonged to that 
small, exclusive group of luxury cars which 
are genuinely a class of their own. 

Amongst them, a BMW stands for a unique 
and individual belief: that even when you're 
driving the best, you should always look 
ahead. 

The evolution of technology and the evolu- 
tion of society both point to a BMW. 

And a BMW always speaks for its driver. 



BMW AG, Munich 
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When the armed men of the Palestine lib- 
eration Org an i zat ion left Beirut under an 
agreement negotiated with the Israeli gov- 
ernment by the United States government, 
Israel and the United States made them- 
selves morally responsible for the security 
of the families that those men left behind 
and for the other Palestinian noncomba- 
tants who remained in Lebanon. 

The United States abandoned its means 
to affect events in Beirut when the U.S. Ma- 
rines who were part of the international 
force were over-hastily pulled out in the 
footsteps .of the PLO. The I talians and 
French left quickly after, unwilling to police 
Beirut if the United States would not do so. 
Policing Lebanon was left to the govern- 
ment, such as it then was under the influ- 
ence of President-elect Bashir Gemayd, who 
acted in the shadow of the actual power in 
Lebanon's southern half, the government of 
Israel When Mr. Gemayd was assassinated, 
Israel chose to enlarge its direct responsibili- 
ty in Lebanon by occupying all of Beirut. 

It bears a moral responsibility, but also a 
legal one. An occupying power is responsi- 
ble for the security of civilians, even enemy 
civilians. Thus, even if the massacre of Pal- 
estinian civilians which took place Friday 
night and Saturday in two refugee camps of 
West Beirut was committed by Christian 
militias fully uncontrolled by Israel, Israel is 


nonetheless responsible because it did not 
prevent it hum happening, or halt it, al- 
though in a position to have done so. 

If it should emerge that the murders were 
committed by the forces of Major Saad 
Haddad, or that his forces participated, 
then ferneTs responsibility becomes direct 
and odious. Maj. Haddad commands what 
amounts to an auxiliary force of the Isareh 
Army, wholly dependent upon Israel 

This has been a grave crime, which, alas, 
does recall Oradour — the Nazi massacre of 
civilians in a French village tn 1944. It also 
may prove to be a grave event in the course 
of Israel’s history, by altering Israel’s rela- 
tionship to the West and to the United 
States. To avoid that, the Israeli government 
must examine honestly what happened, 
publish the truth and place the responsibili- 
ty where it belongs. It obviously is also up 
to Israel and to the United States, responsi- 
ble for the agreement which left the civilians 
where they were, to ensure beyond all doubt 
that nothing like this will happen again. 

That is the least to be said. An Israeli 
citizen, or a Jew of the diaspora, might wish 
to say more, recalling that the nation of Is- 
rael is the political expression of a commu- 
nity whose unity, and raison d’etre, is to 
serve a God of justice, who, when provoked, 
has also proven Himself a God of wrath. 

— INTERNA TIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE. 


Apartheid Marches On 


South Africa embarrasses foreign apolo- 
gists who argue that a race-obsessed society 
wQl heal itself — if only outsiders would stop 
carping. It has certainly been the Reagan ad- 
ministration's sanguine hope that a solicitous 
“constructive engagement" would succeed 
where public censure faded. But in no vital 
respect does Pretoria show a willingness to 
moderate the cruel racial laws that mark 
South Africa as a place apart. Incredibly, 
those laws may soon be made worse. 

In legal theory, all of South Africa’s 21 mil- 
lion blacks are foreigners in their own land. 
Each must cany a passbook and none is sup- 
posed to stay more than 72 hours in wtute 
urban areas unless expressly eligible. But le- 
gal theory has been unevenly enforced by the 
government representing 45 minio n privi- 
leged whites. ’’Unauthorized" blacks have 
managed to slip through the law, opening a 
small fissure in apartheid. 

To seal this fissure, the government has 
drafted a measure it calls the Orderly Move- 
ment and Settlement Of Black Persons Bill 
Now before Parliament, the law would give 
the police a new nightstick, imposing on “un- 
authorized'* blacks a curfew from 10 pjn. to 
S ajn. in all urban areas, including Mack 
townships such as Soweto, the city outside 
Johannesburg. The police could thus further 
tighten their control over the movement of 
blacks, leaving the “disqualified” with only 
17 instead of 72 hours in urban areas. 

To discourage white employers from pro- 
viding illegal domicile to blade workers, the 
government also proposes hiking employer 


fines for that offense from $43S to $4,350. 
And jail sentences would be made harsher, 
meaning that a late ev ening stroll in Soweto 
could cost an “unauthorized” black a year in 
prison. Exceptions would be made for blacks 
who were bom oar who have established resi- 
dence in urban areas; they would be listed in 
passbooks as “permanent urban resident” 
There is in ail this a weird consistency with 
the bedrock notion of apartheid — that 
blades are citizens of 10 impoverished 
“homelands.” But these are nominal and 
frontiers exiguous. Recently, a politically ac- 
tive black divinity student was told he needed 
a visa to return to his school from a nearby 


black township that had been legally desig- 
nated as part of the “homeland” of CukeL 


nated as part of the “homeland” of CiskeL 

What mocks the legal theory is South Afri- 
ca's dependence on cheap blade labor, essen- 
tial for white comfort and prosperity. “Per- 
manent urban residents” now constitute a 
sizable portion of Smith Africa’s blades. 
Apartheid is a system for assuring political 
do minio n over a majority whose tod is indis- 
pensable in mines and factories and kitchens. 

In 1978, Prime Minister Botha warned that 
South Africa must adapt or die. Some modest 
changes have occurred, and his government 
proposes a limited extension of political 
rights to 25 million persons of mixed blood 
and 850,000 Asians. But in theory and fact, 
two- thirds of South Africans remain foreign- 
ers in their own land. It is an inhumanity hat 
American silence would compound if the 
pass laws become still more barbarous. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Opinion 


Left to Be Massacred 


The Palestinian issue is past being a politi- 
cal or a military one and has reached such a 
point of moral degradation that it is difficult 
to find words to describe it. 

The Palestinians were ultimately left alone 
in Beirut to face the grand massacre. 

-Al-Akhbor (Cairo). 


The attacks on civilians after the withdraw- 
al of the PLO fighting men was exactly the 
situation Palestinian and Moslem leaders 
feared when they asked for the multinational 
force of American, French and Italian troops 
to remain in Beirut. Instead, the force pulled 
out after the Palestinian withdrawal 

— The Observer (London). 


After Chancellor Schmidt? 


With bead held hi gh, Helmut Schmidt leads 
ito opposition an SPD which has regained 


into opposition an SPD which has regaine 
its seu-ccmfidence. Who would have thougj 
this possible a short time ago? 

— Suddeutsche Zd/ung (Munich). 


West Germany’s Federal Republic has been 
happy in its five chancellors and Schmidt is 
one of the best Intelligent, forceful imagina- 
tive, he has completed the country’s restora- 
tion to a premier porition in Europe. In the 
past year, however, he, his colleagues in the 
Social Democratic Party and his Liberal al- 
lies in the government have grown increasing- 
ly at odds. The time has come for change. 

The change need not necessarily be great, 
or for the worse. Helmut Kohl Schmidt’s 
most likely successor, is no Reagan at 
Thatcher. He stands rather to the left of 
his party. For the sake of West Germany, 
the European Community and the Western 
Alliance, the quicker a new government 
can be installed with a dear, popular man- 
date, the better all round. 

Internationally, there is tittle reason to 
think that a CDU-led government would al- 
ter Schmidt’s own stance — attachment to 
NATO and the U.S. alliance, coupled with an 
unshakable determination to remain in touch 
with Moscow and East Berlin. 

— The Sunday Times (London). 


Two million unemployed, shattered state 
finances and a badly bn economy demand 
urgent action. Let the voter have his say 
as soon as possible. 

— Bdd Tatung (Hamburg). 


New people are to rule the country* al- 


though one may still puzzle over what they 
want to do and how they can do it. A dear 


want to do ana how they can do it. A do 
concept has yet to emerge. 

— Frankfurter Rundschau, 


It is perhaps symbolic that the crisis in 
Boon was precipitated by Count Otto 
Lambsdorff, the economics minister, with a 
demand for a range of economic reforms that 
induded cuts in Social Security benefits. This 
challenge enraged Social Democrats and 
went to the heart of a crucial economic prob- 
lem that confronts not only West Germany 
but most of the developed countries: bow to 
sustain relatively high levels of public spend- 
ing in a world without growth.” 

— The Financial Times (London). 


SEPT. 20: FROM OUR PACTS 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1907: Bleriot’s Machine Faulted 1932: Another Plane fe Loet 


PARIS — At Issy-ies-Moulineanx outside 
Puis, many aeronauts recently assembled to 
talk over the recent escape of M. Blcriot. All 
agreed tha t he only escaped certain death by 
riw- far* that just as the machine was ahont to 
strike tile earth he was able, by throwing his 
body backwards, to give the forward aid of 
the apparatus an upward tip so that the force 
of the shock was greatly reduced. It was con- 


the apparatus an upward tip so that the force 
of the shock was greatly reduced. It was con- 
sidered that the type of machine chosen by 
M. BLeriol while being simple in some re- 


spects, is more dangerous than any yet eroer- 
imented with. The entire surface is so slight 
that when the motor stops no gliding move- 
ment in the descent can be counted upon. 


PARIS — An editorial in the Herald reads: 
“Promiscuous flying of the North Atlantic 
should be stopped. The latest plane to make 
the attempt, the American Nurse, is now defi- 
nitely given up for lost The loss of life so far 
tins year in Atlantic flights has been four 
men and one woman, while 10 other persons 
have been rescued after their attempts came 

ane-riSed. Since 192^1^flights across'tiic 
Atlantic woe accomplished and 12 failed. In 
the light of what these flights have achieved 
for science re for the advancement of avia- 
tion, the deluge of adventurers who want to 
span the Atlantic is not justified.” 


JOHN HAY WHITNEY (1904-1982), ChoSmm 
KATHARINE GRAHAM and ARTHUR OCHS SULZBERGER, C^CMmntm 
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By Andrew J, Glass 

rASHlNGTON^r- An F-4 Phan- 


W ASHINGTON-t-Aii F-4 Phan- 
tom; with. : counterfeit- fcihie- 


and-white ILS- Air Force . nrakhra 
streaks northward out of the Middle 
East Hugging moumam valleys to es- 
cape radar: detection*: ther Phantom 
drop&a riudear beanbori Tbilisi, the 
capital of Soviet GetjcgM, some H)Q 
miles beyond the Tuikish border. .. .. 

■ As 'a radioactive mushroom, daud 
spreads over Tbilisi s rusty freighter 
at anchor in Saa.Franoaco Bay ex- 
plodes In a tremendatK; flash of light 
A fireball consomis iZKidt of Oak- 
land and San Fxand^^ caxuai^ hun- 


- Sound far-Tetched? In any case, 
there are officials m Washington who 
. fear that just 7 those kinds ix events 
could huri us itis^ arcateciysmic nu- 
dear war. Their concern is fotmded 
ton "the rapfd spread-d^mid»i*Tech- 


. 1 terrorists could . obtain .; an . atomic 


That fear haunts Sajh hh&ri, the 
eoraa Dranocrat whO^ & k£dwn as 


A Few Days Ago, Peace Seemed 


W ASHINGTON — That President-elect Bashir 
Gemayd should have beat mourned as 


W Gemayd should have beat mourned as 
Lebanon’s last great hope for peace was no more 
than a measure of that tormented nation’s desper- 
ate state. Mr. GemayeTs conversion to conciliation 
with his old Moslem enemies and his rivals in the 
Christian community came largely after his elec- 
tion. The odds were long on his ability to resolve 
old scores and establish a strong central govern- 
ment, even if he survived Tuesday’s bombing. 

But that is precisely the point: His conversion, 
however expedient, was real His reaching out to 
establish a government of “reconciliation’' was 
having its intended effect. Perhaps most import- 
ant, the Begin government in Israel was beginning 
to recognize die damage it was doing to Mr. 
GemayeTs fortunes by its excessive embrace. 

It is against all this that the loss of Bashir 
Gemayd has to be measured. The measurement is 
to be found not so much in retrospectively gener- 
ous eulogies as in the particular insight of one of 
the last Americans to talk to Mr. Gemayd — and 
to Menachem Begin, at Mr. GemayeTs request — a 
few days before the assassination. 

The American was Sen. Aden Specter, a Penn- 
sylvania Republican who had taken off for Leba- 
non the previous weekend on behalf of the Foreign 
Operations Subcommittee of the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee to examine that country’s need 
for U.S. economic aid. His account of his 
whirlwind, three-day passage is well worth examin- 
ing for what it says about how the stage was set 
before Mr. Gemayel was killed. 

Sen. Specter says he found the 34-year-old 


By Philip Geyelin 

This column was written before the massacre 
of Palestinians in their Beirut camps. 


Gemayel hard-pressed and “very nervous” about a 
crucial mating later that day with Sad) Salam, an 
eider statesman of the Sunni Muslims. Mr. 
Gemayd had the quality of “the right man at the 
right time,” the senator felt He did not want to 
talk about aid; he seemed to count cm help from 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait What he needed was 
“time,” and this meant getting Israel to back off 
on its insistence cm an immediate peace treaty. 

Specifically. Mr. Gemayel urged Sen. Specter to 
use his influence on Mr. Begm; to explain that 
Israeli pressure was undermining Lebanon’s claim 
to independence, endangering its relations with the 
other Arab states and undermining his efforts to 
“forge a national coalition.” 

The Crisis 1 Might Be Soluble 9 


Convinced Mr. Gemayel was “malting all 
e right moves” (as the UJS. Embassy agreed). 


the right moves” (as the UJS. Embassy agreed). 
Sen. Specter met Mr. Begin in Jerusalem the next 
day. It was an evening session in Mr. Begzn’s up- 
stairs study. Mr. Begin was adamant at the outset 
He spoke of Mr. GemayeTs “ingratitude.” 

He was impatient for a peace treaty, irritated, 
and expansive on Lebanon's historic importance to 
land. But after long discussion of the problems, 
Mr. Begin softened!. He finally promised Sen. 
Specter, in so many words: “I won’t press him.” 

Immediately afterward, Mr. Begm came, down 


to his living room and repeated that pledge public- : 
ly. There is confirming evidence that the 'Begm. - 
government, after smothering Mr. Gemayel with a. 
cr ashing embrace; had indeed derided to cooL 
Had the damage already been dope, in ' a . way 
that weakened Mr. Gemayel and even contributed - 
to his assassination? Sen. Specter emphatically re- . 
jects the notion. Given the slim chance that. Mr. 
GemayeTs assassins will ever be dearly identified, 
this theory erf the case is no more worth .pursuing 
than Israel's thorny, unaccompanied by airy evi- 
dence, that the PLO was responsible. 

More interesting to the senator is the sense he 
had that, with Mr. Gemayd, there was at' least 
some hope of Israeli restraint, of a reasonably 
prompt withdrawal of Syrian as well as Israeli 
forces from Lebanon, and of the establishment of. 
a workable Lebanese central government. 

He mhw away with the impression that Mr. Be- - 
gin saw Lebanon as “a place he would not like to 
be in, but also doesn’t want any trouble from.”' 

Mr. Begin did not see the Syrians as a problem. 
He was “very Wont” about the probable impact on 
the Syrians <rf Israeli artmeiy trained . on 
Damascus. He bdieved that with some face-saving, 
the Syrians would be willing to leave. 

In short, Sen. Specter returned from his ' trip 
sharing the conviction of White House exports: 
and State Department officials that ' with a special 
US. envoy back an the scene, and “reconciliation* 
beginning to work, the Lebanese crisis juist might 
be beginning to be soluble. " ' • / 

But all that was before Bashir GemayeTs death. 

The Washington PasL • ~7 T , 


the best-inf ormed ; member of * the 
UJS:Senate(»inflitaiyaffitirs.If^^ 
Sen. Nmm who sketched f , out the 
- Scenario ■ of the- Phanfom wkfr phony 
US.~ markings, and. tiwmerchMtres- 
sel with a te r roris t’s bomb in its hold. 

. The main lesson the s««^tor draws 
from . . this : is that . Washington and 
Moscow have a joint stake m prevent- 
ing a retaliatory attack prompted by 
a- well-financed mamacjUsd beBeves 
he could inherit vroridipower wi the 
ashes of nuned.civpizarti 0 B£ ?y,y 
Says. S«l; Nrinni- : *‘Yqu Lhjwe. to 
presume that the- Sdvfrte-; would react 
to-; this .sort ef terroast move with 
some degree of sanity.” Yet no onc 
caribe surethatthqy would. -The sen- 
ator raxwnizes that pressures - could 
arise in the Soviet Inecsrchy £o obli- 
terate a major American ' city in- re- 
sponse to any tiaffiirj qwtt kiri de- 
spite Washington Y protestation that 
it was not responsible.' ; •. ; ' r J „ 


Crisis Center 


Reagan Conscientiously Rejects Johnson’s War 


W ASHINGTON — Even for 
Ronald Reagan, that was a re~ 


Vv Ronald Reagan, that was a re- 
markable rendering of history pre- 
sented before an audience of black 


By Haynes Johnson 


seated before an audience of black 
Republicans in Washington the other 
night. He was not just offering anoth- 
er debatable interpretation of the 
pasL He was rewriting the main texL 

Mr. Reagan's theme was the state 
of poverty and progress in America, 
espwaally as it implies to blacks. In 
his view, the Golden Age was reached 
in the 1950s and it has been downhill 
since. The villain: the Great Society. 

“With the coming of the Great So- 
ciety," he said, “government began 
eating away at underpinnings of the 
private enterprise s^vtemu The big 
taxers and big spenders in the Con- 
gress had started a binge that would 
slowly change the nature of our soci- 
ety, and even worse, it threatened the 
character of our people . . . 


"The decrease in poverty I referred 
to earlier started in the 1950s. By the 
time the full weight of the Great Soci- 
ety programs was felt, economic 
progress for America's poor had 
come to a tragic halt.” 

The speech comes at the beginning 
of an important political season. But 
it is the premises on which Mr. 
Reagan bases his arguments, not the 
political stakes, that make it signifi- 
canL Here stands his latest exposition 
of iris presidential role. 


LoisseapFoire 
It is laissez-faire, hands-off, leave- 
ii-to-private-business and let-it-tric- 


kl e-down thinking. He really seems to 
believe that therein lies the way to 
redress America's social ills. That is 
his lesson from the past. 


The Party Is Pressing 
Reagan to Run Again 


By James Res ton 


W ASHINGTON — Every once in 
a while when he is tired or ex- 


Mr. Reagan, whenever on occasion was m a de . At its best, the Great 


Lyndon Johnson's Great Society, 
tike LBJ himself, was lilted with bom- 
bast and highly inflated promises. 
The name itself evoked the least ad- 
mirable sides of the Johnson charac- 
ter. It was not enough to work for a 
“good society," the term suggested by 
Walter Lippmann years before. 

Nor was it enough to begin a na- 
tional effort to work at easing the 
plight of America’s poor. Mr. John- 
son, amid presidential beat of drums 
and fanfare of hyperbolic press re- 
leases, had to declare a full-scale “war 
an poverty." (At the height of the 
“war,” the total unnimi public bfll 
came to $2 billion, less than the year- 
ly profits then of one UJ>. corpora- 
tion, General Motors.) 

And certainly there woe failures, 
many of them. The belief in the effi- 
cacy of government programs, the 
growth of the “povertytiaans” who 
siphoned off federal grant largess and 
kept it from going to the poor, the 
inclination to “study the problem” 
and subsequently drown it in a sea of 
official reports, all these were among 
the obvious problems. 

But beyond these lay something 
more positive. Undeniable progress 
was made. At its best, the Great Sod- 


wound up delivering neither, audios- 
ing both wars at home and abroad. 

Even in that pivotal year of 1966, 
after American forces, materiel and 
money began pouring inland through 
the elephant grass of Vietnam in 
ever-increasing numbers. President 
Johnson dung to the belief that he 
could have it both ways. 

Problems Remain 


Talking to a group of bfack dvil 
rights leaders, he said: “We haven’t 
gone near as far as we’re gairigtogo 
in the next two years of my Office, 2 


the good Lord is willing, and . the 
creeks don'trise.”. 


Two years later the creeks.-rcise to 
flood-tide proportions and" coursed 
over their banks. Lyndon Johnson’s 
presidency was finished- So were his 
dreams for implementing, and per- 
fecting the Great Society. ; . 

That does not mean the effort of 
the Johnson years was ignoble, or 
thai progress failed to occur then. 
What it means is that, old problems 
remain. And it wjQl take ;more:than 
expressions of good will, talk about 
how great it was in the ’50s and trte- 
klo-down nostrums to solve them. 


Mem. Tb counter that threat, Scsl Nunn 
id on wants the United States pod the Sovi- 
l on et Union to establish a xmdeaa' ctisis 
living, center in a heutral Einopean c^ 

There, higb-rahking officers from 
i trip both rides M^ momtor K>n^tm 

mdts: and reass g re thrir commanders 
pedal .' that the suspicious bfips oai Tbfcir 
toon* . screens were indeed harmless flocks 
^ighV ofgeese and not a salvo of ICBMs. - 
. President Reagan is^ '.wanted,' -toa 
aih. He has Immched a higfaty dassiBed 
- V inter-agency study on the kind of 
•' ' J joint “confideace-bmhh'ng" steps that 
could be taken without ..uhdecBnniog 
- • tin U.S. intdligeoce-gathrring. appa- 

; nUus.;TTie studyf to bb.rcady m I4b- 
nrary, might serve as die baas of a 
major Reagan initiative iin 1983 to re- 
duce the ride of an aoqdental or ter- 
ring. ; rorist-inspired nuclear war. ‘ . ' ' • 

* " Mr.. Reagan knows -.■he has no 
means at his^ -disposal to push ‘the 
gjjjl • Communists off lueplanet. Yet here- 
Pigfa mains deeply distrustful erf the Rns- 
sians.Btforeiienidvedmtothe 
ygoj . White House, he would often tell 
u kg dose friends that- Moscow’s' ultimate 
design was : to donrinate the worid 
and ihat tbe Krcmlm was wilting to 
employ ■ auy ; terroristic means to 
ovQ acftieye tboseedds. 
ven’t The pitsident’a ingrained distrust 
lo go . of Soviet motives wifl not make it any 
^ 2 : easier .'tp implement tin kind of pro- 
file foimd^coratertarrori^ 

• Sen. Nuim fringing. • • 
ie to -r - The.'' CIA : has jpirctof . that . Soviet 
irsed ; arms- earmarked 'ior Libya and the 
ton’s Palestinians -are - winding op in tesrrar- 
» his ists' hands. dearly, Mr. Reagan wxD 
per- - have a difficult' time curbing terrorist 


actmuea gamma ting in places such 
as Libya, without Moscow’s full co- 
operation. He must therefore be will- 
ing tp hold KMoas ialks riteRns- 
aaos on - limiting . .. worldwide ship- 
incuts of ^conventional arms arid nu- 
clear ledmotogy transfers. So far, 
he has .riot disown the slightest interest 
in anysudi nndertakmg. ■ 

Cox News Service 


The Washington Post 




they have a chance. ety embraced an attitude that went to 

If he doesn’t run for a second term, the heart of the American promise. It 
they say, even though he would be 73 involved a recognition that a society 


ety embraced an attitude that went to 


asperated by toe endless tangles of 
politics at home and abroad. Presi- 
dent Reagan mutters about going 
home at the end of his first term. 

Every American president in this 
century except Calvin Coolidge has 
talked about chucking it after one 
term — but discovered in the end that 
the alluring temptations of the White 
House were more powerful than 
booze or sex. President Eisenhower D- 


UETTER TO THE EDITOR 


years old at the beginning and, if he should be judged by how it cares for 
won. 77 at the end, the party would its weakest members; that society 


FogwaahRetqpondH 


tear itself . apart over support for strengthens itself by addressing tbar 


moderate Candida such, as Vice problems; that the problems they 
President Bush or Senate Majority face and the reality of many of then 
Leader Howard Baker on the one lives tie beyond the ability of private 


hand, or conservatives like Rep. Jack businesses to solve. They require a 
Kemp of New York or Sen. Jesse national effort, a wi llingne ss to act. . 


lustrated the point, and is probably 
more relevant to Mr. Reagan’s deci- 


sion than anybody else. 
In December 1953. v 


In December 1953, within the first 
year of his presidency, some of Ike’s 
adoring supporters began telling toe 
press that “of course he would run 
ror a second term.” Mr. Eisenhower 
immediately wrote to his brother Mil- 
ton: “If ever I should show any inter- 
est of yielding to persuasion, please 
call in the psychiatrists, or even bet- 
ter, the sheriff. I feel there can be no 
showing made that my duty extends 
beyond a one- term performance." 

No doubt Mr. Eisenhower meant 
it Yet, although he had a serious 
heart attack and an ileitis operation 
later in his first term, he did not insist 
on going home. For by that time he 
did not quite know where home was, 
and asked instead for toe advice of 
the leaders of his party. 

They assembled in the White 
House on Friday, Jan. 13, 1956, and 
agreed unanimously that only Ike 
could hold the party together, bal- 
■ ance toe budget against the Demo- 
cratic Party “spenders” and keep the 
peace of the world. They convinced 
him that toe presidency, despite its 
strains, would actually be good for 
his heart, since he would be undo- 
better medical supervision in toe 
White House than anywhere else. 

Mr. Eisenhower agreed. ”1 have 
just about derided," he said, “that a 
first-term president, unless he has 
been publicly repudiated from the be- 
ginning of his term, can scarcely get 
his own party to think in terms of a 
candidate other than himself." 

This is nreriselv the amiment the. 


Helms of North Carolina on the a recollection at 
other. In this situation, he would, son is instinctive, 
they ted him, open up the White trip with him on ti 
House door to Senator Kennedy or Air Force One. In 
former Vice President Mondale, ri- half humble, half 
ther of whom would dismantle the re- lancing to reports 
forms of toe last two years. and Congress had 

Left to his own preferences, Mr. passing the Great S 
Reagan would probably prefer to . , 

turn his responsibilities over to A Long 

younger men in 1984 He has played « A prcsident ^ 
toe greatest role on the worm stage Cabinet have to p 
that any actor or pohbcian could un- for next season’s c 
agme, and is now, although be does ^didfiS^r 


A recollection about Lyndon John- 
son is instinctive. It comes from a 
trip with him on the presidential jet. 
Air Force One. In typical LBJ style, 
half humble, half boastful he was 
talking to reporters about what he 
and Congress bad accomplished in 
passing the Great Society legislation. 


Regarding “ East-West Dialogue 
With a Gag " (IHT. Sept 8): We 
should nke to comment on some of 
the misleading statements in- Flora 
Lewis’ article on the recent Pugwash 
Conference in Warsaw. 

Over the past 25 years toe Pugwash 
Conferences have been based on our 
desire to keep open fines of commit 
pication between -leading scientists 
and scholars of . opposing" political 


ty on prisoners; arid other political 
and economic factors contributing to 
the {HTsetiLdrffictilties of Boland and 

■ their import; for European security. 

The letter from Andrei; Sakharov, 
which Flora .Lewis- staled" ^was. effec- 
tivehr supprcsscd, wa8 broughl to our 
conlerence by oneofthe participants 
and, m ^ccordance with our rules, 
wrf circulated Officially as an infor- 

■ mafi on dbcumenL ltwas discussed in 
' working gronps and at a plenary ses- 
sion. There were alsoother papers se- 


J. & 1 *J! 

.■■'efctrv 

•W 


systems, particularly in times of tm- ^er^ 'critical of Soviet (arid -U.S.) 
ston,. in order to achieve ' bur mate policy on arms and on Kwmam rights; 

-1 r I . ti v.- . . ' 


A Long Furrow 


“A president and a Congress and a 
Cabinet have to plow a long furrow 
for next season’s crops. That is whai 
we did this year. Congress took many 


aim erf averting, nuclear war. ." 

The invitation, to hold the .confer- 
ence in Warsaw was maria and ac- 
cepted in August 1980 and confirmed 
in February 1982. The choice of 
country as a meeting place for our 
many conferences, symposia and 


the more he wui ue provoked to try mne; .omerwise, many countries 

for aoot&o* term. He has been stung -^gbie t<x such meetings. 


by criticism that he has not mastered 
the details of his job and is too in- 
dolent or weary to work steadily for 
long periods. As a result, he has been 
much more energetic recently and is 


planning to campaign actively fra the 
Republicans in toe remaining weeks 
before toe midterm elections. 

Both parties are now watching this 
struggle and wondering what be will 
do. what be is doing for the time 
being is to fight more strenuously 
than ever before — against the Dem- 
ocrats, toe allies and toe Russians. He 
is paying no attention to the other 
leaders of bis party, who want to 
know what he intends to do in 1984. 

Tins is what most presidents do. 
They make the opposition guess, 
holding power as long as they can, as 
Mr. Eisenhower did. The guess here is 
that Mr. Reagan will not go on for 
another lenn, but that's what Ike 
thought, too, and he finally yielded to 
the pressure of his party. 


ucation, conservation, immigration, 
nurses, hospital cancer, heart, 
strokes, all kinds of research, 24 bills 
on education alone. Ondvil rights we. 
have accom p lished more in 10 
nwntVis than maD history put togeth- 
er. Tlte same for conservation. 


“I ought to be very candid. We 
don’t know toe answers to a good 
many of these riddles. We don’t know 
how to unpoDute the water and desalt 
it, but we are trying to find out We 
have got programs started and we are 
revving them up. We don’t know if 
rent supplements are the answer. We 
don’t have a complete program on 
how to dean the air and water. We 
arc going to try and find out. The 
main pomt is that we are not stand- 
ing s till. We are moving forward.” 

The tragedy of Lyndon Johnson, 
and a tragedy for America, is that his 
Great Society was overtaken by Viet- 
nam. LBJ Stubbornly and wrongly 
believed he could, give America guns 


given the diversity of political views 
among Pugwash particip ant^. 

Tbe ag m da for the conference was 
fixed before martial law was impregd, 
but the . Polish question of course was 
raised in toe debates. 

_ An invitation for an exchange of 
views with General Jaruzdski was ac- 
cepted by toe council as is the cusr 
tom when requested by a high official 
from a host country. (Such en- 
counters have occurred many tunes in 
the past, for example in 1976 with 
Prime Minister Indira ftenflh i yj ten 
India was in a state of emergency.) 
Deputy Premier Rakowski also par- 
tidpated in a working group session 
which was attended by most of thc 
conference participants. 


skuas ' were held during which hud- 


ear war. / ~ as well as toe policy of the Poiish gov- 

hold toe .confer- enunerit; with respect to Solidarity, 
as made and &&-. AH were allowed free Voice. '■ 

80 and confirmed As the above mtiicates^ we do not 
The choice of “cower” to toe Soviets. In some West- 
Pg place for our ern cwdes wc have often bees caorid- 
. symposia and end as Soviet dupes, since they cou- 
- imply either ap- rider that anyone outside the official 
ion to theidfiolo- establishment willing to at down 
l in power at that ; with the Russians arid talk of peace is 
many countries automatically, suspect. Equally, there 
or such meetings, arc. factions jn. toe Soviet Union 
of political views: which conadcr-Pugwash as an agent 
tidpanis. of the .Wesu We do not consider that 

« conference was toe Russians are “doing [us] a big fa* 
law was imposed, vor by atteiidiiig.” Rather, their pres- 
ion of course was cnee makes our East-West dialogue 
..possible: — a dialogue which has 
an exchange of brought some striking successes. The 
laruzdsld was ac-‘ SoMet Pugwato group includes some 
til as is the cus- of toe most distinguished scientists in 
by a high official ThJtt" country, whose judgment we re- 
itiy. (Such en- spect and whose cooperation we val- 
ed many times in ue in placing our conclusions before 
tie in 1976 with.- -toeir government, 
ra Gandhi when We all agree that at toe present 
e of em ergency.) .time top-priority must.be gjven.to our 
kowski also par- chief objective . — prevention of no- 
og group session . dear war. '"Any other- issue, however 
% most of . the important, mast take second place in 
ais. . our efforts to reach agreement on the 

L lengthy discus- . .ways to achieve our main goal 
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hitting questions and comments were 
pul to toe two officials and were an- 


pul to toe two officials and wm'an- 
swered with candor. The tofiic&jdis-’ 
cussed, included', toe suppression" of 
ite*Wte7tv;,ftej«xirte^ of bnitafi- 


DOROTHY HODGKIN, 
MARTIN M. KAPLAN. 


Pugwash Gcmferences on.Scieoce 

Wrald Affairs, London. 
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Guerrillas Hold 
;es in Honduras 
Chamber of Commerce 


. By Richard J. Mcislin 

New. York lima Seme* 

. SAN PEDRO SULA. Honduras 
— Leftist guerrillas bolding about 
*■ — * — including three u^> 


Among the captives were Gusta- 
Q Adolfo Alfaro, minister of eco- 


roffknalsof tBe Honduran govern- 
ment,, released 14' captives Sarur- 

- day but threatened to start kHUxig 
the rest if their demands were not 

.met. 

The guerrillas, who are believed 
■' to number 10, took over theCham- 
her. of ) Commerce buildmglxi a res- 
, identiaj ' neighborhood of San' 
’■PedroSula on Friday night.. A- 

- guard was lolled and two business- 
men were wounded in the siege, 
which . was made during a meeting 
of .business leaders and govern- 
ment officials on economic and 

- political problems. 

r. - Details of the rebels’ demand s 
' remained sketchy as efforts to ne- 
gbtiate continued. The guerrillas 
. were said to be seeking the release 
of a number' of political prisoners, 

; including Alejandro Montenegro, 

' 'a' Salvadoran guerrilla leader who 
was arrested by Honduran security 
“ forces recently. 


vo 

nmnics; Arturo Corieto Moreira. 
minister of the treasury, and Gon- 
zalo Cartas Pineda, president of 
-the Central Bank. 

Radio reports said those to- 
included several men with 
health problems, a number of 
women and the two businessmen 
who had been wounded. They 
were not identified. One of the 
captives, Armando Colcsner, a 
businessman, escaped through a 
window. He said about a dm * * 
guerrillas were inside. 

Both the guerrillas and the gov- 
ernment said two U.S. citizens 

were among 10 to 13 foreigners 
being held m the building, but a 
top U.S. Embassy official said lat- 


San Pedro Sula, about 90 miles 
(145. . kilometers) northwest of 
Tegucigalpa, the ' capital, is the 
commercial and economic center 
of Honduras. 


top U.S. Embassy official said lat 
est reports were that no U.S. citi- 
zens were among the hostages. 

Dozens of armed Honduran sol- 
diers were' stationed around the 
Chamber of Commerce building as 
the siege continued. Roads into the 
neighborhood were blocked by 
troops, although journalists and 
others walked freely across the 
street from the buil ding 

The police said the guerrillas be- 
longed to the Cinchonero Popular 
Liberation Movement, named af- 
ter a 19th century Honduran 
peasant leader. A U.S. official said 


U.S. Airports Are Faulted on Detecting Winds > 


New York Timer Servlet 
KENNER, r -niiiaana — S mall - 
sca l e but lethal bursts of wind thar 
can slam a low-flying plane to the 
ground are not being detected by 
weather-monitoring systems at 
research ; 


US. airports, a 


meteorol- 


ogist says. 

Dr. John McCarthy, co-director 
of the Joint Airport Weather Stud- 
ies Project, described his findings 
on the wind phenomenon, which is 
called “microburst," at a public 
hearing of the National Transpor- 
tation Safety Board. 

His testimony came Friday near 
the end of the four-day bearing 
that was investigating why a Pan 
American World Airways jetliner 
crashed July 9. The plane fell from 
a low altitude soon after takeoff, 
killing 146 persons on board and 8 
on the grouuJ. in a housing devel- 
opment just east of the New Or- 


new scientific evidence *>i»« intense 
rain, as brief as 20 or 30 seconds., 
can collect on a plane's surface 
and cause it to stall. The scientist. 
James K. Luers of the University 
of Dayton Research Institute, said 
heavy rain creates a water film and 
roughness on a plane's surface. 

He said that in flying at a high 
angle, as in a takeoff, a ram- 
zoughened plane can lose 30 per- 
cent of its lift ability. He and an- 


a mile an hour per 


other researcher, Patrick Haines, 
found that in heavy rain a plane's 
air speed can diminish at the rate 
of about half 
second. 

Mr. Luers has begun an analysis 
of the July 9 crash for Pan Am in- 
surers and a consumer group. Vol- 
unteers in Service to Aviation 
Safety. 

“Ice ch ang e s the airflow over 
wings,** he said. “What we're sav- 


ing is, rain f?n do the same thmS 
lo the wings of a plane .as ice o' 
frost. It effectively roughens it sc 
there will be a lift loss and a draf 
increase." , 

His computer studies shots bt, 
said, that many accidents in which 
wind shear was cited as the pro W ju 
ble cause occurred in rainfall. r\ e ho 
said rain's effects on the plane * f 0 
aerodynamics had not been prop-. c 


erly considered. 


New York Doctors Get Guidelines 
On Resuscitation of Terminally 111 
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leans Airport. 

r. McCarthy is director of the 


Mr. 


A hostage, identified as Mario Beiot, president of a local 
Chamber of Commerce, watches through a bullet-marked door 
in the bukfing in San Pedro Stria held by leftist guerrillas. 


National Center for Atmospheric 
Research in Boulder, Colorado, 
which is conducting the study 
along with the University of Chi- 
cago. He described the microburst, 
a type of wind shear, as “an insidi- 
ous downdraft, rather symmetri- 
cal." 


the guerrillas were believed to have 
ties to the Farabundo Marti Liber- 
ation Front, a leftist group that is 
one of the major factions fighting 
the El Salvador government. 

There has been an increase in 
terrorist attacks in Honduras since 
January, when an elected ci vilian 


government replaced the longtime 
military regime here. There have 
been several bombing incidents, 
including one that knocked out 
power stations near the capital 
July 4. Leftist guerrillas have taken 
responsibility for two airline hi- 
jackings in the \ 


: past year. 


In Rio, Slum Pupils Find Hope in 'Aunt Elisa 9 

Unschooled Former Seamstress Improvises Program to Raise Reading Skills 


Rapid Change 

"The problem with the micro- 
burst," be said, “is that it increases 
lift and increases air speed. Then it 
rapidly goes away, and then it be- 
comes a killer." Wind in a micro- 
burst can move “from zero to tre- 
mendous velocity to zero in two 
minutes, he said." 

in research this year in Denver, 
Mr. McCarthy said, researchers 
found 62 microbursts from May IS 
to Aug. 13. 

Airport equipment, he said, can 


By Ronald Sullivan 

New York Timer Service 

NEW YORK — The Medical 
Society of the State of New York 
has issued its first guidelines for 
withholding emergency resuscita- 
tion from terminally ill hospital 
patients whose bean or breathing 
fails. 

Minnesota. North Carolina, and 
Alabama also have guidelines, as 
do many individual hospitals. The 
guidelines are strictly advisory and 
nave no legal authority, but medi- 
cal authorities are recommending 
that they be used as a legal de- 
fense. 

Essentially, the guidelines state 
that do-not-resusciiate orders 
should not be given unless “an ap- 
propriate knowledge of the serious 
nature of the patient’s condition" 
exists and the attending physician 
ha< deter min ed that such an order 
is appropriate. 


ne guidelines, a do-not- 
oraer may be justified 


Under the 
resuscitate 
even though patients' are receiving 
vigorous medical therapy. 

When patients can make their 
own judgment, the decision should 
be reached between them and the 
physician. If they cannot, the deci- 
sion should be reached after con- 
sulting family members. In the 
event of any disagreement, no such 
order should be given. 

In giving an order, the guide- 
lines stipulate the following: 

• The order is to be written by 
the attending physician. A verbal 
or telephone order “cannot be jus- 
tified as sound medical or legal 
practice" 

• The attending physician is re- 
sponsible for ensuring that the or- 
der is discussed with hospital staff 
members. 

• Facts and considerations in- 
volving the order should be made 


i, 

m 

4-t 


the patient's 


progres*en 
IT I 


part of 
notes. 

• The order is “subject to re- 
view" at any time and “may be res- 
cinded at any time." 

According to New York hospi 



adopt exceedingly _ 

policies involving emergency life-V^ 
prolonging measures For teimmal-C r 
ly ill patients. f „ 

As a consequence, said Arnold ® 
E. Rosenbium, executive vice pres-Lj 
idem of La Guardia Hospital, ter-w, 
minally ill patients who should tori' • 
ethical and moral considerations 
be allowed to die “with dignity"!! 
are being resuscitated, a result her 
described as “only crud and inhu-f 
mane.’’ 


detect large-scale, low-lying wind 
smaller n 


OifuCokr 


By Jackson Diehl 

Washington Port Service 
RIO DE JANEIRO — The dtil- 
drerLbegm climbing up to “Aunt 
.Elisa’s” at 8 AJM, when s sea 
-breeze blows over the mountain- 
side. They arrive over the last ridge 
barefoot and distracted, some of 
them carrying doth bags they will 


live in shacks dinging to a st 
lush-green mountainside overh _ 
ing a beach where new condomini- 


ums sell for $500,000, she is right. 

tilable 
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m carrying doth bags they will 
use later in the da^for sho^hinc 
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gear to work on the sidewalks of 
Rio’s business district. 

Near the top of the mountain, a 
; ramshackle room built with patch- 
work walls of driftwood ana a tin- 
roof and and containing a few old 
desks serves as their school. The 
schoolteacher, Francises Elisa 
Medeiros Pirosi —-“Aunt Elisa” to 
many in tfaevast slum of Rocinha 
— is gaming a reputation for 
teaching these, rejected children 
how to read. 

Her school has no official ac- 
creditation, and Mrs. Pirosi has 
had little formal education. 


But in a nation where 25 percent 
[ is illiterate. 


v.i- >• 

, ... tes: a [. 
ism?*. 


of the adult population : 

Mrs. Pirosi’s method is being cited 
as an example of improvisation in 
the Third. World. Her teaching ef- 
fort .has. been bolstered by grants 
from the United Nations Chil- 
dren's Fund (UNICEF), the Brazi- 
lian government and the local 
American school 
“This is my palace," Mis. Pirosi 
said. In . Rocinha, where more than 
75,000 of Rio deJaneiio's destitute 


Only one public school is availat 
for the more than 10,000 children 
in the district, and many families 
cannot afford even to try to use it. 

“There isn’t money for uniforms 
and supplies," Mrs. Pirosi said 
“And the children are needed to 
fetch water from the wdls, to help 
at home . .. Any child who has a 
problem ... is not allowed in the 
public school anyway." 

Mrs. Pirosi’s answer has been to 
operate a simple series of classes, 
allowing children to come and go 
freely between 8 AM. and 10 
P.M^ and to tailor her lessons to 
the special problems and interests 
of poor children. 

Hers is the model of the infor- 
mal community-organized school 
apparently the only hope of educa- 
tion for many of Brazil’s poor ur- 
ban masses. "It is a different an- 
swer to a special situation," she 
said. “There are so many social 
problems, and so many children 
are lost." 

Since opening the school in 
1980. Mrs. Pirosi says, about 50 
children have advanced to the sec- 
ond grade of the public schooL 
The number includes pupils who 
had been rejected because of men- 
tal retardation or behavioral prob- 
lems, rite said. 

In three more months, she will 


“graduate” 28 more, and 80 chil- 
dren now come to her shack. With 
“rhythm and compassion," she 
says, she can guide a willing child 
to semi-literacy in as little as 15 
days. 

It is a work of great pride for 
Mrs. Pirosi 43, who has two chil- 
dren of her own and worked as a 
domestic servant and a seamstress 
before becoming a teacher. Mrs. 
Pirosi who was Born in the impov- 
erished, rural northeast, had only 
one year of schooling before she 
married. 

Eighteen years ago, in search of 
a better life, the Puosis came to 
Rocinha, which has changed little, 
she says. “A lot of poverty, a lot of 
hunger, a lot of cnme, repression, 
all the problems," Mrs. Pirosi said. 


into a hissing snake, for example, 
or a “q" into a man looking back 
over his shoulder. 

“The method just seemed natu- 
ral to me," she said. “All of it was 
just trying lo get children to pay 
attention and remember it." 

After years of working by her- 
self, Mrs. Pirosi was “discovered” 
by UNICEF relief workers in Ro- 
dnha. She received a grant of 
about $50 last year, plus a black- 
board. Other donations for the 
school soon came in, including a 
grant this year of about $75 from, 
the city education department, but 
after this election year Mrs. Pirosi 
is not counting on government aid 
to keep the school going. She is 
hoping for a broader community 
effort 


shears but not the smaller micro- 
bursts — less than 2*4 miles (4 ki- 
lometers) in width — that are su&- 

r ried of being a cause of the July 
crash as well as of other air acci- 
dents. “We need a new system,” he 
said. 

Mr. McCarthy also said training 
programs to teach airplane crews 
how to cope with wind shears were 
inadequate and should be im- 
proved to lake account of new sci- 
entific evidence. 

The weather on July 9 was the 
object of intense scrutiny at the 
hearing. That afternoon, witnesses 
said, was dark, windy and wet. A 
housewife testified that she had 
driven through “a wall of rain" in 
Kenner at the time of the crash. 


American Organizations Plan Efforts 
To Register Voters Who live Abroad 


In testimony on Thursday, a sci- 
entist questioned the hearing’s 
focus on wind shear and offered 


haemmianal Herald Tribune 

WASHINGTON — Overseas 
voter registration drives will be 
held during September and early 
October by the Association of 
Americans Resident Overseas and 
Republican and Democratic over- 
seas organizations. 

The Association of Americans 
Resident Overseas plans a voter 
registration week next week with 
registration rallies at American 
churches, colleges, and dub meet- 
ings in 17 countries. It will also 
sponsor debates between Republi- 
can and Democratic candidates. 

Republicans Abroad will 
sor voter registration nights in ; 


[ember and early October in vari- 
ous dries in 40 nations. Democrats 
Abroad will have similar activities 
in all the countries in which they 
are active. 


Americans overseas who have 
questions about voting should get 
in touch with: 

Democrats Abroad; 157 Route 
du Grand Lancy; 1213 Onex. Ge- 
neva. 

Republicans Abroad; 310 First 
Street, S.E; Washington D.C.. 
20003. 

Federal Voting Assistance Pro- 
gram; Office of the Secretary of 
•Defense; The Pentagon, Room 
1B457; Washington D.C., 20031. 


DIAMONDS 



YOUR BEST BUY 

Single diamonds at wholesale prices 
b> ordering direct from Antwerp- 
the wtvkfs mos important cut- 
diamond market. Give diamonds 
to the ones \ou love. hu> for 
investment, for >our enjo>mem. 
S’ rite airmail for free price tut 
or coil us: 

Joachim GoMenstein 
diamantexport 

EfNMwri 1928 


FeHkmm»l 42 , B -2000 Abbwob 1 
234 .Ov. 5 L, 


B e lgium - TeLs (323) 
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at the Diamond Club Bldg. 
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9k began teaching after she 
successfully helped one erf her 
daughters and ndghbors and 
friends asked her to teach their 
children, too. With that, the idea 
of a school was born. 

Mrs. Pirosi says she tries to have 
the children learn only one thing 
by rote — the five standard 
vowels, which are identical in Por- 
tuguese and English. Then she 
guides them through the. conso- 
nants ? - " ’ 

look 

familiar. Darting about the room 
and mimicking the form of each 
letter while the children make its 
sound, Mrs. Pirosi turns an “s " 


s phonetically, identifying the 
of each letter with something 
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Argentina Restricts Sale of Beef, 
Imposes Price Ceilings on Bread 
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By "Edward Schumacher 

New York Times Service 

'BUENftS. AIRES —The Argen- 
tine government, trying to come to 
grips with a worsening economy, 
has banned the sale of beef in res- 
taurants two days a week and im- 
■ilinw on milk and 


price ceilings 


»ng the rise in beef prices, 
winch have almost tripled m the 
last two months. 

A kilogram (12 pounds) of 
round steak averages 74,000 pesos, 
which is just undo - $2, but Argen- 
tine incomes are depressed. In 
mid-July, a kilogram cost 35,000 




: ;7^ 


The new economic package was 
the latest in a series of measures by 
the 1 1 -week-old government of 
president Reynaldo Bignone, a re- 
tired army general that have 


moved the country from the mili- 
tary’s former free- market orienta- 
tion to a more stale-controlled 
economy in an attempt to deal 
with the crisis. 

- Many opposition economists 
and political leaders have criticized 
the economic measures as too lit- 
tle. Former Economy Minister 
Aldo Ferrer called them “mere 
palliatives." Francisco Maruique, 
head of the centrist Federal Party, 
said the price controls would lead 
to shortages and a black market 




EDITOR 


- “The fundamental objective we 
are pursuing is the reactivation of 
the economy,” Economy Minister 
Jorge Wehbe said in announcing 
the new an.sterity measures 

He was also trying to dampen St3T3!VUlslty Dl©S 1¥1 

an annual inflation rate that for * 

two months has been na min g at 
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more than 450 percent, he said. 

- . Gasofiae Rationing 
- The government also ann ounced 
that -a" gasoline rationing plan 
would soon be put into effect- But 
.the gravity of the crisis was sym- 
bolized' by the ban on beef sales in 
restaurants, which is to be in effect 
Thursdays arid Fridays. 

- ' Argentina is a ranching country 
and one of the world’s leading beef 
exporters; beef ranging from thick 
sintxnMO grilled sweetbreads is a 
staple of the Argentine diet. 

. Mr. Wehbe said be was 
to cut demand for beef in hopes 


Composer’s Widow Was 93 


New York Tones Service 

NEW YORK — Vera Stravin- 
sky, 93, second wife and widow of 
Igor Stravinsky, died Friday at her 
apartment here. She had suffered a 
stroke in June. 

Born Vera de Bosset, she was 
raised on a country estate between 
St. Petersburg and Moscww. She 
played Helen in a Russian silent 
firm version of “War and Peace” 
before moving to Paris where she 
painted and supervised the making 
of costumes for Serge Diagfailev’s 
revival of “The Firebird.” 


In later years she had 30 exhibi- 
tions of ha - paintings in Tokyo, 
Tel Aviv, Mexico City. London, 
Paris, Berlin and other dries. 


She and Stravinsky met in 1921. 
When Stravinsky decided that be 
could not five without her, he in- 
sisted that his wife, Catherine, 
meet his mistress. Catherine died 
in 1939 and Vera married the com- 
poser the following year. 
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Panos Ioannoa 

NICOSIA (UPI) — Education 
Minister Panos loannou, 55, who 
introduced ambitious new educa- 
tion programs shortly after his ap- 
pointment last April, died Satur- 
day when his chauffeuxed car col- 
lided with another vehicle. 


Mr. loannou had been pursuing 
for the establishment of a 
iot university for members of 
the Greek and Turkish com- 
munities. 


Christian Ferras 
PARIS (AP) — One of France’s 
leading violinists, Christian Ferras, 
49. died suddenly in Paris early 
Wednesday, Ins family announced. 
The cause of death was not given. 

At the age of 10, Mr. Ferras 
received the first prize of the Nice 
Conservatory. He won the first 
prize of tiie 


Conservatory m 
where he studied with Rene 


Benedetti and Joseph CalveL 

Mr. Ferras then started an inter- 
national career with leading 
orchestras and conductors, notably 
recording the romantic concetti of 
Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Sibelius 
and others with Herbert von Kara- 
jan. Since the recent retirement of 
Zmo Francesca tti, be was consid- 
ered ate of France’s leading coo- 
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of the key Swiss bank 


it 


is always open for 
business. 


Sydney. Zurich. 
London. Tokyo. The key 
Swiss bank never sleeps. 

There are always 
branches open for busi- 
ness. Checking out what’s 
what at the stock ex- 
change. Keeping track 
of current gold fixing 
and market prices. Trade 
finance. Foreign exchange. 
Underwriting. Investment 
management. Just tell us 
what banking services you 
require and we’ll take it 
from there. 

Swiss Bank Corpora- 
tion has branches and 
representatives on all 5 
continents. To help you 
capitalise on opportuni- 
ties all over the world. 

Call us. We hold the key 
to quality banking. 


r , 














Sidney with its distinctive Harbour Bridge is the business centre of 

Australia. 



Swiss Bank Corporation 

Schweizerischer Bankverein 
Societe de Banque Suisse 
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international Bond Prices — Week of Sept. 16 
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have the banking network to open doors for you 
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From Rotterdam to New York to 
\bkohama, the world’s ports report an 
increase in goods coming in and going 
out More and more companies, it seems, 
are expanding their horizons from 
domestic to global markets. 

When oceans separate you from 
trading partners, you can conquer the 
distance through your local Geobanking 
connection. Geobanking •. it’s the synonym 
for worldwide banking at Manufacturers 
Hanover, a major U.S. bank with $55 billion 
in assets. 

How to fed right at home, 
thousands of miles from home. 

With Manufacturers Hanover as your 
export/import bank, you can work with 
buyers or sellers anywhere in the world 
through safe, reliable and efficient banking 
channels. Call on the Geobankers, and 
you’ll have access to one erf the most 
extensive banking networks of ail: over 100 
Manufacturers Hanover offices, subsidiaries 
and affiliates in over 40 countries, plus 
nearly 5,000 correspondent banks in the 
G.S. and more than 130 other countries. 

When you’re ready, we’re ready. 

Delays in Letter erf Credit transactions 
and collections can be costly by denying 
you prompt payment for exported goods . 


or timely access to imported merdraridise: 

At Manufacturers Hanover, we have / 
the systems in place to expedite proces- -- 
sing of Letters of Credit And 'y£. hate the ’ 
people, too, with specialized skills in pro- 
cessing the required documents swiftly : ; 
and accurately. ..V..-- 

Also, the international recognition of 
the Manufacturers Hanover hkrte on your 
Letter of Credit helps assure accept^lity 
and prompt servicing; i 

Sorting out the- possbilitle&. ' V. : 

The opportunities that exjst in foreign 
trade extend to small iuid medium-sized 
companies, as well as large n^jltiri^iorial V : 
corporations. ‘ .W-.-.; •' , ; : . /: V . 

Toward that end; we pffieriyou a : 
complete line of services. We canamange 
the type of financing that suits your 
needs best— from a Letter of Geditto - ; 
short-term financing. Wll. advise you. re- ; 
garefing available govemntentj^ 

And, as a leader in foreign exchahg^ 
trading, we can often ^et you fdie best 
rates for your /spot »xff orv^dciHrency 
transactions. 


i wuuui^ lyA/VA, 

talk to the Geobarikers erf Manufacturers 
Hanover. They can open dqbrs by putting 
their totalglobaLco^ work, 

for you. . - v 
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World Energy Crisis Lessens; Experts Warn Against Complacency j 

^ X CP X . ...hough this yie* xs •. 


By Joseph Fitehett 

L ONDON — The energy crisis seems to be becoming a 
cyclical issue, a little lake the food crisis that periodi- 
cally grabs the headlines when harvests fail. 

Never again to be ignored as an economic factor, ener- 
gy nonetheless appears to be available via the market in 
quantities and at prices keeping pace with economic 
growth and energy demand, most experts say. 

The latest serious report, issued by Standard Oil of 
California last month, predicted permanent oil savings 
above recent projections of SO billion barrels — the equiv- 
alent of discovering a new Saudi Arabia. 

But the same optimistic experts — perhaps sensing that 
they may be working themselves out of a job — immedi- 
ately inject two caveats against complacency. 

Catastrophe in the Gulf could cause economic upheav- 


al again iij,the industrial countries. Third World and pro- 
ducing nations alike. 

Secondly, the oil shocks in the 1970s — ' OPEC 1 and 
OPEC 2 — have spurred an extensive industrial transfor- 
mation. relocating a lot of manufacturing in' the newly 
industrializing countries with cheaper labor and forcing 
advanced countries to specialize in more sophisticated 
forms of technology using less energy. While this change 
undoubtedly would have happened anyway, the revalua- 
tion of energy brutally accelerated the pace. 

Although the situation has in some ways steadied, the 
effects of the grave upheavals of the 1 970s have apparent- 
ly still not been grasped by everyone, including some peo- 
ple in the energy business. Recent developments, such as 
the Mexican financial crisis and the growing debt expo- 
sure of Eastern Europe, underscore the continuing impact 


of ail. spurring overinvestment in some places and under- 
mining existing industry elsewhere. 

The loss of OPECs surpluses — the 13 member slates 
are expected to show a combined deficit of $9 billion this 
year — has drained a pool of capital. Meanwhile, the 
price of oil is still high, a special burden on developing 

countries whose debts are coming due. 

In industrial countries, the drastic changes in consump- 
tion patterns are evident in the crisis in refining: overca- 
pacity has mounted because some operators failed to read 
the numbers and others were reluctant to dose down 
themselves if there was a chance competitors might fold 
first and leave the field open. 

Forecasting, more necessary than ever, remains a peri- 
lous art. 

But an overriding conclusion about the energy outlook 
is that another surge in energy prices seems highly unlike- 


ly in this decade. “Only an astonishing rise in developing 
countries’ demand or a revolution in a major producer 
can alter the flat outlook for oiL” said a Paris- based in- 
ternational Energy Agency expert, who is convinced that , 
Western industrial nations never again will import as 
much oil as they did in 1979. However, the Third World 
seems the ultimate victim of the energy crisis, suffering 
from both shohage and glut. 

The impression of glut colors almost everyone’s think- 
ing — creating inertia, reinforced by the high cost of. in- 
vestment. Synthetic fuels have died. Coal and nuclear en- 
ergy are hamstrung by this combination of high costs and 
lessened sense of urgent?/, as is gas. Gas development also 
has acquired a political overtone because of the Soviet 
Union’s position as potentially the world’s greatest sup- 
plier. 

The Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries* 


future. In the short am. the price m an> •*. 
that OPEC has lost its abihtyto mfl« for example, > 
direction other than down. “Saudi ^crease its ^ 
has the excess capacity to 1 ?wct P -gut in practical $ 

market share.” an analyst, said- 8 ^ prices. r f t 
political terms it lacks the ievcTag P between oil 
In this context. voices ; calling ,Jot be- vj 

producers and industrial countries or interest- 

cause of the lack of pressing mutual interests o -j 

ing mutual forms of pressure. or j_ as trends in 

. Strategists therefore have the ta« ^ pro- 

stockpiling show: Business wants i^f^rrunent wants to 
filing from the current calm, while g have provid- 

put Si place the kind of deFenses that wouia na v 
ed effective protection in the last crisis. 
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The Majors Reducing 
Scope of Operations, 



Europe: 
Unified 
Market 
For Gas 

By Marcello Colitti 

R OME — In one of the most 
dramatic recent develop- 
ments in the energy field, a unified 
European market for natural gas is 
now a reality. But the trend toward 
the creation of an international 
natural gas market has lost much 
of its glitter. 

In the last decade, the map of 
Europe has been crisscrossed with 
gas pipes, carrying not only inter- 
European trade (for example, from 
the Netherlands to Italy), but also 
gas from outside Europe (notably 
from the Soviet Union). 

With the completion of the 
trans- Mediterranean gas line from 
Algeria and Tunisia to Italy, the 
feeders supplying the European 
market began to resemble spokes 
in a big wheel: the hub in south 
central Europe, a north-south feed- 
er from the Netherlands to France 
and Italy, a north east-to-southwesl 
feeder from the Soviet Union to 
West Germany. France and Italy, 
and a south-north feeder from Af- 
rica to Italy. In this pattern of in- 
terconnects feeders, only one 
spoke is missing. ' a southeast- 
northwest feeder bringing gas from 
the Gulf to Europe. 

Japan offers a similar model: ac- 
tual and projected sea lanes for liq- 
uefied natural gas shipments are 
the spokes, converging on the hub, 
a gas-hungry Japanese market. 

All this undoubtedly amounts to 
a grand design. It represents a star- 
tling change from traditional oil 
company thinking: gas had been 
relegated to the role of a “regional 
fuel” because it lacked the ease of 
transport and flexibility of use of- 
fered by oil. 

Gas Demand Increases 
By the late 1970s, however, nat- 
ural gas seemed clearly on the 
verge of overcoming limitations to 
its long-range marketability and 
bring considered as a serious 
menace to what had been up to 
then its senior partner, liquid oiL 
The oil industry became increas- 
ingly preoccupied by the competi- 
tive threat posed by gas to the 
range of oil products in the mid- 
dle-distillate category. 

Gas acquired such momentum 
for several reasons. In pursuing the 
expensive investments and com- 
plex negotiations involved in ele- 
vating gas to a major European 
fuel, European and Japanese ener- 
gy strategists were responding to a 
favorable market situation. 

Gas demand — for domestic, 
commercial and industrial uses — 
was increasing so quickly that even 
countries like Italy, which had de- 
veloped its markets on internal re- 
sources. had to start importing 
supplementary gas. 

An added sense of urgency arose 
from the potential exhaustion of 
the big field in the Netherlands’ 
field. Since energy consumers and 
governments had negative expecta- 
tions about oil availability and 
prices, big gas projects assumed 
the fashionable character of diver- 
sification efforts, reducing oil de- 
pendency and e nhancing energy 
security. 

New Technology 
The spread of gas also was en- 
couraged by the development of 
new pipe-laying techniques and 
complex logistical systems of gas 
transport and distribution. As en- 
gineering companies competed to 
become leaders in these growing 
fields, gas operators in the Europe- 
an and Japanese markets, reas- 
sured that the main technical ob- 
stacles had been overcome, felt 
that only economic factors could 
reverse the trend to an even larger 
natural gas supply. 

Once the on industry tilted 
toward gas, the “rigidity** of gas 
became an additional factor of 
momentum. Investment to bring 
gas to the market comes in very 
large chunks and must be big or 
nothing. Liquefaction plants, liq- 
uefied natural gas ships and termi- 
nals and long-range pipelines en- 
tail big economies of scale and low 
marginal costs. So. given the struc- 
ture of costs and the need for con- 
tinuous operations, gas companies 
have a strong incentive to supplant 
oil even beyond strict barrel-for- 
barrd economics. 

Companies that sefl both gas 
and oil products have discovered 
that, once a large natural gas con- 
jract hag been sienedand 
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lions have started, there is no pos- 
sible retreaL In competition, oil 
will have to give ground in almost 
all cases. 

Downward Revision 

However, the current outlook 
involves drastic downward revi- 
sion of the prospects for the emer- 
gence of an international natural 
gas market. 

The largest liquefied natural gas 
project in West Africa, Nigeria's 
Bonny project, failed after big in- 
vestments of capital and effort 
The collapse shook oil and gas 
companies around the world. The 
Algerian -Italian gas project has 
slowed due to a late request 'for 
price increases. Political tensions 
surround the new Soviet- European 
pipeline. 

Behind these developments, im- 
portant factors are threatening the 
development of natural gas sup- 
plies. 

The reduction, or at least stag- 
nation, of energy demand has in- 
stilled great prudence in those in- 
volved in large projects that would 
finally move energy on a scale 
equivalent to tens of millions of 
tons of oiL 

Of course, demand for gas is still 
on the increase. Bui introducing a 
bulky additional gas supply in a 
generally stable energy market is 
much riskier than doing so in a di- 
mate of mushrooming demand for 
energy. In the first case, every cu- 
bic meter sold must displace an- 
other fuel, while in the second 
case, incremental energy demand 
is the target. _ • 

Uncertainty is another influen- 
tial factor. The oil and gas industry 
has incompletely -explained the 
slowdown in oil demand: it still is 
— or pretends to be — uncertain 
whether to explain it as a “struc- 
tural” change due to industrial ad- 
justment or simply as the side ef- 
fect of genera] economic recession. 
The general feeling of uncertainty 
makes any kind of long-term com- 
mittment seem unsafe, especially 
since nothing is more uncertain 
than future prices. 

Meanwhile, prices of capital 
goods, driven by inflation com- 
pounded by interest rates, have 
rocketed at a rate that has trans- 
formed what in many cases previ- 
ously looked like perfectly reason- 
able long-term commitments into 
multibillion-dollar fantasies. 

The impact of these changes has 
been to refocus European and Jap- 
anese gas projects on gas sources 
nearer the consumption areas. 

It is therefore not surprising that 
European industry and govern- 
ment maintained the Soviet pipe- 
line despite U.S. pressure. (Anoth- 
er key factor is the reluctance of 
North European countries to make. 

available the great nrmntiriAc. -of. 


gas that lay buried in their seas.) 

Governments and companies in 
Europe are convinced that they arc 
trying to secure a relatively cheap 
and safe supply, erf energy while 
complying with the oil substitution 
policy adopted at Western summit 
conferences. 

Effect of Price 

The most difficult obstacle for 
gas development is not political: it 
is price." 

Gas can still price itself out of 
the market, especially if the seller 
ignores the difference in transport 
costs between oil and gas and if be 
asks a supply price calculated on 
the premium users. Some custom- 
ers always can pay top prices for 
energy, but they may not be nu- 
merous or large enough for an im- 
portant project to reach optimum 
economic size. 

Linking gas prices to oil prices 
might help rationalize the energy 
market. But if it puts gas in a com- 
petitive position with oO, especial- 
ly with Middle East distillates, in- 
flated gas prices eventually will 
depress demand and cause gas to 
share with oil the dubious privilege 
of being substituted for by cheap- 
er. if clumsier, sources. And the 
gas still undiscovered and undevel- 
oped around Europe could then 
very well remain than forever. 


Refineries: Closures 
Highlight Reality of 
Massive Overcapacity 


Special to the IUT 

P ARIS — During the summer 
holidays, British Petroleum 
started doring down two of its 
four refineries in Britain, idling 
hundreds of workers and effective- 
ly cutting its British capacity by 
about half. 

The BP announcements were 
among the latest in a string of clo- 
sures underlining the severe shak- 
eout under way in refuting as the 
oil industry faces up to the prob- 
lem of colossal overcapacity. 

Predictably, experts say, politi- 
cal pressures and competitive 
maneuvering among the major oil 
companies are hindering the inevi- 
table retrenchment 

Demand has dropped far below 
capacity because of a shrinking 
world market for petroleum prod- 
ucts and looming competition 
from oil-exporting nations whose 


new refineries are challenging the 
traditional industrial centers. 

The majors, starting to pull out 
of peripheral markets, are concen- 
trating on reducing their tradition- 
al refining role and beefing up 
marketing operations instead. But 
is that enough to cope? 

Already, problems are evident, 
especially in Western Europe, 
which traditionally handled one- 
quarter of the world’s re fining and 
where today about two-thirds of 
total worldwide overcapacity is 
concentrated. The cuts will hurt 
most there, partly because some 
countries win be deprived of a 
strategic asset, partly because un- 
employment will increase. - - 

Scrapped expansion plans and a 
rash of “easy, mostly partial, re- 
finery closedowns in the late 1970s ■ 
woe i n adequa t e to restore profits- . 
bflity. The two oil price shocks 
(Continued on Page 115) 


By Joe Roeber 

L ONDON — The large oil com- 
panies, while they enjoy great 
advantages over competitors be- 
cause of their size and technical 
competence, have lost the special 
privileges that earned them the 

title “majors.” 

While executives do not relish 
the implications of ibis ch a n ge in 
status and prospects, the oil com- 
panies are. nonetheless, reducing 
the size of their operations and dir 
versifying their objectives to . fit 
their new condition as the oil in- 
dustry becomes more like other in- 
dustries. Just as the oQ market is 
becoming more like any other mar- 
ket (witness the growth of futures 
trading in oil in New York and 
London), the direction of change 
will cany the majors toward less 
enixeprenurial derring-do and the 
status of regulated utilities. 

The majors’ future, in one sense, 
is simple. They are large and have 
access to great wealth. They have 
enormous investments and adomi- 
natingposition in their main mar- 
kets. They are technologically su- 
preme in the industry from explo- 
ration to retailing. 

Yet the question is being asked: 
“What is the future role of the ma- 
jors?" 

Prospects Change 
It is asked because the majors 
have lost their traditional power 
base: ownership of crude, now 
gone with nationalization in low- 
cost producing areas. Windfall < 
profits taxes threaten strikes in po- 
litically secure areas. 

The industry’s prospects have 
changed from growth to decline or, 
aL best, stability. And the majors 
have lost' their role at the core of 
the world oil industry, as guaran- 
tors of its stability and consumer 
interests. 

Only the four ex-Aram co part- 
ners — Exxon, Shell, Texaco and 
Mobil — retain any claim to the 
status of major because of their 
continued access to Saudi crude oil 
on special terms. Even that special 
deal is anomalous in todays indus- 
try and could prove short-lived. 

Of the rest, British Petroleum’s 
claims to membership in the group 
of “Seven Sisters” was based on a 
genius for exploration and access 
to more crude than it knew how to 
handle. Gulf seems to have lost 
heart Shell, forced "by historical 
.necessity to find its strength in the 
markets, is coining into its own. 
An honorary sister, Compagnie 
Francaisc des Petroles, may revert 
to a national role. 

But the idea of “the majors” 
Dves on. It is embodied in the 
structure of the industry and. more 
subtly, in the expectations of pow- 
erful groups: governments, who 
look to the industry for security in 
times of crisis; unions, for employ- 
ment; motorists, politicians and . 
the general public. 

More Flexibility 

The companies themselves are 
becoming more realistic. All of 
them are concentrating on the' 
product markets. And most realize, 
that there are advantages to being'' 

, arm's-length buyers of crude oil in 
current market circumstances: it is 
cheaper and more flexible than 
being locked into long-term con- 
tracts. 

However, to cope with market- 
place turbulence, companies .are \ 
seeking to shorten the lengths of 
time involved in both crude pur- 
chasing and product-sales commit- . 
men is, as evident in new stock pol- 
icies designed to reduce the com- 
panies’ -holdings. 


However. . distinctions among 
the majors remain sharp. The four 
companies with Saudi crude can 
run centralized supply systems 
along traditional lines. As long as 
the crude is available, the safety of 
supply- makes it overwhelmingly 
attractive to continue — even 
(hough often expensive because 
Saudi oil: is priced higher than 
spot-market oiL 

Differences among the 'majors 
are also evident in, the ways in 
which they are .positioning them- 
selves in the market for the long 
run. In this context, the recent at- 
tempts to diversify away from oil 
now seem to be not so much illogi- 
cal as ill-judged. 

It was natural to diversify into 
other energy sources or minerals. 
But there was less industrial and 
financial logic in such moves as 
Exxon's into the electrical manu- 
facturer Reliance or Mobil's into 
Montgomery Ward. As a use for 
shareholders’ assets, these changes 
proved over-ambitious:' manage- 
ments never seemed to consider 
the idea that a major might stop 
growing -—or even shrink. 

Radical Adjustment 

Even in handling oil, the majors 
are having to adjustjgdically. Gulf 
is withdrawing from the interna- 
tional scene. Snell and BP both ap- 
pear to be reorganizing to give 
more autonomy to local affiliates. 
Their new structure will lack the 
economies of scale obtainable 
from centralized operations, but 
they are probably more robust in 
turbulent conditions. 

For example, they will probably 


be more flexible in seeking crude 
at the best available pnees- Al- 
though people still talk caretedv 
about the majors’ “flexibility 

S resumably in contrast to the ngi- j 

icy of govemment-to-govemment ■ 

deals and other direct purchases , 
what is meant is access facilities to 
a centrally managed pool of 
crudes. In reality, a decentralized 
system, with many independent 
. d ecago n- making centers, will prob- 
ably prove much more flexible 
than a large, centrally managed or- 
ganization.- ’ it j; 

- These organizational questions ^ 
about access to crude are long- 2$* ■;£ 
term issues: today, crude supply is ?j| i.-"* 
not a constraint, and the loss of £ 
security and flexibility offered by 
ownership does not bear heavily 
on the tag companies for the 
moment. (In fact long-term com- - £ 
miunents have recently proved to 
be the most costly because of the 
soft current oil markeL) jfeji 

The immediate and urgent prob- " -a 
lems facing the industry, particu- -sf' - 
lariv in Europe, are how to cope 
with declining demand: this is ^ 
most brutally evident in the crisis 
of the refining sector. 

It is ah industry that is, or cer- 
tainly has been, run by engineers 
— although this is another area 
where com panies vary widely. The 
engineering solutions to the prob- 
lem of international supply were 
brilliantly successful. But the in- 
dustry has slipped from the ma- 
jors* control into the marketplace 
and the problems of the market are 
-not amenable to engineering solu- 
tions. 


Forecasting Acquires 
Vital Importance as 
World Scene Evolves 

By Niek Snow 

W ASHINGTON — Forecasting energy behavior, once considered 
a ample problem, has acquired new sophistication and new 
corporate importance as the major oil companies seek their way in a 
changed world. 

. Scenarios have replaced straight-line projections as the preferred 
model, the context has become less U-S.-onented and more interna- 
tional, and many more variables have entered the forecaster’s world, 
according to analysts providing the projections on which policymak- 
ers in the executive suites base their strategies. 

It is a. risky trade. Exxon, for example, whose annual forecasts were 
a reference work for analysts, decided not to publish one in 1982. “If 
we issue scenarios, people don't know what to make of them; if we 
publish a straight-line projection, people think it is gospel even if we 
don’t,” an analyst explained. 

Companies, in contrast to government agencies, tend to work with 
a “bottoms-up” approach, analyzing industrial and other demands 
sector by sector, fust in the. field and then at headquarters, to get an 
overall picture. Governments usually start with a national economic 
model and then feed in energy variables. 

In addition, politics inevitably color published forecasts: for exam- 
ple, micrgovemmental agencies hesitate to incur politicians’ wrath by 
assuming continued low economic growth while cal companies natu- 
rally disBlte more optimistic assumptions about oQ and gas availabili- 

*y- 

Behind Developments 

As a result, few forecasts, governmental at private, have managed 
to get ahead of developments m recent years, mid analysts are scram- 
bling to get a better bandleon energy behavior. 

“When oil supplies seemed unlimited; our forecasting was primari- 
ly demand-oriented, butwe have slowly built op the capability of 
looking closely . at countries, products and. potential supplies,” one 


i t • 


if.; 


economist i 


according to another analyst, have “allowed us to ac- 
quire a lot of sensitivity, to ask , “What if?” Predicting a price move, 
du_coinpuiers prpjeci a supply range and then examine what land of 
intact the hypothetical suppLytoutlook might have on prices. 

' Tor Mdoe, chief economise Texaco, said Ins' company’s geolo- 
gists and production departments still provide data for projecting 
supply patterns: 20 years cut] but the forecasters still have to rely on 

(Continued on J»age IIS) 
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Supplies and Prices: Major Changes in Inventory Levels 


Speciai to the ffiT 

P ARIS — Changes in col inventory levels have 
emerged as an important factor for policymak- 
ers to consider in judging the outlook for ofi sup- 
plies and prices. 

Recently, some oil ministers from the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries have 
blamed the rapid decline in demand for OPEC oil 
on a conspiracy between multinational ail compa- 
nies and the International Energy Agency to pur- 
posely reduce oil stocks to put pressure on prices. 

In fact, 1EA officials say that they have been 
fighting a major battle to convince member govern- 
ments to mamraiTi oil stocks at the high 1980 level 
despite the heavy interest-carrying charges. 

However, new market conditions following the 
dramatic oil market developments of 1979-1982 
seem to have changed the industry’s stock policies. 

Historically, the industry has been off balance in 
recent years. Following the winter of 1979-1980. the 
industry rebuilt stocks beyond normal historical 
operating levels in view of an uncertain future sup- 
ply and price outlet*. The industry, together with 
everybody else, consistently overestimated oil de- 
mand and thus ended up with higher stocks than 
expected. 

This heavy stockbuild was a destabilizing market 
influence, creating upward pressure on the spot 
price, followed by official price rises. 

By contrast, high industry stocks restrain ed max* 


ket panic in late 1980 when companies^drew or — fret when niyded^., ^ ^ 


stocks to meet the supply disruption caused by the 
Iranian-lraqi war. 

When the' war started in the fall of 1980, there 
was a commercial stock cushion of about 500 mil- 
lion barrels above normal operating levels, and con- 
sumption was declining at a rate of 8 percent a 
year. The existence of a large surplus of usable 
stocks made u easier for companies to avoid replac- 
inglost supplies in the winter of 1980-1981. 

This year, the stock draw the first quarter was 
not unusual based on historical experience, but in- 
ventory reductions, of nearly 2 million barrels a day 
in the second quarter were a dramatic break with 
the normal seasonal pattern of industry stockbuild. 

There is no doubt that these inventory reductions 
exacerbated OPECs problems by further reducing 
demand for its oiL However, market forces and not 
a conspiracy by industry and/or government were 
the cause. 

However, some companies are adopting more 
flexible stocking policies in today’s oih market, in- 
dustry sources said. In the past, seasonal changes — 
requiring heating oil and fuel in the winter and 
more gasoline in the summer — meant that compa- 
nies built heating and fuel oil slocks in the summer 
(for use in winter) and gasoline stocks in winter. 

Now companies are eagerly looking for ways to 
reduce stocks because of the high cost of stockhold- 
ing — ■ 50 to 60 cents a month per barrel — ■ amid 
expectations that the same bared cotdd be bought 
at a lower Ted price in the fuilpe on the spot mar- 

wiw 




In addition, companies expect more flexibility 
because of shorter ■ average travel distances for 
crude oil, increased suppEes from apparently secure 
sources, the existence; of ample spare crude oiL . 
spare refining and tanker capacity. - ~ 

If industry has its way, the old pattern of season- 
al consumption — that is, building stocks in Som- 
mer for use in winter — will be smoothed out con- 
siderably os companies wait to buy ofl until' needed. 

As a result, producers may be faced with bigger 
seasonal increases and reductions in liftings. 

This shift in. stock policy, however, leaves open 
the question whether commercial stocks can ever be . 
used to abate price pressure. 

Could stocks have been used to prevent the 1979 * 
oil price jump? Thjere are many experts who main- ■ 
tain that, when the relatively small imbalance be- 
tween oil supply and demand occurred in early 
1979, a policy of government intervention to release ; 
enough ofl to satisfy the excess demand would have 
limited the price increases later. 

While some price Increase was inevitable due to ' 
production capacity limitations, if governments had 

released stocks prudently, most experts believe thai 
only a small price increase would bare occurred in. ' 
•1979 and again in 1980. The benefits ofsuch. gov- 
ernment intervention wouldhavebecnmeasured in- 
terms of hundreds of billions of dollars annually: ' ‘ 
The total ofl held hi the supply chain — crude 63 v 
refinery feedstock; blending eompoOeritsand fin-:-; 






equal to the amount of oil the world consumes dur- 
ing a six-month period. 

Primary inventories held by the ofl industry are 
now estimated at about 45 billion barrels. This in' 
dudes what the industry call* usable commercial 
inventories plus the additional stocks that most 
governments require the oil industry to hold for 
potential use during supply emergencies. 

The volume of stockpiled oil to effectively damp 
the ofl market is not insignificant, but the social 
cost is nor very high 3 spread over the totality of oil 
use. About 2J25 billion barrels — six days of OECD 
consumption — would have covered the physical 
shortfall' during the' 1979 and 1980 supply disrup- 
tions.. 

A higher volume, 35 billion barrels — 10 days of 
consumption — could have* added a powerful psy- 
chological effect. The total capital and storage costs 
of this stock would have been about $12 btiiion to 
•$1 8 billion. 

'■ ConnneraaT stocks therefore can.play a price role 
in special circu m stances. Bu t it is one thing for gov- 
ernments to tell industry .to maintain stocks; it is 
! something else to make mdusirypay for it 

' The questions remain who will c ontro l the stocks, 
who wiflpay for them and what mechanism will be 
ured to release them and under what circumstances. 
‘. A* a time when consumer inventories are low and 
7 “1 c industry is moving toward lowering operating 
, stocks to cut costs; government-owned strategic 
preserves are ro le in 





Symptoms of World Malaise 
In Nuclear Power Industry 


By Thomas R. Stauffer 

\71ENNA — Reports of the death of the U.S. nu- 
t clear industry are exaggerated or at least orema- 


t ciear maustry are exaggerated or at least prema- 
ture. but symptoms of nuclear malaise remain appar- 
ent — despite the Reagan administration's rhetorical 
support for nuclear energy. 

■ u 1 ?,*Wp nuclear power plant has been ordered 
m the untied States since 1978. Indeed, in the last 
seven years more reactors have been canceled than 
completed, fn 1975, 180 nuclear power reactors were 
planned or under construction in the United States. 
Only 20 reactors have been completed; fewer than 90 
remain on order and their development often is being 
stretched out or questioned. 

The outlook is slightly brighter for the nuclear in- 
dustry elsewhere. In France, the utilities jzrogram pro- 
ceeds unimpaired despite some initial Socialist anti- 
nuclear rhetoric. West Germany still is undecided but 


while the pro-nuclear enthusiasts tend to be heavy- 
handed, for example. “Senator’s Kennedy's car killed 
more people than nuclear power.-’ 

And some observers, predicting a nuclear retreat by 
the current administration, point to the recent expect- 





v ' ,y '' 


ient reversal on tax policy as a precedent. 

President Reagan’s pledges have not addressed ba- 
sic obstacles, failed to make the real economic case 
for nuclear plants and, therefore, the trend toward 
nuclear retrenchment continues. 


The strategic value of an accelerated nuclear pro- 
ram remains an unfulfilled 'promise. New nuclear 


power plants could cut U.S. oil demand by another. 
1 J 5 mil linn bands a day — the equivalmt or diminat- 


JLifeline 


of the industrialized world: A Saudi worker walks alongside an tdlpipdme m the desert. 
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ing imported Arab oiL 


But the Tennessee Valley Authority recently delet- 
ed four stations on which $1 billion had already been 
spent; Boston Edison this year aborted its Pilgrim 2 
station, writing off $400 million of partly completed 

work. 


OPEC: Behind the Facade, a 


By Robert Mabro 


considering nuclear power both for electricity and wa- 
ter desalination. 


The U.S. example, however, should not be an inter- 
national model: the United States is in a uniquely 
privileged position because of its cheap coal. 

Unlike most other industrial countries, the United 
States ran forsake the nuclear option with a minimal 
cost penalty (estimated at 15 percent) and no balance- 
of-payments burden. 

Record a Paradox 

The U.S. nuclear record is a paradox: past success 
yet a cloudy future. If some trends continue — oppo- 
sition now is gaining ground fast — nuclear output 
could decline. Yet nuclear energy, in spite of its high- 
ly publicized difficulties, has contributed more to cul- 
ling U.S. oil imports and increasing energy security 
than any other government-sponsored program. 

Nuclear power last year saved U.S. electricity con- 
sumers almost $10 billion. 

Since the 1973 oil embargo, 35,000 megawatts of 
nuclear power have been completed in the United 
States (nearly twice as much as the total French nu- 
clear program). 

They displaced 900,000 barrels a day of imported 
oil — more than half the current U.S. oil imports 
from Arab sources. 

President Reagan, in contrast to the last adminis- 
tration's anti-nuclear stance, has tried to follow up 
these successes, and presidential commitment did 
bear some fruit. 

The fast breeder reactor at Clinch River in Tennes- 
see has lurched forward: last month the Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission authorized on-site construction 
and tire steam generators were commissioned. 

So the unlicensed, much-contested breeder is closer 
to becoming a fail accompli. 

A bill facilitating the construction of central rites 
for storing spent radioactive fuel passed the Senate 
and is before the House. 

Spokesmen for the nuclear industry see the bill as 
having inestimable “psychological value,” the first 
supportive measure after many yearn of restrictions 
and a critically needed symbol to restore morale and 
catalyze public confidence. 

The administration also pushed through comple- 
tion of the fuel reprocessing plant at BamweD. South 
Carolina. 

Vehicle of Expression 

The nuclear debate continues unabated, sometimes 
fueled by events such as the accident at Three Mile 
Island and often metamorphosed by automobile 
bumper stickers, the newest vehicle of U.S. political 
expression. 

The anti-nuclear partisans charm opinion with 
whimsical slogans like “Split Wood, Not Atoms " 


Comet, Future Problems 

Meanwhile, existing stations are running short of 
storage space for used nuclear fuel, and more than 25 
reactors —fully one-third of all operating nuclear ca- 
pacity — face shutdown by 1990 if provirion is not 
made soon lor off-rite disposition of spent fuel 

No “ away- f r om-reactor” storage facilities exist and 
restrictions on moving radioactive material through 
populated areas are severe. 

The administration’s bill fo authorize storage sites 
may be too late: even if it passes, the long lead times 
will be compounded by action for. environmental re- 
view. 

Economic and financial obstacles, more than envi- 
ronmental questions, have become the largest threat 
to nuclear power in the United States. 


O XFORD — For the Organization of Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries, the 
“price-shock” episodes of 1973 and 1979 
yielded wealth, apparent power, internation- 
al recognition and much notoriety in the 
world news media. Paradoxically, these epi- 
sodes reveal tittle about the nature of 
OPEC, its true weaknesses and strengths. 


The o3 price explosions of the 1970s were 
brought about by powerful economic forces 


And within OPEC Iran, short of revenues 
for both war and civil purposes, is seeking to 
increase its sales through the proven nretfwd 
of price reduction. One or two Other OFEt. 
members seem to have started down the 
same path. 

A posable future conflict about leader- 
ship within OPEC carries risks of disrup- 
tion. Iran may want, for a while at least, to 
regain its status as a producer of 5 million 
barrels a day. Despite previous revolu dera- 


tion with the oil companies in the old colo- 
nial days — have taught OPEC members 
precisely that. The ability to fix Che price of- 
oil is the name of the oO game. 


that, misleading appearances to the con- 
trary. initially bad iutle to do with the ac- 


High interest rates, escalating construction costs, 
w electricity rates and uncertain construction sched- 


ules have killed at least a dozen plants in the last two 
years. 

Ironically, although nuclear plants are cheaper than 
oil, substituting nuclear power for oil can raise con- 
sumer prices in the short run because they depend on 
regulatory rulings. 

This perverse effect is compounded by the formula 


used by U.S. utilities to price electricity under which 
most of the costs are loaded on the first years of a 


most of the costs are loaded on the first years of a 
plant's operation. As a result of the utilities’ account- 
ing practices, the economic benefits of nuclear power 
are camouflaged, so consumers coalesce with anti-nu- 
dear actrvitists to oppose short-run electricity-rate in- 
creases.. 


traiy. initially bad little to do with the ac* 
tions of the oil-producing countries. Of 
course, they benefited OPEC but they were 
not engineeredby OPEC. 

When the market is tight, no OPEC soli- 
darity, no common policy, no cartelization 
are needed to reap economic benefits. They 
are the gifts of the market. 

But when the market is slack, producing 
countries need their organization. They 
needed it during the five sta gnan t and rather 
indifferent years (1974 to 1978), which sepa- 
rated the two oil price revolutions. OPEC’s 
real strength, the ability to hold the price 
line when the oQ market is slack, was re* 
vealed. OPEC succeeded when everybody 
thought it was weak or on the point of 
floundering. Will it succeed again today 
when conditions are more unfavorable than 
ever? 


ary pronouncements, the ideology of the 
Islamic revolution does not regard large pro- 


are camouflaged, so consumers coalesce wun anti-nu- OPEC’s Problems 

dear activitists to oppose short-run electricity-rate in- World demand for ^ * depressed. De- 
creases.. mand for OPEC oil is even more depressed. 

As a result, the utilities cancel more nudear plants. . Today’s OPEC production is perhaps as low 
and banks question the ability of regulated utilities to as 55* percent of the peak. Average OPEC 

raise electricity charges enough to sendee their debts. production in 1982 may be only 60 or 65 

The problem escapes federal jurisdiction because percent of 1970's levels, 
most electricity rates are set in every state by public OPEC producers face competition from 
service commissions, which are responsive to political aggressive newcomers — including Britain, 

pressure from this new alliance of consumers and en- . Norway, Mexico, Egypt and Angola — pre- 
viro nmentalts ts pared to undercut-pnces to maximize export 

volumes. 


Mattered Perception 


duction levels as sinfuL 

For OPEC then, it could* hardly look 
worse. 

Price Firing 

Yet the OPEC reference price at S34 per 
barrel is holding even though the average 
export price of all crude varieties has come 
down by an estimated $2 in the past 12 
months. 

How is this achieved? Many think the 
production program and production celling 
introduced by OPEC in March 1982 has 
protected the price. True, the production 
policy signaled to the oil market m the only 
language it understands that important 
OPEC producers are determined to protect 
the price. But the output ceiling has no di- 
rect impact on the su^ly -demand balance 
in the market, only an indirect effect on ex- 
pectations. 

OPEC manages to hold the price line sim- 
ply because a sufficient number of its mem- 
bers stick to their prices. Any producer can 
stick to a fixed-price policy if he is prepared 
to accept the penalty of a reduction in vol- 
ume. And many will Many realize there 
may be a heavier future penalty — both eco- 
nomic and political — in allowing the price 
to collapse. 

Twenty- two years of common history — 
following decades of struggle and frustra- 


OPEC History 

OPEC was bom as the child erf adversity. 
It has been essentially a defensive associa- 
tion- The immediate objective in 198) of its 
founders (Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia 
and Venezuela) was to check the downward 
drift of prices. The more fundamental objec- 
tive of OPEC member countries was to re- 
gain full sovereign control over their petrole- 
um resource, their mam natural economic 
asset 

The organization rallied together when, 
adverse oil market conditions were threaten- 
ing to suck the oO price down a dangerous 
spiral. 

‘ The two price explosions were exceptional 
moments. Market forces crested for OPEC 
on both occasions. In 1973, world demand 
for oil was rising rapidly and apprtAchmg 
the ifmits of installed productive capacity in 
OPEC countries. Prices had held constant 
for a long period despite rising d ema nd. A 
price explosion would have happened 
sooner or later, OPEC or no OPEC Middle 
East October War or noL 

In 1979, the price explosion was fueled by 
buyers' panic as consumers rushed to build 
up inventories and secure direct access to oil 
supplies from the producing countries. 
OPEC followed the tide, lagging for a while 
behind other oil-producing countries — such 
as Britain and Mexico — and behind .a fe- 
verish spot market where many speculators 
seemed to have lost their heads. 

Yet these two episodes were probably less 


Newcomers in. the raxtks .^^piodbdng 
countries — Britain. Norway and others'-- 
have risen as o2 exporters tmder thc shield 
of OPEC They often indulge m pofioesihai 
may suit short-term * interests iNti endanger 
the system that protects tbesfe very interests 
m the long term. - ^ > -7 ■ 


• • •, Untied FlWBfc •*; ' ? i 

'■ But can OPEC manage to' b^ its umted 
frontindefimtdy? When demandis.soIow, 
producing countries will become increasing' 
ly concerned with their market;- duties' a« 
lose sight of long-termf objective&r A anig^te 
over market shares could lead to 
of the purrent system. -/V 

Over the -next few inantbs; theoufiook 
suggests OPEC. wflTbe able*; toehold: De- 
mand for ml is bound 40 rise ifc the winter 
sufficiently to ease the ctrinpetitiSte pressures 
withhropEC - ; y :r ; 

- Frictions may sharpen next jSpring if de- 
mand remains - depressed and- (ffcan and 
Iraq emerge from their btnredv^sr Wh an 


urge to regain their positions on the world 
ofl market ■ • - - 


oil market \ . ; 

A simple but -tair agreernCatCHi market 
shines (not volumes) wcrald enafrie OPEC to 
face the challenge of a ghiOed marke^ But 


The Iraq-Iran war a yrtqr between two 
founding members at the organization — 
did not prevent OPJEC'iroin Jnncfioiimg, 
But an aIRtut competition fcr raarfcet dwcs 
and leadership woukf probably had to an 
ml price coDapSe. : V’ * f. V. . 

Eva if OPEC fell victim tointernaEcom- 
; petition, a new association of oil producers 
— chastened by losses —would soon recon- 
stitute itself. A decade from flow, tbe-num- 


formative for OPEC rhan the slowly ao- her of producing countries ajtfr'righificant 

• , . , ■ ■ - . U/n ■■ — :n 1 l .. ■_ i u 


quired gains won during the quiescent l960s 
as the member governments worked togeth- 
er to consolidate their control over their ba- 
sic resource. 


export potential will have : shrunk to '^half- 
dozen •— of winch . several iftti still be Tow 
' absorbers of revenue. , They could .be a more 
powerful OPEC _ • , ,A- ; >. - 


Consumers cannot perceive the savings from nucle- 
- energy, and the utilities cannot prevail. 


ar energy, and the utilities cannot prevail. 

Nor can the administration. 

There exists no important pro-nuclear U.S. political 
constituency. The pro-nuclear groups that do exist are 
ineffective. The Fusion Energy Foundation has re- 
portedly raised right-wing money for its stridently 
pro-nuclear activities. 

Interior Secretary James Watt recently tried to re- 
cruit support from U.S. Jewish groups, arguing that 
nuclear power could reduce U.S. dependence on Arab 
oil — a Did that became a well-publicized gaffe. 

So far, the administration's rhetoric does not 
amount to a credible counteroffensive. 


World Rise in Coal Production May Depend on U.S. Upturn 


By Sieve Marcy fives said they see long-term 
J growth in coal use and its contin- 

W ASHINGTON > — Not until ued displacement of oil and natu- 
Lhe U.S. economy recovers ^ worldwide, but some were 
will world coal trade pick up, ac- . wringing their hands over the U.S. 
cording to U.S. coal industry exec- industry s short-term prospects, 
“fives, most of whom contend that a recent spate of mine dosings 


W ASHINGTON — Not until 
the U.S. economy recovers 


utives, most of whom contend that 
exports alone cannot spark signifi- 
cant development of coal mining. 
Meanwhile, coal industry execu- 


and bankruptcies worry Mark R. 
Joseph, president erf Anker Energy 
Corn, and new chairman of -the 
Coal Exporters Association, a 
group affiliated with the National 
Coal Assodation. 


duction, then an increase in dec- 
maty demand and finally the need 
for more coal. We'll be about three 
to six months behind everyone 
else,” he raid. 

Coal markets no longer stabilize 
during slack demand as quickly as 
20 years agp “and maybe even 10 
years ago.” Mr. Joseph noted. . 


The Merrill Lynch energy out- 
look pegs growth at 2.7 percent 
through 1992, leading to a rise hi' 
utility coal consumption from 596 
million tons a year to 875 millian 
tons. 

John Hill, the Merrill Lynch 


economist who put together there-, 
port, said he expects the U.S. ccon- 


Mine Bankruptcies 


• port, said he expects the U.S. econ- 
omy to grow 3 percent annually. 
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Mr. Joseph stressed the priority 
of the U.S. market, saying “There's 
no way a surgr in exports can help 
lead our domestic industry to re- 
covery; exports are only about 10 
10 15 percent of total U.S. produc- 


tion and that’s just not a large 
enough market share to lead a re- 
covery.” 

Coal Imports 

NCA predicts that imports of 
coal should expand 9.4 percent an- 


With the entry of large conglom- 
erates into the business, “marginal 
mines” can include facilities pro- 
ducing 1 million tons or more 
yearly. If closed, start-up costs can 
be prohibitively expensive. Conse- 
quently, large companies with ex- 
tensive assets continue to produce 
coal at a loss and pile it into the 
glut: they manage to sell at least 
some of it, and they avoid dosing 
costs. 


oray to grow 3 percent annually, 
coal production to increase 3.8 
percent and exports to expand 6 
percent ... ... 

National Coal Assodation fig-, 
ures are similar — electricity de- 
mand increasing 2.8 percent annu- 
ally through 1995, utility coal use: 
expanding at a 4.1-percent annual 
rate and consumption figures 
reaching 868 million tops in 1990 
and 1.04 billion short tons in 1995. 


Mr. Hill envisions a parallel rc- 


nually in Europe and 18.8 percent 
on tbe Pacific rim. Italy will be the 
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on the Pacific rim. Italy will be the 
fastest-growing European import- 
er, followed by Spain and Portu- 
gal. NCA analysts said. But the 


Vanoi Trading AG 


United States may not be posi- 
tioned to get the lion’s share of this 
market. 

Economic and political uncer- 
tainties “argue persuasively” for 
increased reliance on U.S. steam 
coal, according to an NCA spokes- 
man. 

Although Japanese businessmen 
have criticized U.S. railroads' prof- 
its for inflating the price of U.S. 
coal, U.S. railroad executives point 
to S3 billion spent upgrading the 
U.S rail system. 

European buyers’ biggest con- 
cern remains ports — a problem 
unlikely to be cleared up soon. 

In this context, the most the 
NCA is hoping for through 1985 is 
flat export-market performance; 
the 110 million tons forecast for 
shipping from U.S. shores match 
the 1981 figure. 

Parallel Economic Recoveries 

Looking farther ahead, Merrill 
Lynch, in a bi-annual energy out- 
look. forecast parallel economic re- 
1 coveries in the United States and 
Europe, leading to greater coal use 
in U.S. utilities and sharply rising 
European imports in a decade. But 
their analysts said that they have 
not yet assessed the impact of the 
planned pipeline bringing Siberian 
natural gas 10 Europe. 

Even U.S. economic improve- 
ment will be- slow to ripple down 
to the coal industry, according to 
Mr. Joseph, who sees little or no 
upturn in the coal fields before the 
end of 1983. “A recovery will see 
the working off of inventories first, 
then an increase in industrial pro- 
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. But with stagnant demand, Mr. 
'Joseph said, the market will only 
stabilize by squeezing out excess 
supply, a process that worries him. 
That process also worries the trus- 
tees of (he health and retirement 
funds of the United Mine Workers 
of America who formed a task 
force in July to investigate mine 
company bankruptcies and deter- 
mine the UMW’s liability for pay- 
ment of miners' benefits. 


covery occurring in Europe and a 
continuing substitution or coal for 


continuing substitution or coal for 
oil and gas that will lead to the 
Continent buying 75 million tons 
of Unocal in 1991 

Conservation Effect . ... 

Most energy forecasts.predicting 
increases in coal use account for a 
continuing em phasis on conserva- 
tion, but not to the extent expected 
by Dale Steffes, president bt Plan- 
ning and Forecasting Consultants. 


The.NCA’s rosier expectations 
about- world- coal use reflect as- 
sumptions about a more-- robust 
US. economy as weH as the great - 
er weight that their analysts gwe to 
secmityiof supply as a factor in 
European energy decisions. 

The NCAJias received. a cau- 
'tiqnary note from Japan, however. 
At tile NCA’s annual meeting this 
yeair, Katsushige Tanaka, aj Nip- 
pon Stoet- executive, warned US. 
exporters 10 reduce costs further, 
even if they must abrorb some of 
'them.", '-; ‘ ; . 

Tbe SlO-per-ton differential be- 
tween. Australian! and U.S. coal, 
down from .$20, must be cut fur- 
ther, Mr. Tanaka said. 

US. RaH System s 

The S ^edre praentatiw ; 

prices on the railroads and maimed 
they already made, “unprecedented 
profits." 

The railroad industry contends 
it allayed the fears of European 
coal^yCTS^dum^a^t^cro^OT 

. European government officials 
and coal buyers .were “flabbergast- 
ed” at the S3 billion, spent on up- 
grading fite US. Tail system; ao* 


. It is so worrying that no -one 
connected with the task force was 
willing to discuss the number of 
bankruptcies and of additional 
companies that are vulnerable. Op- 
erations least able to survive are 
small and family-owned with a la- 
bor Force of 10 to 20 — the vast 
majority of the 2^00 companies 
that have signed the UMW pact. 

However, 90 percent of toe 
160,000 UMW miners are em- 
ployed by fewer than 50 big com- 
panies. 

While some are dosing down 
mines, most are uying to prevail 
layoffs by transferring miners or 
juggling work schedules. . 

Still, bankruptcies compared to 
last year are on the rise, sources 
dose to the task force said. 

“When enough mines dose, and 
enough miners are thrown out' of 
work that utility companies begin 
using up their inventories, then 
you can begin producing coal prof- 


Ttic Houston-based consultant cording to Chris Knspken, spokes- 


and former engineer said electrici- 
ty demand wul shrink 2 .percent 
annually through the late 1980s be- 
fore beginning a slow recovery, but 
the' lost coal market will be offset 
by increased industrial use. 
^Overall oonwmxptfa ^ tfar^i^ 

grow 2 percent yearly. 

Mr. Steffes’ expected decline in 
coal's traditional major niflrfc gt is 
largely recession-induced, especial- 
ly in the Northeast and manufac- 
turing areas of the Midwest where 
if a job is not lost already, every- 
One fears it will be kxm. 

“The homeowner in Michigan is 
not going to keep buying electrici- 
ty ” Mr. Steffes said. 

“He’s gang to insulate.” 

Utilities' Error 

Utilities are at fault for their 
present predicament, he said. 
Plants have been built in the face 
erf rising energy prices and -in- 


said dectrid- 
nk 2. percent 


man for the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. * 

- The Chessie System, Conrail, 
Norfolk and Western and Burling- 
ton Northern have all added heav- 
ytraCk allowing 100-car unit t rains 
to avera^.55 to 60 miles an hour 
(88 to :96 kilometers an hour). 
Computerised- car-MndHnt svs- 


unity companies begin of rising energy prices and -in- 
heir inventories; then creased capitaT costs while the 
in producing coal prof- . economy grew other feebly or not 
a, Mr. Joseph says. ataH . 

Snt that's a very painful process.” - “The error was that the electric 
Energy Demand utilities and the public service 

A more optimistic prospect etn- c0m F issi . 0Ils nonchalantly 


(88 to :96 kilometers an hour). 
Computerihed- car-handling sys- 
tems assemble rail shipments so ef- 
ficiently that 35,000 cars stood-idle 
a. year axo- while a record was 
bong set fbr-total coal loadings. 

However, ports remain a 
bottleneck. User-fee- legislation, 
designed to provide .quick capital 
for dredging coal ports; nUed 

in Congress litis year by the at- 
tachment pT caigo-frftference pro- 
visions. •- ' 

Disputes ewer , the proportion 
thai jpart-iisers -and the UJs. gov- 
ernment 'tooiild each pay for toe 
improvement and ports are anoth- 
er problem. 

But Congresabnal staffers say 
that chances for passage next year 
are better. 


erges- from signs of an economic increased fuel and plant 

recovery ‘ c0 ^ s 10 Ujc coosumers," Mr. 

«... tic j . Steffes said. 


recovery. 

But U.S; electricity demand is 
never expected to match the 7-per- 
cent ana ^percent annual growth 
rate of the 1960s. 
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The Houston energy consult- 
ant's prediction erf increased indus- 
trial coal use is less than rock-sol- 
id 

He said he expects extensive 
natural gas discoveries, this decade, 
which he has not yet. factored into 
the industrial fuel market. 


At least one device that import- 
ers view as economizing coal trans- 
. portauon rates — coal slurry pipe- 
lines has bright prospects of 
winning; eminent domain status fo* 
obtaining rights of way. Legisla- 
tion making interstate coal pipe- 
lines- eligible for (his power has 
won approval in the U.S. Senate’s 
Energy Committee, where it faced 
tough opposition among senators 
from Western states concerned 
about the potential drain on water 
supplies. 
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Forecasts as of Mid- 1982 for Changes 
in Installed EC Distillation Capacity 
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'prices and steadily increasing de- 
_ UJianiL SineeJ 1 973, oil prices have 
soared- tvvdyef old. While consumt>- 
lion .in non-communist countries 
has dropped about ia percent. 

• As aresqjt. refining capacity in 
the major industrial countries ex- 
ceeded consumption by about 40 
percent last year. up. from . 25 per- 
cent in 1979. according to statistics 
from the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Develop-’ 
merit. 

Even with the severe cuts an- 
nounced in recent months, the as- 
sumed reduction in ofl product de- 
mand in coming years may make it 
difficult to whittle down that over- 
capacity to Jess than 35 percent by 
1985. 

- The International Energy Agen- 
cy, winch comprises the world’s 
. main oil consumers except France, 

g redicted in a report issued late 
ist year that, without drastic cuts, 
,U5; capacity utilization would 
drop to 65 percent in 1985 from 
about 70 percent in 1981, and 
would fall to 61 percent by 1990 — 
Well below the 85-percent level 
considered acceptable. Europe ■ 
would be evenharder hit, with less 
than 60-percent capacity utiliza- 
tion throughout the period, while 
Japan would maintain about a 70- 
percent rate. 

“These problems were evident 
. six-years ago, though they're much 
worse' now since nothing has been 
done,’ 7 an industry source said. 

V; Operating Losses Continue 
. -Meanwhile, operating losses in 
the refining industry last year were 
around $10 billion and the balance 
sheet is not likely to improve 
much, if any, in 1982. “As long, as 
this sort of overcapacity exists, the 
industry will be unprofitable,'* said 
Wayne Platt of Cnem Systems, a 
London-based consulting agency. 

Amid the world oil glut, refiners, 
often locked into crude contracts 
in -dollars, incurred losses in Euro- 
pean markets, whore products had 
to be priced in weaker currencies 
and where price controls impeded 
companies' efforts to pass along 
their costs quickly: 

“l don’t see it being sorted out 
' soon.” Mr. Platt added. 

. he industry's prospepts are fur- 
ther clouded by several large ex- 


"K 


port-oriented refineries that are 
slated to come on stream in the 
Middle East and Africa — for ex- 
ample, ihe modern plants at Jubail 
and Yanbu in Saudi Arabia. 

Planners for the Organization of 

- Petroleum Exporting Countries, 
eager to get the extra earnings 
from downstream operations, con- 
tend that they enjoy natural ad- 
vantages of low transport costs 
plus the leverage of controlling 

- ih drown crude prices. So they will 
be able to sell at lower prices and 

. still remain profitable. 

OPEC’s Refining Capacity 

Projects announced in the or- 
ganization's bulletin indicate that 
OPEC’s refining capacity will 
reach 93 million barrels a day by 
1985, with -about 4.3 million bar- 
rels a day earmarked for export. 

Although those figures may be 
somewhat optimistic — for exam- 
ple, the London-based consultants 
Petroleum Economics believe that 
a more realistic estimate for OPEC 
refining capacity by the mid-1980s 
is 7.5 million barrels a day — it is 
dear that, in a shrinking market, 
growing competition from ofl pro- 
ducers is going to pinch. 

It remains undear exactly how 
much of OPEC’s product output 
Will flow into Europe. The bulk, 
for the foreseeable future, is in- 
tended for local consumption and 
for the Far East market. 

But, “you have to be pessimistic 
about the medium-term outlook 
for the industry,” an industry 
source said. 

Oil Companies' Cuts 

i companies have 
tinful cuts in ca 

pad 
nen 
works. 

“There is no economic alterna- 
tive to dosing down surplus distil- 
lation capacity and shrinking the 
capital base of our operations,'* Sir 
Peter BaxendeQ, head of the Royal 
Dutch/Shdl Group, said in June. 
“This we are doing as quickly as 
we can. Already, we have dosed 
down or mothballed over 20 per- 
cent of primary distillation capaci- 
ty in Europe,” he added. 

So far, U.S. refiners have been 
quickest off the mark, closing 
down more than 2 million barrels a 
day capacity — and about 800,000 
barrels a day of that for good — 
between September 1980 and Feb- 
ruary 1982. 

• Western Europe will be harder 
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Accordingly, oil companies 
begun to make painful cuts i: 
parity — the kinds that p t 
luy 


affect 


— — perma- 
distribuiion net- 


Source: 1EA 

hit: It faces a current overcapacity 
of more than 6 million barrels a 
day. But, as late as March 1982, 
Europe’s refiners had shut only 
100,000 barrels daily of basic refin- 
ing capacity, despite announced 
intentions to idle up to 2.8 million 
of Europe’s daily capacity of 19 
million. 

“A lot of execution sentences 
have been passed but it's difficult 
to know bow many of the victims 
have actually been stuck against 
tbe wall and shot, dead and how 
many are waiting indefinitely on 
death row,” an industry analyst 
said. 

Political Problems, Rivalry 

While nearly everyone agrees 
that plant closures are inevitable, 
“nobody wants them to take place 
under their jurisdiction,” said 1EA 
specialist Daniel Badger. The route 
to them is blocked both by politi- 
cal qualms about unemployment 
and national security, and by rival- 
ry among oil companies reluctant 
to give up market shares to a com- 
petitor. 

“There’s a lot of negotiation and 
aggravation with governments and 
unions in Europe, so if you do shut 
down you don’t get the economic 
benefits for quite a while,” an in- 
dustry source said. “There’s a 
tendency to hang on and wait until 
someone else goes first.” 

The most aggressive attack on 
surplus downstream operations in 
Europe has been made bv British 
Petroleum, which in the last year 
has taken steps to slash its annual 
capacity nearly 28 percent. 
Dutch/Shell Group also nave an- 
nounced hefty cuts, while Gulf has 
indicated that it would like to 


abandon all of its modest Europe- 
an capacity. 

Most or the closures have been 
aimed at Britain. France and West 
Germany, where profit margins 
have been squeezed by a buoyant 
dollar and product contracts 
linked to depressed spot market 
prices. Marked cuts also are ex- 
pected in Italy and the Nether- 
lands. important crude-processing 
centers for re-export. 

Upgrading Capacity 

Meanwhile, to stem the tide of 
red ink, refiners are spending heav- 
ily to upgrade remaining capacity 
to cope with a double shift in in- 
dustry patterns: As market de- 
mand emphasizes lighter petrole- 
um products, more and more 
crude supplies arrive in heavier 
grades requiring an extra refining 
effort. 

Big profits still are possible with 
upgraded facilities that yield more 
of such products as gasoline, diesel 
fuel and jet fuel, while the drop in 
demand for heavy fuel oil — which 
is being replaced by coal and natu- 
ral gas — has caused staggering 
losses on basic distillation. 

But that advantage is likely to 
evaporate as upgrading units now 
being built come on stream. West- 
ern Europe’s upgrading capacity is 
expected to rise about 60 percent 
in the 1980-1985 period. Many re- 
finers worry that the resulting flow 
of light products wit] put even 
greater pressure on prices and 
profit margins. 

“Temporary windows of posi- 
tive refining margins will appear 
for those companies with the great- 
est refining flexibility, but they 
won’t last long before adjustment 
takes place.” Mr. Badger said. 


Reserves ; The ‘Cushion 9 Is Still Being Padded 
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The problems of overcapacity 
hit not only the refining business 
but also the marketing system. 
“There's going to be a shakeout 
right down through the distribu- 
tion chain,” Mr. Platt predicted. 

Among industry analysts, Exx- 
on. Shell. Mobil and “what’s left of 
BP” are generally singled out as 
the companies in the best position 
to survive as real international in- 
tegrated oil companies, while Gulf, 
Texaco and Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia will likely operate from a 
significantly smaller base. 

“The majors will still dominate, 
but over a smaller cake, while 
smaller companies are likely to fall 
by the wayside.” a consultant said, 
adding: “The trading fraternity 
might fall by the wayside, too, as 
companies can „meet their own 
changing product needs through 
more refining and marketing flexi- 
bility." 

Certainly, changed assumptions 
about demand are causing compa- 
nies to put greater stress on down- 
stream markets rather than crude 
supplies. Greater leanness and 
flexibility in tailoring operations to 
product demand are seen by many 
as' the key to future competitive- 
ness. 

“A lot of companies are going to 
behave a lot more like traders in 
the future, with more short-term 
choices about whether to make or 
buy product,” another consultant 
said. “There’s nothing they can do 
about Mideust exports except 
move over and make way. Some 
will have the sense to see these as a 
potential product source,” he said. 

Chem System's Mr. Platt said: 
“The industry is in the process of 
redefining what its business is, 
what its purpose in life is. The out- 
come depends very much on what 
people are deciding now. It isn't 
preordained.". 


Francisco R. Parra 

G ENEVA — The energy crisis in the industrialized 
countries has receded, at least temporarily, but 
in most developing countries it remains and appears, 
if anything, to begaihering momentum. 

Although the ‘nurd World countries' needs for en- 
ergy. especially oil, are relatively small in volume, 
they require hard currency that is in increasingly 
short supply. Many non-OPEC developing countries 
probably have enough oil in the ground to relieve this 
particular energy crisis by meeting their own needs. 

", But exploration departments in many oil compa- 
nies are trimming their budgets in response to a 
perceived surplus of crude oil in the international 
market, and new approaches are needed to fund 
Third World oil development. 

In contrast to predictions two years ago of an im- 
pending unprecedented boom in oil exploration in the 
Third World, exploratory activity in non-OPEC de- 
veloping countries seems on the decline. Currently av- 
eraging around S3 billion a year, it showed a slight 
increase in I960 and 1981. but 1982 will probably 
witness a downturn. 

Oil,' off course, is not the only reason why these arc 
grim tunes For developing countries. Trade stagnation 
and debt weigh heavily, but Third World energy 
problems seem more intractable, both now and into 
the next decade. 

Improving Efficiency 

The problem is the apparently unbreakable link be- 
tween energy consumption and the initial stages of 
economic development, which are generally energy in- 
tensive. So far. no one has found a way to improve 
energy efficiency in developing countries enough to 
enable them to reduce their oil bills. 

As a result, although many developing countries’ 
oil imports have dropped in the last two years, the 
trend is due to the bad shape of the world economy- 
and the high price of oil, rather than effective conser- 
vation. 

Some developing nations simply cannot afford 
enough oil. In one African country, gasoline is selling 
on the black market at 5350 per gallon, and there are 
reports of agricultural harvests lying uncollected be- 
cause no fuel is available to transport them to mar- 
kets. 

The other energy crisis in many developing coun- 
tries is of a different nature: rural populations are 
consuming wood for fuel at a rapidly accelerating 
pace, stripping the natural cover and causing “deserti- 
fication" and the loss of farm land. 

The solution, reforestation, involves providing ker- 
osene for fuel instead of wood. But this only aggra- 
vates the balance of payments problem. 

Yet. most developing countries have significant po- 
tential for the development of indigenous energy re- 
sources. Many of them have promising deposits of 
enough oil natural gas or coal to make themselves 
self-sufficient at a cost competitive with imported oil. 
Others, particularly in Africa, have very large un- 
tapped hydroelectric resources. All of them, in theory 
at leasL have the option of nuclear power for electrici- 
ty generation. 

The trouble with the development of these sources 
of energy is that any one of them takes a lot of money 
— most of it foreign exchange — and a long lime, so 
the financial requirements for developing these sourc- 


only forms of energy likely to attract foreign capit 4 
into a developing country on commercial terms. f 
Yet. the flow of funds for oil and gas exploratii 
has been disappointing, showing little growth over if in 
past decade despite high oil prices. "ho 

This is discouraging but scarcely surprising It tak f 0 
about $200 million to mount a balanced exploratii.- c 
effort calling for about 10 exploratory programs at. i 
cost of $20 million each, with the overall venture ha g 
ing a l-to-10 chance of success. The sum of $200 m,f 
lion would not go very far on programs involviim 
offshore drilling — where the most likely prospects I in 
in Third World countries — and where a single wiby 
can easily cost $20 million. 

Few oil companies are willing to boost their expl 
ration efforts in Third World countries. Such vexuun 
are both long term and high risk, in technical as 
as political terms. Stagnant and possibly dropping c?*? 
prices, plus the continued costs of inflation in 
industry, contribute to making oil exploration less af er ' 
tractive. ,r 1 

Some companies have urged host governments a 
case the deals they offer on exploration and produ 
lion, and over the past few years a significant numb-. . 
of countries — including Brazil and Pakistan — ha 1 ® 
responded by improving fiscal terms in favor of tl 1 . ' 
investor. Bui such countries — with attractive geolotf? 3 
and proven oil — can attract exploration on ten?* 
that offer a good but not extravagantly high return. 


re 


India, for example, a country with limited but ink r 

Me 


es are. for the most part, well beyond the capacity of 
developing countries. At the same time, most of these 
forms of energy cannot attract normal foreign invest- 
ment and must continue to depend on a continuing 
flow of aid from industrial countries and OPEC-coun- 
try funds. 

Oil and gas and. to a lesser extent, coal, are the 


portant potential for oil and gas — about enough 
cover its own needs — will have more difficulty i 
attracting exploration funds and will actually nee^ n 
more because the search will probably have" to bv S < 
more persistent. ifgj 

_ Such countries are extremely unlikely to attract jtac 
high level of exploratory effort, regardless of hotlu 
profitable the deals they offer. Companies may by t 
enticed for just a quick look — perhaps some seism! o 
soundings and one or two exploratory wells. ' 

But most oil companies firmly believe that in thf™* 
event of success, the terms of the deal offered will hsh 
■unilaterally changed by the government. Voicing thrPe 
commonly held view. Robert Witt, vice-president cAf 
Petro-Consultants Inc.. Houston, has said: “As soo™ 
as you start production, LDCs are going to Chang 3 **' 
the terms; as soon as you reach domestic require*® 
ments. they are going to change them again." OT 

This is not true or the great majority of non-OPEt 
countries, where foreign companies are producing o 
today. There are only about 20 of them in the Tnir lan 
World, several of which have actually improved theieg, 
terms recently to encourage more exploration. But olid, 
myths die hard. jea , 

The need has gradually become more evident fo G 
new mechanisms to facilitate the flow of more fundfj 
into exploration in Third World countries. up 

These extra funds, perhaps supplementing but nosul 
displacing the already spontaneous flow that existsy . 
need not be mutually exclusive with existing invest 
ments. On the contrary, they could — and would 
support one another. For example, financing lechrL 
niques used successfully in the United States — sucl^ 
as drilling funds — could be applied internationally^ 
This could attract money from new sources by over-- 
coming the Third World's lack of expertise and bvL 
spreading the risk. . . 

In addition, a relatively small amount of aid mone; 
could provide the basis for insurance against part o\j 
the technical risk involved in exploration. The Work™. 
Bank is studying the possibility of insuring companieJL 
against the political risk involved in investments itj!~ 
the Third World. AU these approaches must be stud{ | 
ied carefully — and they are. 
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By Charles K. Ebinger 

XJLT ASHINGTON Despite 

Vy ihe fact that 1 world oil mar- 
kets -..have weathered two recent ■ 
mstjbr Mideast wars with minima] 
price impact, there is little reason 
to ,be sanguine aboui the West's 
readiness to ride out an oil crisis. 

In the,. Uni ted Stales, the admin- 
istration of President Ronald 
.Reagan has given low priority to 
the link between security and ener- 
gy policy. In the years ahead, U.S. 
dependency on imported oil will 
. probably increase because of sag- 
ging ; domestic production arid a 
slowdown in attempts to find ener- 
gy alternatives. 

. - However, the oil reserve policies 
pf the United States and of its al- 
lies are much improved, thus pro- 
viding . a tactical cushion that 
should^ be 4H‘ place by tbe time the 
current slump in . demand and ex- 
cess of production disappear. 

- A key security element, the U.S. 
strategic.- petroleum reserve now 
holds -27X2 million barrels, an 
'ainOuqt sufficient to compensate 
for about 70 days of «1 imports at 
current rates. - 

-The primary value of a petrole- 
um -reserve Is to provide supplies 
during -an emergency, but such a 
"resftrve ~^ftlsn facilitates short-term 
resistance to 1 price increases _ and 
.the '"economic adversity arising 
’ from soppily disruption, 

A study by the Congressional 
Budget Office last year slwwcd 
that a yearlong shortfall of 2 -mil- 
lion banrels a day in 1984 in the 
United States would reduce 8TO®. 
natio nal product by nearly $150 
billion and raise -unemployment by 
■*1. : percent inflation by 7 per- 
cent' But the ability to draw down 



a 750-miIIion-barrd reserve would 
eliminate the entire impact of such 
a supply disruption. 

Yet, stockpiling entails its own 
cost to society and it requires care- 
ful. diplomatic management to 
avoid offending key producer na- 
tions such as Saudi Arabia. 

if stockpiling is adopted, a re- 
cent Congressional research study 

over 
ides the 
for 

releasing stocks and for cooperat- 
ing with foreign governments. 
Some sizable industrial reserves in 
private hands also are useful — 
and are less liable to be politically 
offensive to oil-exporting nations. 

When the reserve was originally 
proposed under the Ford adrnims- 
tra&on, it was to contain 1 billion 
barrels. But managerial problems 
and technical difficulties in pre- 
paring salt caverns for storage de- 
layed the project. , 

■ Fresh delays occurred in 1979- 
80 when tbe Carter administration 
the reserve because 


to Mexico in the form of prepaid • 
additional oil purchases, which in 
effect have raised the fill rate to 
just short of the 300,000 barrels a 
day sought by Congress. 

Western stocks of oil can play 
an invaluable role both in ensuring 
the industrial countries' security in 
a full-fledged crisis and in helping 
moderate the temptation to in- 
dulge in price gouging during tense 
periods. During the recent crises in 
the Gulf and in Lebanon, a factor 
for moderation in oil markets was 
the oil companies* ability to draw 
down stocks. 

Now oil stocks, apart from gov- 


ernments' strategic reserves, ap- 
pear to be near minimum levels. 
Because of the high cost of holding 
inventories — estimated at $6.50 
per barrel a year at 1981 interest 
rales, both the major international 
oil users and the large customers 
have drawn down inventories at an 
estimated rate of 700 million bar- 
rels a day in 1980, 2 million to 4 
million barrels a day last year and 
1.5 million barrels a day this year. 

At the same time, however, all 
the OECD nations have establish- 
ed some son of strategic oil 
reserves or stock management poli- 
cies. 


Priority on Forecasting 


(Continued from Page 9S) 


Taking the most obvious case, he said, “if prices had sta; 
pre-1973 level of about $2 a barrel, free world 


of Saudi Arabian opposition. Sau- 
di Arabia, which had raised pro- 
duction to offset lost Iranian 
crude, complained that its gener- 
ous production policy could be 
portrayed as enabling the- United 
States to acquire a buffer stock for 
combating future OPEC price 

hikes. 

The political commitment of the 
Reagan administration to the re- 
serve has been undercut by bud- 
getary pressures, which curtailed 
initial attempts to accelerate the 
fill rate. 

In recent weeks, the picture 
changed because of Mexico's fi- 
nancial crisis. Funds were rushed 
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their own judgment instead of a mechanical model in assessing de- 
mand. 

at the 

demand today would 
have been on the order of 90 milli on barrels a day — which couldn't 
have been met even with the current 15 million barrel a day unused 
capacity in OPEC.” Texaco now predicts a demand of 45 million 
barrels a day for 1982. 

Another company's forecaster sounded more confident about the 
reliability of demand forecasts. “We think we are beginning to devel- 
op a sense of the elasticity of demand. It is still in the vny early 
stages because of economic factors, but it will help out our planning . 

At Standard Oil of Indiana, Theodore R. Eck, the chief economist, 
agrees that energy forecasting is casting its net much wider' these 
days. “We are paying more attention to political variables, which 
afreet world supply more than geology, and probably we have also 
become more attuned to tbe impact of the business cycle on petrole- 
um. demand," be said. 

Some recent faulty forecasting of energy demand, he said, could 
probably be explained by neglect of cyclical economic factors that 
deepened the present three-year recession. “Past cycles were of 
shorter duration and therefore of less impact on energy-intensive sec- 
tors,” he said. 

Now, he added, “with energy-intensive sectors such as the steel, 
chemical and cenent industries operating under capacity, it is no 
surprise we are not selling much industrial fuel.” 

Mr. Meloe attaches great importance to the sustained impact of 
increased industrial efficiency. “A lot of the conservation stimulated 
by high oil prices is irreversible, even if oil prices were to drop dra- 
matically,” be said. 

But both forecasters talked in scenarios, shunning the straight-line 
projections based on past experience of the kind (hat was accepted 
throughout the industry prior to the 1973-1974 Arab oil embargo. 
“Certainly, we are using scenario-forecasting more because the world 
now. seems to be anything but a straight line, ' Mr. Eck said. 

Thor scenarios stress the overall economic context. 

For Mr. Meloe, a recovery should bring a significant increase in oil 
demand. And, he adds, supplies could tighten by the late 1980s even 
without a material increase m demand '“That 15 million barrel a day 
surplus in OFEC countries is going to take tbe pressure off for a few 
years, but farther along, that will change," he sard 

Mr. Eck thinks that oil prices will vary less widely and that a return 
to interest-rate stability could simplify forecasting. 
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I lit Uliillll billion (KD2.564 billion). we’re 

^#1 IUUFJL ITW both Kuwait’s oldest and largest bank. 

^UVUftl | This in itselfis a powerful credential 

Oil FINANCING SKILLS, 
KUWATTS MOST 


RESOURCEFUL 


Ifyou want to know about oil, you can 
hardly sum anywhere better than Kuwait. 

After nearly fifty years as a major oil- 
producer, there's scarcely any country in 
the world that can equal Kuwair’s 
reservoir of knowledge and experience. 

And that, of course, includes Lhe 
banking skills necessary to arrange 
finance for international oil shipments. 

One bank is notably in the lead in this 
demanding area. 

The National Bank of Kuwait. 

This isn't altogether surprising since 
we’ve been at the heart of the country^ 
financial development since 1952. 


loans for countries in Africa. Asia 
and Europe, acting as agents for the 
international banks involved in the 
syndications, as well as providing funds 
ourselves. 

The development of our oil financing 
business is one aspect of our growing 
strength in international syndicated 
lending, where we have played an 
important role in a highly impressive 
lisiofioan projects. In the past year alone, 
NBK lead, or co-managed, loans 
exceeding VJSS 2 billion. 

We have a network of over 700 corres- 
pondent banks worldwide, and represen- 
tative offices in London and Singapore. 

So our expertise is very accessible 
to you. 

Ifyou would like to put Kuwait's most 
resourceful bank to the test nmv, please 


The National Bank of Kuwait S. A.K. 
Head Office: 

PO Box 95. Safai. Kuwait. 

Telephone. 422011 t20linesi 
Telex: NATl Rt D22451 KT 
NATBANK23623KT 
Credit Division - Multinational 
Telephone 43 1088/4407.1 1/43M34U-5U 
Telex: NbKMULT 4483b KT 
Oversea* Offices 

NBK Representative Office for the 
United Kingdom and Europe. 

N B K t)v er.seus ( London i Limned. 

I SI. Michael’s Alley. Cumhill. 

London EC3V9EX. England. 
Telephone. Ol-b23 1881 
Telex: 892.VI8 NBKLDN i, 

The National Bank of Kuwait S. A.K. 
Representative Office for Singapore. 
South-East Asia and Australasia 
11-01 The Octagon, Cecil Street. 
Singapore 0106. 

Telephone- 2225348/2225349 
Telex KCBANKRS20538 

The National Bank of 
Kuwait S.A.K. 
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International Bond % Prices— Week o£ Sept. 16 


Provided by Unite Weld Securities , London , TeL: 623 1277 j a Division fif Fhumdere Credit Suisse - First Boston 



A«t Security 


Middle Avi 

% Mai Price Mat Lift Our 


haw « 
J '« «Od ■* 
Ui tCMor n 
1/4 -O Jan t7 
01 '4 ¥6 Dec 85 
'KSM 71 

I.? 17 aw a 

1<2 «Nm tt 

I/4 1* ECO IS 

i/4 Tt Fob 88 
3/4 it jui n 
1/4 ¥2 May 70 

S NOW 77 
Sn 87 
«* ■TOJiH 77 
5/1 -to Jan 81 
3/« *800 70 

"88 Now 77 
1/5 "87 D*c 74 
1/3 -87 00 AJ 
1/5 "H Doc 81 
i -4 asset m 
3/4 09 Doc 84 
1*4 "83 Oct VS 
■/4 TV Aar 74 
HMT n 
1/4 1700 103 
2/4 VON 40 
1/2 It Mar T04 
1? Mar tf 
1/5 ivjul U1 
H Mar 188 
¥7 Jul 78 

vdk n 

Y2AW H 
19 Mar 108 
to May » 
1/4 ¥5 Jut H 
1/4 it Jan 88 
1/2 17 Doc 74 
"87 Jut 78 
1/2 16 Mar S3 


Pi 



Bid AA 

Faderated Funds: 

Am mr 111 MS 

Erch ZL5S NL 

HI Ian HAS 1152 

FenTF unavail 
Tx Fra ua NL 

US Gvt 786 NL 

FWtriitv Grout): 

Asm Hit NL 

Bond 451 NL 

Conan 4Ut NL 

Contid 1420 NL 

Ditnv 9 JO 

Ed Inc 1V.98 NL 

Exctl 3U7 NL 

Maori 77.7B 2Z27 

MunBd 446 NL 

Hd«i 1414 NL 

Gvt Sac 1J NL 

Hlinco 1ST NL 

HIYId 1052 NL 

U Mun 7.72 NL 

Purlin 1443 NL 

Thrift 9*47 NL 

Trsnd 24ft NL 

Financial Proa: 

Dyno 7 Si NL 

FftCITx 1U8 NL 

Indust 413 NL 

Incoffl 7J3 NL 

Fst invastun; 

BndAP 1X71 i486 

Circa 95 7 MUM 

Grain 7.09 753 

lncom &JS 494 

NalRas 55* 410 

Optn 590 445 

Tax Ex 400 843 

44W1Eq 758 7J6 

«4Wall 1244 NL 

RKler 405 530 

Fna Gth 444 589 

Found* rs Group: 

Gram 7JS nl 

incam 1127 NL 

Mutol 422 454 

Sot cl 19.5? NL 

Franklin Croup: 

AGE 141 X48 

DNTC 1110 1421 

Gram 421 491 

Option unavaH 
Utils 585 544 

lncom 187 282 

US Gov 478 7JJ ■ 

Coon 754 4M 

Eault 4J0 51* 

TaxFr 436 446 

Funds me: 

Onrco 496 0J4 

InvQual 951 986 
Pilot 570 446 

GTPac 1244 NL 

Gate OP 1451 NL 

GonElecInv: 

ei/HTr )4M 

ElfnTx 9JD 

S&S 2726 NL 

5&SLO 9J» NL 

Gen Sec- 1081 NL 

GBT 18.10 NL 

Gritl I nd 17.72 NL 

GrdPkA 1349 1474 

Ham HDA 449 491 
HartGtti 983 NL 

Hurt Lev JU7 NL 

Herald tbOjsb nl 

Hot Mon 2085 NL 

INAHIY *86 980 

HuttBnd 1474 NL 


Mutual Funds 


DM AS X 
HuttGdl 1IJI NL 

131 Group; 

Graltl 40* 444 

lncom UB 383 

TrFd un onovoii 
TntSh 9Jt 1080 

Industry 5*3 nl 

imercopHol; 


InCop 
HTYW 
InVol 
NtRes 
Tax Ex 
lid Invst 
inv Indie 
invBas 


9*67 KL23 
1X94 1349 
1427 10*7 

6.13 449 

9.14 952 
9*4* MJ4 
181 NL 
Ml 15*4 


Invasfora Grew: 


IDS Bd 
IDSDIs 
IDSGfT 
IDS HIY 
IDS ND 
IDS Pros 
Inv MU 
IDSTx 
Inv Site 
inv Sal 
Inv Vor 
Inv Rash 
Istei 
Ivy Fd 
JPGrth 
JPtnco 
Janus 


429 444 
550 591 
1280 an 

354 170 
751 416 
470420 
991 1056 
3.17 130 
1984 2091 
7.12 7*66 
544 9.17 
384 420 
12*0 NL 
1096 NL 
1254 1X43 
7JH 152 
593 NL 


John Hancock: 

Band 1385 14*40 

Gram 10JJ7 1085 

USGvt 543 9J4 

Tax Ex B» 9*5 

Katrfma JS NL 

Ksmpar Funds: 
lncom 756 517 

Grow 1546 1155 

HIYId 9.11 9J7 

InfIFd 10J7 I M3 

Mun B 752 750 

Optn 1191 1280 

Sunn 1741 1985 

Tech KL99 HOI 

Tut HI 1XU 1X27 

USGvt 553 599 

Keystone Mass: 

Cm Bl 1454 1539 

Cus 82 1784 1552 

CusB4 7JH 791 

CusKI 754 *84 

Custa 581 454 

Cus 51 1442 1795 

Cus S3 785 7 JO 

CM 54 5.18 555 

Intend 485 443 

TaxFr 7 JO 750 

Moss 1*84 1187 

LexhiatonGrp: 

QpLdr ll.» 1X32 

Gotdfd 351 NL 

GNMA 759 ML 

Grow 791 NL 

R«/> 1525 NL 

Llndnr I486 NL 

Loomis Saytes: 

Caen 1542 NL 

Mui 1551 NL 

Lord Abbott: 

AHUM 780 *51 


«PL 17,1992 

Sid Ask 
Bnddb 9J3 loot 

DtvGt 1799 1944 

lncom 215 387" 

L u t h er an Era: 

Fund 1191 1280 

lncom U0 *82 

® R| 447 787 

Om *50 986 

JSST a " nan< ?d55 1187 

AUG 1184 1283 . 

MID 15.11 1429 

MCD *52 9.19. 

MEG *87 *70 

MFD 1*55 1199 

MFB 1192 1254 

MMS *33 (95 

MFH 421 690 

.IflTrB 1032 1186 

MatMri 1950 NL 

Merrill Lynch: 

Basic 1682 1184 

Canit 1417 1759 

EaoBd 957 1087 

HI Inc 7.10 75* 

HI QH 997 1X18 

inrrrm 

HUB 7082 

LHWat 986 991 

MwnHI *54 *99 

Munlln *55 482 
PacFd 984 mss 

SM Val 687 959 

MM AM 41$ 472 

MMkOpt 1784 NL 

MSB Ftf 1786 NL 

Mut Ban 1034 1182 

MdwIGvt 
N.1B NL 
MIF Funds: 

Fuad *36 986 

Gram 424 695 

NatBd *9* 9*41 

Mutual of OmaLa: 

Amur IflJI NL 

Gram 592 5 JS 

lncom *2B 900 

Tx Fra 9*6* TOM 

MtlQual 1X15 NL 

MuJS/ir 3882 NL 

ItaUST 3754 NL 

Nat Avia 853 NL 

Not IIHl 1283 NL 

Not Securities: 

Baton unaval! 

Bond uaovafl 

Gram unaral 

Pretd uncvaH ■ 

lncom unavoll 

Stock unavoll 

Tax Ex unavoll 

Tot Re unavoll 

Falrfld unavoll 

NEUfe Fund: 

Eault 1981 2096 

Gram 178* 1089 

lncom SOW HOT 

SM ©3 2X00 2194 

Tax Ex 419 441 

Neuberoer Barm: 
Enrgy 1421 NL 

Guard 2986 NL 

Ubty 155 NL 

Muntlt 422 NL 

Forth 1281 NL 


Bid Ask 
Sdws 1486 NL 

Newt <3t 1951 NL 

Newt Inc 788 NL 

NKhotq 1984 NL 

NEInTr 7X47 NL 

NEInGI 952 NL 

NavaFd 1287 NL 

NY vent 423 481 

Hunan 4*1 NL 

Omasa 955 nl 

CntWm 7453 NL 

Ocpenhatmer Pd: 
Direct 1559 1584 

Oppan 787 793 

HI YM 1785 19.14 

Optn 2J 97 2407 

Sped 1477 1*83 

Tx Fro 480 7.12 

AIM 7403 1583 

Time *81 953 

OTC Sec 2299 24M 

PonMnM HUB TOO* 

PaxVtld 980 NL 

PetXlSa 789 NL 

Penn Mu 411 NL 

Phlkl 9.19 1084 

PheeiUOPN: 

Baton 959 7X4* 

CvFd 1587 1659 

Gram 1092 1792 

HIYId 9.10 17t 

Stock 986 1X7* 

PC Ca» 1254 

Pilgrim Grp: 

Plla Fd ms* 1151 

MaO C 479 5.16 

Mao In 781 788 

, Plo neer Fund: 

Bond 884 9.11 

Fund 1493 1*80 

nine 1223 1387 

Plan Inv 175* 1*21 

Plltmd 1197 NL 

Price Fund#: 

Gram 1287 NL 

lncom 410 NL 

mil 953 NL 

N Era 1351 NL 

NHartz 1289 NL 

Tk Fib 784 NL 

Pro Services: 

MedT 1492 NL 

Fond 797 NL 

Incam 757 NL 

Pro SIP 1056 1154 

Putnam Funds: 

Conv 1288 1401 

lot Eq 12.94 74M 

Geara 1397 1450 

Gram HL54 1182 

Health 1554 1468 

HIYId 15JM 1413 

lncom 419 464 

Invest *96 999 

Optn 1X18 1381 

Tax Ex 7980 2026 

VMo 1586 1658 

Voyag 1222 iut 

Quasar 3554 NL 

RaJnbw 380 NL 

Revere 780 NL 

RoeftTx MOT 1188 
Safeco Secur: 

Eault 988 NL 

Gralti 1385 NL 

tnco 1X30 NL 

StPaut Invest: 

CopH 7029 1X95 

Gratti 1182 1226 

Sped 1789 NL 


>pltt>n & price Calls 


•max is 

1174 20 

nv 25 

2146 3B 
AmBmd40 
UV 45 
Asarco 15 

I I 

KT S 


See Dec Ssp Doc 

7V r r V 

1 3 r 15-16 

» m b, « 


American Exchange Options 

For fee Week Ending Sept 17, 1982 

Opt ton & price Cans Puts I Option A price Calls Pats I Option 4 price Galls 


Option & price Cain Puts- 


3674 40 11-76 

LaPac 20 114 m 

ScOM?S ^r A 

16 U 15211-16 3* 

1674 28 ft 19-15 

2Sm. Fo A 

^ S 5 ^ 

NDlSt 20 rn 2i* 

23 25 % 14 

NMedEnlo ■ r ID 

19* 15 516 510 

1974 20 15-15 m 

19th 25 St 13-14 

M5eaU IS r r 

W4 20 r r : 

NabiAf 10 2 2K 

1H4 II r *k 

Nans 20 2* 374 

2216 S3 * Hh 

Nona 40 _r r 

43M « 2lh 3V3 

ODECO 20 114 1 *' 

n r ; 

4376 35 r r 

437b 40 41b 516 

537b 45 774215-16 

53th 90 r 114 

PMIPt 20 r 97h 

29*6 25 " 5 546 

30 17b 216 

35 66 15-14 

„ 4-9 16 S 

RovDut 30 r r 

32V6 35 r 17b 

3214 48 r 7b 

Saarta 35 576 516 

3116 48 176 3 

MW 55 7b 116 

5 Moor ID r 2*6 

1176 15 76 76 

Sterta 25 1 176 

2376 30 14 r 

Storsr 20 r r 

2516 2$ 214 r 

2516 30 76 176 

2516 33 14 1 

TemiCO 25 476 476 

2W6 30 1 176 

Tklnflo IB 2 r 

10 15 76 r 

10 20 3-M r 

Txlntt 10 17-16 214 

W IS 7-14 1 

Tt&sr SO 7b Ilk 

IK 15 74 S 

Tom 10 » H 

1516 15 iW 276 

1516 20 14 76 

Zjmim 10 17b' r 

117b 15 76 13-14 


1016 1014 

5*4 5*6 


l«b 1-14 
76 4*6 


i-i6 m 

r 3-16 

r 14 

SVk 9H 

31b 5V» 

r 76 

at* 

3=!b 51y 


IV 216 
r 9-1* 


l~ 1 

!Sf b, 3 ! 

5M 50 

Gtei » 

F- I 

SdumrS 

K I 

Hercul 28 
^ % 
S 2 

LTV 10 
99b 15 

9* 10 

MUM 15 

SS 2 
Ktf 2 

Am 

4116 48 

AW 55 
NatomasiS 
1716 20 

im 25 
Pflxer 45 
50 

<M g 
MV6 60 
6616 65 

4416 70 

PhMor 40 

WZ 2 


1-16 27-16 1 1-16 


616 49b r V 

1*6 3 MS lib 

r 11-16 3 4 

M6 76 r r 

r s 18 l 

r 7*y .-7b 

216 3 Vi r V4 

r 76 TM 37b 

r ‘A r r 

1476 r r 3-16 

976 r r la 

47b 6 r 116 

s 3*1 s r 

11-16 17-Ifc r IVb 

r V r r 

616 «b r r 

276 416 r 176 

a 21-16 1 3«4 

r H 19-16 176 

r 3-16 67b 67b 

r 1-14 . UK 117b 

1 1-16 21-16 r 1 

r 76 r r 

4*3 r r r 

1-16 *b IVb IV 

r 3-16 r r 

1-16 15-16 5-14 16 

1-16 14 SV6 S7b 


5514 55 76 316 

55V 60 s 17-14 

PrtnteC IS tIVb 1116 

5616 20 616 776 

26*3 25 176 3% 

2*W 30 r 17-14 

SFelnd IS 416 5 

19V 20 1-16 116 

19V 25 1-W 9-1# 

Sedco 25 1 15-14 r 

jki it r W 

547b 35 r 76 

SiCol 20 1076 sem 

3tMb 25 57b 516 

307b 30 7b 21-16 

» b 35 1-14 11-16 

304b 40 r 14 

StOOtt 25 r 076 

337b -M 3V, 476 

337b 35 1-16 116 

37b « 1-16 16 

us ho mo to am am 
1B76 15 376 316 

10*6 20 r • i<6 

Valera 15 2V 314 

1776 20 r 16 

1776 25 r 3-16 

vytiltkr 20 116 21b 

2176 25 r 16 


1-14 VU 
r ^ 
1576 UK 


lOt* 1176 
SW 7Yi 


4K r 3-14 

176 r 76 

7Vi r 13-16 

IVl Mb 276 

7-14 1 5 

3V 1-14 76 

1162 15-14 3V 


T lViJ15-'.6 
r 9-16 r 

23 21V r 

14V 17Vj r 

1176 1274 r 

676 876 r 

Kb 5 1-16 

s 2*6 S 

15*6 r r 

10*6 r r 

5 v» Mb r 


Aetna 30 

3»W 35 

3*16 40 

36*6 45 

36*6 » 

AmCya H 
30 30 

» 3S 
AmExP 35 
4712 40 

4TVt 4S 
47V1 SO 
47VS 55 
AmHara35 
4114 48 

41V 45 

BausUnSO 

347b 33 

3Mb 40 
M7b 45 
34V m 
Burrph M 
37 X 
37 M 
37 40 

CTri » 
Cooper 20 
23V 25 

3 

l 

DartK 50 

iDOTkK g 

sr« 9 


Oct Jan Oct Jan 


2 3 * 

5-M im 
r M6 
r Vb 
sib r 

13-14 2V 
V 1S-14 
1116 r 

874 976 

37* 516 

15-M2IM6 
3-14 176 

476 7*6 

2 3)6 

5-14 116 


IV 316 
3-14 Mb 
16 V 
r r 

r 127* 

7 r 

TA 3Vi 
7-14 im 
r 5-14 


1-14 r 

3-14 r 

H6 2 11-14 
3Y) -Ob 

r r 

W r 

*6 17-16 

5 >* r 

216 37* 

4 V 776 

11K r 

Ml* r 

r r 

3-M V 

1b 2 

37* *16 


DtaEq 40 

SS 2 

MV 75 
*47* m 
•47* *5 

MV 90 
MV NO 
Disney 4a 
55V 50 

55V 33 

55V « 

duPnt 25 
34V 30 

36V as 
36V 41 

FsJOl 10 
147* 15 

Mb 20 
Goodyr 20 

%£ S 

GeuM 25 
GrevM 5 
15V 28 

r i 

Houshl m 

39 25 

Hutton 2* 
31*6 25 

3316 m 

gs % 

& s 

M» M 
STfe M 

s: % 

Menu 20 
MV S 
MV 38 
36V 31 

MV 40 
MoSOPt 10 
IS 15 
15 » 

Motrin ao 
77 55 

77 M 
77 *5 

77 78 

77 W 
77 00 

77 *5 

Photos 20 
21V 29 

2JV 30 
23V 35 

Pitney 30 
37V 31 

371b 40 

PnocG ao 
n as 
H 90 

S wS 

so no 


asm 3-M 15-1* 
19 V 25-14 
15V 15-14 3V 

1216 2*6 5*6 

M6 4 77* 

MAN 
S MV 1 

r 1-1* r 

7V 9-16 TV 

41b 2W6 916 

2V 5*6 616 

11V r r 

7 W r 

9m *-i6 im 

J r r 

r l-M kb 

im i a 


3 m im 

v r 4U 

2 m r 

im 5 -m m 

rn r r 

am i-M 5 -m 

jv 5-M m 

m r 3 

3V 3-M r 


r VM 
9m 3-M 


l-M kb 
l-M m 
v am 
3m 4va 


MV 1-14 5-16 

ram w n-14 

■m 7-Miii-M 

51 u-m am 

276 416 6V 

H6 l-M 5-16 

am 13-MHs-i* 
15-16 r r 
S l-M s 
347* r 16 
w 3-14 m 
r V iv 
iam 1 3*6 

•96 216 5 

57* 5V 716 
3 • r 

r 5-M IV 

am r 3V 


Svtxon 20 
TRW 55 
54V 60 

Tandy 2Q 
2»i6 25 

aim ao 

2H6 35 

2916 40 

Texaco 25 
2BV 30 
2Mb 35 
ucarb 40 
4BV 45 
4*7* SO 
48V SS 
USSt IS 

nm 28 
ism as 

WmLm 28 
2276 25 

WtnCONAIO 
976 If 
Westna 25 
32V 3® 

3276 35 


AMF 15 

15V 20 

ASA 21 
45 30 

45 35 

45 40 

45 43 

45 M 

Am Can 30 
3tm 35 

Avnot 30 

44V 35 

44V 40 

44V 45 

4476 50 

44V ffl 

Bally 20 

25V 25 

25V 30 

2SV 35 

Cotent .15 
4im 40 

41*6 45 

4im SS 

Con Ed IS 
19V 20 

Dr Pep 10 

14*6 15 

14*6 20 

ElPas U 

1A6 20 

1816 25 

Fleetw 20 
2376 25 

FlawOn » 
10*6 15 

GCA 15 

157* 20 

GBO 10 

9m 15 

Grace 30 


im 113-14 
3-16 m 
20m r 
is urn 

10V 11V 

7 9m 
4 6V 
2V 4m 
im 276 

m m 


4 7m 

316 516 

IV r 

3-16 a 

i r 

B6 3V 

V IV 

3-14 V 

4» r 

216 37* 

n-M iv 


r 4m 
M* im 
r V 
4 4 

V IV 
m 7-16 

IV 57b 
17-14 am 
iv am 

V lb 

21* 3V 

11-14 - r 

1 116 

V r 


7-14 IV 
1 1W4 3V 


l-M 7-14 

iv i n-M 
r r 

H4 r 

V IV 

iv am 


IV 19-16 

l-u r 

7-14 1W4 
27* r 


9-M 7-1* 

5-14 15-14 

V IV 

2i>i4 am 

4m 4 

TV r 

r r 

r r 

V6 TV 

am 4m 

*76 7V6 

r s 

v V 

IV 2 5-M 
I 5» 

r r 

V r 

116 2V 

sm sv 

14 ■ 


1 IV 
3V 46 
TV 71b 
V 9-M 
2V 2V 
r r 
m r 
r r 
- r 3-M 
3-M r 
I7-H r 


1V2 13-16 
r 5V 
9V s 

r im 

r r 
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M-L- 
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„ 1*51 

, M 1488 
711« U87 
m 12.10 

n i/s 

M WJ* 

SlM'iN 

■9 9.79 

c UJP 
*13/4 840 

MV4 «jg 

es U8» 
fk 1/4 JiS 
: V n 7« 

X?A & 

931/4 *11 
•*3/4 789 
W31/2 *■» 
9» 

9* Mf 
108 - 18* 
W43« AM 

991/4 
9k IM 

971/2 
MB 
101 

ril n 

■93/4 S 
Uk *49 
991/2 *■• 

2 tJS 

90 721 

97 kS 

n' n IS 

1*3/4 881 
94 *51 

*91/2 7S* 
M3 

tr in- 
931/4 MT 
99 *46 

Ml 3/4 9^ 
931/4 7.97 
901/4 JJl 
fk 1/2 L2> 
96 3/4 141 
1003/4 *79 
991'4 UN 
91 1/2 *29 
id use 

991/2 8J1 
901/4 *59 
90 1/2 143 


124 134 US 
in 9.17 IM 


1/2 147 9.17 7J7 
1/2 983 988 1« 
142 9.U 783 
782 7M 142 


|Vl J i l l t |g 

- L 111 . ^ ■ 

r T> , * p 1 *1 


5-14 11-14 
IV 2V 



71/4 *3 Mar 
43/4 S3 Aim 
61/2 *4 PM 
71/4 "84 Nov 
7 *7 Fet. 

81/4 Y7 Oct 
4 *■ See 

53/4 *9 Mov 

• I/BYOMOT 1031/2 7JB 
93 n "91 Fek 1053/4 *40 
93/3 *91 Dee IM 142 
63/4 "S7 Nov 9J 1/J 833 
7 3/4 It Jun 971/4 781 
43/4 UJul «U4 784 
43/4 to Jd 911/4 IS 
H/2 IS Nov 503/4 IM 
61/2 *7 Aue 911/2 113 

to FtO 99 3/4 94* 
1/2 to Apr 103/4 192 
63/4 *5A«x- 911/4 751 

73/4 to AW 991/2 781 

• 1/1 to May 1883/4 138 
93/4 to Nov *32/4 lit 
*2/1 -93 Jim 943/4 IS 

1/4 "92 Oct 9s 981 
to DOC 971/2 937 
toOd 102 3/4 W.15 
3/4 to PvC M2 1/4 989 
"37 Feb 971/2 1*9 
■97 Met 1891/4 *92 
1/2 W Nov 94 1/2 182 
61/2 to Dec 193/4 145 
*7/1 ¥9 Sm W 1/2 197 
7361 to Od 911/2 983 
W1/I "91 New HD* 982 
91/4 92Apr MO 2/4 9.23 
IlMtoJUl *41/2 9.11 
7 ¥7 Feb 9*1/4 103 

43/4 to/MIO 99 • 7.99 

4 to Feb 971/2 7J5 
63/4 to Mar *43/4 781 
83/4 if Mar 102 7J3 

4 ¥7 Dec 193/4 887 
7 1/4 to New M 1/4 191 

• 7 79 ¥7 Jun 903/4 9JD 

113/4 to Jut 104 9 71 

63/4 to MOV Ml/4 104 
51/2 ¥7 D9C 991/4 Ml 
61/4 ¥9 See Ml/2 187 
51/2 to Aar to 1/4 127 
97/1 "94 Mar Wl/t 9J1 
7 toPeO 993/4 78* 
41/3 to*w> 991/4 7J2 

5 7/4 ¥4 Aw 180 1/4 AM 

93/1 to Aue 993/4 981 
81/3 ¥5 Jun 99 111 

11/2 toOd Ml/2 95* 
43/4 to Jun H 194 1 

101/2 IT Jun >03 1/2 977 
II ¥100 1041/4 105* 


B w 

1/4 485 
101 5J3 

m 6J3 

991/2 7.12 



to Joa IB 
"17 Nov Ml 

BfiET 2 

*7940 99 

¥5 Apr MT 

*4 Mar 19 
¥4 May *; 
¥3 Jon M0 
toJM 99 
to May MO 
toFeb 99 


If Jon 10 
to Oct w 
T9 Jet IN 
toApr n 
¥3 Sep 97 
toOd TOO 
¥7 Feb 91 
¥7 AW 97 
toFeb 97 
to Dec MO 
to Mav IS 
¥3 Sep IN 
to Sen. Ml 
to aw 99 


*89 

489 

7J0 

«5< 


40 

9J8 


■SM 

■52 


183 

US 


15* 

751 


401 

130 


758 
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U.S. Firms 
Capitalize on 
Gap in Terms 

^ By'Carl Gevrirtz ' 

Jmernmionat HtraU 'Mime 
PARIS - — The chasm separating 
the new. issue sector of toe Euro- 
bond market from the sepoodazy 
■ market of’ outstanding issues »«vi 
from the New York Sond market 
remained unbridged last week. . . 
1 For the second week in a tow, 
top rated North Americans — 
Seagram, Gulf Oil, Prudential and 
WaftDisney were last week's addi- 
tions ■ — issued dollar Eurobonds 

EUROBONDS ~ 

fit terms that bora no relati onship 
to ibe traditional yardsticks of sec- 
ondary market yidds or the U.S. 
government market 
As a result, un glamorous triple- 
. A rated credits — sovereign and 
provincial issuers i — who cannot 
command such favored rates are 
delaying coming to the nwfrrt 
rather than be. seen. io pay more 
; than otherborrowers: 

“It just doesn't • make any 
sense,** a dmi ts the managing direc- 
tor of one the investment banks 
sponsoring these issues. Bat echo- 
ing a view heard throughout the 
market, he adds, “it wflFgo.on as 
long -as there is retail demand to 
keep the mania afive." 

flight to Quality 

'The “mania” is investors’ flight 
to quality — their tush to reduce 
their exposure to banks by 
bonds, floating rate notes, certifr- 
cates of deposit issued by banks 
■ and liquidating bank deposits and 
placing this cash in what are be- 
lieved to be safer havens such as 
. triple- and double-A rated corpo- 
rate paper — - with little regard for 
the return offered on such invest- 
ments. - 

: Gulf Oil’s $100 mDhon. of five- 
year notes, bearing a coupon of 
1214 percent and issued at a dis- 
count of 99ft, were priced to yield 
1239 percent — about a quarter- 
point less than comparably fofpd 
U3 Treasury paper was sefling for 
m New York: (By the cud of the 
week the Gulf paper was quoted at 
97ft for a yield of 1236 percent) 
By contrast, reoeat tiripIc-A rated 
issues of the World Bank and Can- 
ada’s government-owned Export 
Credit Agency are yielding 13ft 
percent v • 

The best measure of the mar- 
ket’s current, incoherence was the 
fact that the outstanding issue for 
(COntinned on Page 15, CoL 3) 
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Amount 

(millions) 


Kumagai Gumi $30 


Porsmarks Kraftgrupp $75 

Gulf CXI Finance $100 

Marine Midland Overseas $100 



African Development Bank 
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Multinationals Facing Moves 
Toward Stricter Regulation 


France’s $4r Billion Loan Proving Successful 


By Carl Gewirtz 
International Herald TtSnaae 
PARIS — trance’s Jumbo 54-b2- 
Uoq Euroloan, launched at xmd- 
wwk amid hand-wringing by many 
international bankers' about how 
difficult it would be to syndicate, 
ended the week snowbaBing into 
the success that lead manager So- 
dete Generate had from the begin- 
ning insisted k would be. ' 

The size of the loan — the big- 
gest ever arranged for a sover eign 
state — also had the therapeutic 
value of focusing bulkers’ atten- 
tion to a specific task and away 
from their morose preoccupation 
with the potential problems of de- 
clining interbank liquidity and 
debt reschedulings of major Hurd 
World borrowers. 

W hile a number of larger Euro- 
loans, some for as much as S6 bD- 
Iion, were syndicated last year for 
U3. com panie s in the merger 
mania that then gripped the Unit- 
ed States, those lines were never 
drawn. In addition, the market 
then was awash with liquidity. ' 

But this loan — a war chest to 
be used to defend the franc on the 
foreign exchange market — could 
be drawn in its entirety. In any 


event, the French government is 
obliged to have a minimum of one- 
third drawn during the 10-year du- 
ration of the loan. 

The maturity, long for a market 
that currently prefers to lend for 

SYNDICATED LOANS 

not more than eight years, and the 
mar gin, considered by many to be 
sldmpy, are still 'sources of com- 
plaint 

Bui the French credit is good 
and foreign banks doing buaness 
in France are loath to turn their 
back on the government's call for 

assist aiw- 

That did not stem Morgan 
Guaranty, then Citibank and then 
Bank of America from refusing the 
invitation to join as coordinators 
of the loan, which involves un- 
derwriting $250 millio n Their re- 
fusals reflected their own fears that 
only a tittle of the loan oould be 
syndicated and that a large 
amount would remain with un- 
derwriters. 

But having gone that far in of- 
fending French sensibilities, those 
three as wdl as the other major 
U.S. banks are expected to partid- 


a* Money Supply Is Not Seen 


during a week when the Fed unex- 
pectedly 
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‘ - By Michael Quint 

New York Times Service 

. NEW- YORK — Many analysts 
do not expect the Federal Resave 
to pros for an immediate reduc- 
tion in money supply growth, 
though Friday’s report of a $43- 
bfltion increase in the M-l money 
ly puts the measure’s ' level 
above the Fed’s growth tar- 


“Ghnx the underlying weakness 
in the economy, the Fedls tikdy to 
view the greatly expected surge in 
Mp- 1 as terhufeal m nature and 

^^OffiDIT MARKETS" 



thus toteratc 
growth 
at Money 
their dafly 


T } \ 


above- targ« M-l 
economists 
said in 

omnmemary. . 

Many other analysts agreed, and 
said that the gain in the baric U3 
for the week ended 
; was due largely to early dis- 
of Social Security and 
ndier govanmenf checks on Sept. 
^2, which (hen remained on deposit 
in the banking system longer than 
normal over the Labor Day boti- 
1 weekend. 

the one-week bulge is due 
laigety to issuing of Soda! Security 
chedks before the long weekend, 
then analysts expect that large deo- 
tines later this month should bring 
the level of money .supply closer to 
the Fed’s targets. 

The $43-biHion increase in the 
M-l — rawh in the public's hands 
and checking accounts — was a 
large gain for a single week but 
one that was widely anticipated. 

In advance of the red's an- 
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Top U.S. Bank 
Alms at Europe 
Retail Market 

International Herald Tribune 
PARIS —Bank of America is 
seeking to enter the retail bank- 
ing market in Europe. Its first 
move in this area islikdy to be 
a Joint venture with Harrods, 
the London department store, a 
British hanking publication has 
reported. 

The publication. Retail 
Banker International, said the 
Bank of America — the largest 
banking concern, in the United 
States — had readied agree- 
ment in principle last wear to 
acquire a majority stake in Har- 
rods Trust, a personal banking 
business in the Store. 

But a planned announcement 
was ddayed because of objec- 
tions from Lonrho, the interna- 
tional trading group that is flic 
largest shareholder ‘ of the 
House of' Frazer, which owns 
Harrods. ... 

The plan envisages that Bank 
of America would launch a 
premium card bearing ibe Har- 
rods libeU add that would be 
accepted internationally 
thrbtightheVj^a system. . 


nouncemem, interest rates were 
slightly lower in quiet trading. The 
Fed arranged temporary purchases 
of securities for the second consec- 
utive day, a move that tem p orarily 
added reserves to the banking sys- 
tem and confirmed the behef of 
many that the Fed was not trying 
to tighten man etaty policy. 

Rates rose slightly after the 
money supply announcement bat 
st31 ended the day at lower levels. 
The three-month Treasury bill, for 
example, closed at 7.98 percent, 
higher by five basis pants after the 
announcement, but lower by three 
basis points on the day. ■ 

Late Friday, the upcoming f oar- 
year Treasury notes to be sold next 
Tuesday were quoted by dealers 
with a yield of about 12.42 per- 
cent, wmk seven-year notes to be 
sold Wednesday were at 123 per- 
cent and 20-year, one-month 
bonds to be sold Thursday were at 
123 percent. 

Although economists said there 
were no firm signs that the Fed 
was malting bank reserves scarcer 
in response to above- target money 
supply growth, traders were still 
nervous and wondered bow Ion g 
the Fed would tolerate above-tar- 
get growth. 

The $46134nQioa level of M-! 
is about $43 bfltioa above the 
level consistent with the Fed’s 
short-term growth target of 5 per- 
cent from June to September and 
$43 bOBom above the level conrist- 
ent with the top of the Fed’s 2ft 
percent to 5ft percent annual 
growth target 

“Investors will be waiting anx- 
iously to see bow tins M-l increase 
works off in coming weeks,” said 
Maury N. Harris, a money market . 
economist at Paine Webber Inc. 
“Until that happens, it’s bard to 
see how the Fed can make credit 
easier.” 

While Mr. Harris and many oth- 
ers ercpect a weak economy to tran- 
slate into weak demand for money, 
slow M-l growth, and lower inter- 
est rates, that forecast is not uni- 
versal. 

■ Fed Error* fa Forecast 

Renters reported from New 
York that a sharp rise in net bor- 
rowed reserves at IJ5. banks m the 
week ended Sept. L5 appears large- 
ly doe to forecasting errors at the 
Federal Reserve. - , 

A spokesman for the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York said 
Friday, “We found out on Thurs- 
day that some at the projections 
for Wednesday were way off " 

Fed data showed that reserves 
were significantly scarcer than a 
week earlier, as borrowings from 
the Fed discount window rose 
$402 mfltioo, to as average of 
$1.12 bfltion. while excess reserves 
in the banking system fell S297 
million, to $422 million. The result 
was a on borrowed reserve figure 
of $702 million, a sharp contrast to 
a net borrowed reserve position of 
about zero in recent weeks. 

. U.S. Credit market analysts 
agreed that the Fed did not target 
the S700 T miIIjon level, for net bor- 
rowed reserves, which • occurred 


sys- 


injected reserves by open 
market operations Monday and 
then drained reserves from the : 
tem Wednesday. 

Ted Gibson, a senior economist 
with Crocker Bank in San Francis- 
co, and William Melton, an econo- 
mist with Investors Diversified 
Service in Minneapolis, said they 
view the rise in net borrowed 
reserves as a Fed mistake and the 
increase should not greatly con- 
cern U3. financial markets. 
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pate as underwriters for $100 mil- 
lion each. 

Soriete Generate has now aban- 
doned efforts to find a fourth coor- 
dinator. The three involved are it- 
self, Arab Ranking Core, and 
Bank of Tokyo. The coordinators 
will divide $400,000 for their work 
— a commission at 0.01 percent. 

The remainder of the 0 2 percent 
total commission that France will 

S ay w31 be divided among un- 
erwriters, 0.165 percent, ana sell- 
mggroop members, 0.125 percent 
Tne half-point margin over the 
London interbank offered rate is 
more than French state guaranteed 
borrowers have been paying. But 
the Americans clearly preferred to 
have their part of the loan priced 
over their prime rate — which 
would have been more expensive 
for France and thus more remun- 
erative for the lenders — and the 
Europeans would have preferred a 
return doser to ft point over Li- 
bor. 

Further Yield Increase 
However, on the assumption 
that the entire amount of the loan 
is not drawn for the full life of the 
operation, bankers do stand a 
chance of earning more than 
would seem apparent because 
France vnil be paying a quarter- 
percent commitment fee on any 
undrawn amount 
If only half the loan were drawn, 
lenders would earn 0.5 percent on 
the amount drawn and 025 per- 
cent on undrawn portion — raising 
the yield on the money actually 
lent by the banks to 0.6Z5 percent 
The yield will be increased further 
since banks can put the undrawn 
moxiey set aside for France out for 
loan in the overnight market earn- 
ing additional interest income. 
Thus, the less France draws, the 
more profitable it is for banks. 

Although underwriters have un- 
til Monday to reply to the invita- 
tion, the market was life with ru- 
mors on Friday that the response 
will be large enough to allow both 
a reduction in underwriting com- 
mitments for each participant and 
an increase in the amount if the 
government wants iL 
Bankers are agreed that the 
terms on the French loon signal an 
increase in loan charges for all bor- 
rowers. Most French state-guaran- 
teed borrowers had been paying a 
margin of ft- ft point over Libor. 
But there is some question about 
how this move will affect the Far 


East, where borrowers such as 
Malaysia and Indonesia have been 
paying ft point over Libor for 10- 
year money. 

Taipower, which is seeking $250 
million, is expected to force banks 
hoping for permission to open 
branches in Taiwan to offer to 
lend for 10 years at ft point over 
Libor. 

Nigeria Railway Financing 
Meanwhile, the third stage in a 
total of $460 mfllion in financing 
for Nigeria's railway is underway 
for $100 mfllion. Interest on the 
eight-year loan is set at ft point 
over Libor. More interesting are 
the commissions, which total m ex- 
cess of 5 percent 
The eight lead managers of the 
S500-mfllioa loan for Venezuela’s 
electricity utilities have abandoned 
efforts to broadly syndicate the 
transaction and have opted to 
make it a club loan. The eight-year 
loan carries a margin of 1 point 
over Libor and commissions 
total ft perce n t Three co-mana- 
gers. two Japanese banks and one 
Kuwaiti bank, have joined and an- 
other four are being sought 
Canadian and Japanese banks 
are managing a loan of 950 million 
Canadian dollars for Quintette, a 
Vancouver coal project that will 
export metallurgical coal to Japan. 
The bulk of theloan — 700 million 
dollars — is non-recourse project 
finance on which lenders earn ci- 
ther U4 points over Libor or ft 
point over the Canadian banks’ 
prime rate. The remaining 250 mil- 
lion is a guaranteed loan with a 
margin of ft point over Libor 
or ft point over the prime rate. 

Yugoslavia's months of efforts 
to raise $200 million fra 18 months 
from a group of U.S. and Japanese 
banks is expected to be completed 
this month, bankers report. 

lsv earner, the state institute for 
economic develroment of southern 
Italy, is seeking $250 milli on based 
on the U3. prune rate. A five-year 
portion carries a margin of ft 
point over the prime for three 
years and ft point thereafter, 
while an eight-year part offers ft 
rime tor one year 
ter. 


By Paul Lewis 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Big multina- 
tional corporations are comin g un- 
der a far-reaching attack by coun- 
tries that want to see them more 
strictly regulated. 

The attack, originating both in 
the European Community and in 
the Group of 77, the caucus of 
Thmi-Wond countries in the Unit- 
ed Nations, reflects deepening con- 
cern over the wealth, power and 
global reach of these companies. 

Indeed, in the view of many la- 
bor unionists and socialists in in- 
dustrial countries as wdl as many 
radical Third-World officials, the 
big corporations have become 
mini-stales in their own right, be- 
yond traditional controls. 

The aim of the attack, in each 
case, is to make targe companies 
mare accountable to their employ- 
ees and to host governments. 
There are also efforts to force them 
to do more to advance the indus- 
trialization of the Third World. 
Substantial Change Possible 
If these efforts succeed, it would 
substantially change the way that 
such global giants as IBM, 1 T&T, 
General Motors, Ford, Eastman 
Kodak. Unflever, Philips and Roy- 
al Dutch Shell routinely carry out 
their affairs. 

“Multinationals probably do 
face tighter regulation in the 1980s 
because of (he wealth of suspicions 
they have stirred up,” said Thomas 
Spencer, a British citizen and a 
Conservative member of the Euro- 
pean Parliament, the deliberative 
body of the European Community. 
Mr. Spencer is involved in the bat- 
tle to regulate big business in Eu- 
rope. “Tne important thing is to 
make sure we don’t shackle our 
business with new rules that will 
only make the recession worse,” he 
said. 

Companies operating in West- 
ern Europe are concerned by a 
controversial plan, debated last 
week in Strasbourg, France, by the 
European Par liamen t, to 
unions more of a voice in the' 
rppean operations of multinational 
companies. 

If adopted in its current form by 
the 10 EC members, the so-called 
Vredding plan would require the 
companies to share confidential, 
strategic information with their 
work force. It would also require 
them to consult their unions on all 
major decisions, including plant 
closures and the introduction of la- 
bor-saving technology, and give 
unions the right to oypass local 
management and carry complaints 
and questions directly to corporate 
headquarters. 

Vole Postponed 

The deputies in Strasbourg de- 
cided Thursday to postpone a vote 
on the a mend m 


Size, Power of IBM Become 
Target of New Protectionism 

By Andrew Pollack 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — International Business Machines Carp, is under 
attack — not by other computer companies but by countries. 

The European Community is investigating IBM on antitrust 
grounds and is angry that the U.S. government has argued on 
IBM’s behalf. 

A British water authority recently denied a contract to IBM in 
part, IBM claimed, because the United States did not support 
Britain enough in the Falkland Islands conflict. 

In Japan. IBM has aroused a fury for helping — some say 
masterminding — an FBI undercover operation that resulted in 
the arrests of executives of two prominent Japanese companies for 
stealing IBM secrets. 

And in August, leftist guerillas bombed and shattered an IBM 
office in Honduras. 

These attacks are coming at a time when computers have be- 
come a focus of economic nationalism. IBM. the world’s largest 
computer company, has been swept into the world spotlight and 
must balance its own interests with those of the 125 countries in 
which it does business. 

Government actions have the ability to make or break IBM, as 
much as, or perhaps more than, any other computer company. 

(Continued on Page 15, CoL 6) 
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hneot until OcL 10. 
The delay was attributed to a deep 
rift that developed between the 
1 17-member Christian Democratic 
bloc's liberal labor tendency and 
its conservative business-oriented 
wing. The multinational compa- 
nies also brought intense lobbying 
pressure against the measure. 

Another tine of attack against 
the multinational companies will 
-- early next month in Geneva, 
Hurd- World countries will 
seek control of high-technology 
patents at a meeting of the United 
Nations World Intellectual Proper- 
ty Organization. The agency is 
revising the 1883 Paris Conven- 


tion, which binds signatory coun- 
tries to respect one another’s pat- 
ents. 

By patenting an invention under 
the Paris Convention, a company 
is assured of a manufacturing mo- 
nopoly in exchange for making the 
technology available for others to 
study. 

The advocates of more controls 
for the companies have already 
lost one round in the fight At a 
recent meeting in Manila, Western 
representatives of big European 
companies and UJS. multinational 
concerns doing business in Europe 
joined forces to resist the enact- 
ment of the Vredeling proposal 
into EC law. 

Company representatives ar- 
gued that the measure, named af- 
ter Henk Vredding of the Nether- 
lands, a former EC commissioner 
for social affairs who ori ginated 
the law, would give unions unwar- 
ranted powers of interference in 
business decisions and undercut 
the authority of local management. 

Because it would apply to multi- 
national companies based both in- 
side and outside the European 
Community, opponents say the 
Vredding proposals will give EC 
law just the kind erf ‘’extraterritori- 
al reach" that European govern- 
ments say is unacceptable in Presi 
dent Ronald Reagan's attempt to 
make Western European compa- 
nies comply with his Soviet pipe- 
line embargo. 

Many business representatives 
say that the unions are only press- 
ing the plan now to compensate 
for their inability to safeguard jobs 
or win better contract benefits dur- 
ing the recession. 

“ ’Vredding’ as it stands is com- 
pletely unjustified and will put Eu- 
ropean companies at a competitive 
disadvantage,” said Heinz Kroger 
of the Union des lndustrids de la 
Conununauie Europeenne. This 
group, which is based in Brussels, 
is a European industrialists' organ- 
ization that, in alliance with U.S. 
chambers of commerce, is leading 
the drive to kill the proposal 
The European Par liam ent can- 
not itself enact the Vredding pro- 
posal, but its action is considered 
crucial because amendments 


adopted by the body are likely u Af 
be incorporated into the final cfrafHc 
that the European Community’ 3 ^' 
Commission mil submit to mite 
Council of Ministers later this yea 
for a binding decision. 

European trade unions, social 
ists and quite a number of Chris ^ 
tian Democrats generally favor ibi^, 
Vredeling plan, however, arguinfed, 
that it could help improve produce 
tivity and safeguard workers a . 
rights by associating them mrai[j- 
closely with management deci np 
sions. “A recession is the time 
improve workers’ rights ratbeiy , 
than wages,” said Ernst Piehl, ar 
official of the European Trade; 
Union Congress. 0 

The anting battle over patent;^ 
in the United Nations propero iW 
rights organization will also see 
high degree of unity among West^ 0 
era businessmen, although thi; 
time they are pitted against Third- 
World governments seeking U , 
wrest control of new technology ^ 
from multinational companies at w 
part of what is portrayed as a radi- lto 
cal redistribution of global wealth. 

30-Month Deadme me 

The Group of 77 wants to re uu 
quire multinational companies pa-ka 
tenting a new invention to manu-or 
faciure it in developing countries 
within 30 months, thus assuring — 
that Western technology is trans- 
ferred to the Third World. 

If the companies failed to dc { 
this, or if they were deemed tc| 
have abused a 
making excessive profits, 

World governments would be able 
to confiscate the patent and await 
it to another company fra use 
within their own territory. 

“The Group of 77 sees patent* 
as one of the cornerstones of the 
multinationals’ grip on the world 
economy” said Philip Johnson, a 
lawyer with the International-:. - ; 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris,;, 
which is coordinating industry’s. - ’ 
stand. "But what they are propos- ' 
mg is a confiscation system thal - 
will encourage companies to keep-;;] 
new technology secret instead of; 
patenting it and risking expropria- . 
don.” 
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This announcement appears as a mailer of record only. 

WHITBREAD and Company 

has acquired 

CALVET S.A. 

We served as financial advisor to 
Calvet S.A., and assisted in the negotiations. 
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Istituto Mobiliare Italiano 

ECU 40.000,000 
14 per cent Notes due 1989 


Credit Lyonnais 


Kredietbank International Group 


Banque Bruxelles Lambert SA Banque de I'lndochine et de Suez 
Banque Internationale a Luxembourg SA Banque Nationale de Pans 
Daiwa Europe Limited Istituto Bancario San Paolo di Torino 
Nippon European Banks A Societe Generate SociSte GenSrale de Banque SA 

Banco di Santo Spirito (Luxembourg) Bank Gutzwiller. Kurz. Bungener (Overseas) Limited Bank Mees & Hope NV 

Banque Wbrms Crtdft Industrie! d Alsace et de Lorraine Kredietbank SA Luxembourgeoise 
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interest rates on retail deposits? 
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41/4% 1991 Aua 95 

Beatrice Fo o d * KJ1 „ 

4 1/2% 1992 Sep N 


47 / 8 % 79 MAUO 
UocMrEmrar«571 
■ 1 / 4 % lftSJm 


1 Dec 41 

23 mutwrtiv 4» 
BAprBi 

B 1/7 HMl u t ff y 5421/2 

«Ocf 7 * 

1151/2 maturtiy 520 
1 May 48 

ID 1/2 m u l W Wy s 58 1/2 

K May 73 

« maturttv ■■ 

15 JUl ID 

230 maturity S12 

« SS2 ^?®« 

|]] nwturlty S 27 S /0 

10072 , 

40 matwitv 57 

15 MOV** 

234 matwitv 518 
I Jun 73 

6* 1/2 l uu t ur ltv 5521/4 
U Jun 81 „„„ 

71 maturity *231/1 
15 Jan *9 

49 maturity slSt/Z 
1 Dec 47 

m maturttv S392/7 

1 Jul 71 __ 

112 maturttv 1771/2 

95 i/I maturity sTtm 
l Aar 73 

50 1/2 w cturltT SB 

1 Apr 74 

D maturity *223/4 
1 JUllO 

38 maturity S217/I 


3251 «9 
Ul *-S 7 


12*54 9.14 
5453 224 
4X00 444 
521- t» 


ZERO-COUPON BONDS 


Notice is hereby given dial at a Meeting of the Board of Directors d the above 
company held cm 2 nd, June 1962 , it was resolved to make a free distribution to 
sharehoMCTB of Common shares of Yen 50 eaeli, by lbe capaialiaalion bom 
reserves effective 1 st, July 1962 . 

The New shares will be allotted to shareholders appearing on 6 k Share Register at 
the close of business ou 30 th, June 1982 . in the ratio of 0 . 1 . of a new share for 
every share held, and will rank equal to outstanding shares. 

Holden of EUROPEAN DEPOSITARY RECEIPTS TO BEARER (SHARE 
EDR’SJ wishing to claim their entitlement, should present C oupon N ° 39 . at die 
office oi HILLS AMU EL AND CO. LIMITED, 45 , BEECH STREET, LONDON. 
EC 2 P 2 LX. where listing forma are available, or BANQUE INTERNATIONALE 
A LirXEMBOURG, ^BOULEVARD ROYAL, LUXEMBOURG. 

Holden of BEARER DEPOSITARY RECEIPTS (SHARE BOR’S) wiahhm to 
claim (heir entitlement should present Coupon N® 16 at the office of HILL 


Atlantic RKMMdov 
Bahar Itdl Flu 
Baatrtoa Font* Nv 
BatafldaKVX 
Comauasaw 

Cotarpinw Fin Sarv 

CotaraUlor Fin Bora 
OHoora Ovarama Ex 
cmcurpOvurMo* 
Duuant Ovarsea* Cop 
G az Do France 
GaxDaFrancw _ 

Gemoc Ovarmtn Fin 
Canarnl ElactrCrud 
Gotwral Boar Crwl 
Conarai EiactrCmd 
Gonarai Etactr Cmd 
5 >jh on 
Nondc u wMmaw tBfc 
Partfiv JC sw,r>r Fbi 
PBMleoCaMKol 
PvcUco Copifal 
RtaaicoOoMtul 
PMIIp Morris Crad Cap 

RoynoWr JrOw 
Sewiownm 
Saars OwarMas 
SwcdtabExocncHI 
Transamcrlca Fin Eji 
IW toFWOlntt 
Xerox Crtdlt Orars 


Maturffy 
4TF#b 1992 
35 Feb TO 
9 Feb 1992 

10 Feb 79*8 

21 Aar TO 

17 Aua TO 
UFeb1994 

18 Aua 1984 

11 FeblttS 
ll Feb TO 
2J Feb 1992 

1 Mar 1994 
w Feb 19*0 
17 Feb 1992 
17 Feb 1997 
4 Marl*** 
4 MOT 1993 
3 Mar 1912 
UDecIVM 
I7FWI9W 
2* Jun 1984 

4 Feb TO 

2 Mar 1994 

0 Jun 199* 
nFebim 
10 Feb 1992 
27 MOV 199* 
10 Mar 199* 

22 Dec 190* 
4 Feb 1980 

1 Feb TO 


orMealOMwjnee 

Amt Veor Ftiaa 
S 500 TO 2 X 75 
as TO 3*70 
S 39 S TO 2 SJ 0 
*130 TO 32.70 
*200 1 « 27 J» 

*300 TO 2*00 
*140 TO 79 J* 
8100 TO 44 JS 
S 355 S TO 4 AM 
*300 w nn 
*150 TO 2582 
SUB TO IMS 
*150 TO MM 
*400 TO KM 
t*n 7 H 7 2 £« 
*200 TO 1 *J 3 

*300 TO 

*300 TO 

■ SO TO SUS 
BSO TO J*JO 
I 7 S TO 4725 
*100 TO 2 *J» 
*125 TO 3 DJS 
*200 TO 2223 
*400 TO 2530 
*400 TO 2*72 
*400 TO 2 X 50 
*200 TO 1 UQ 
175 TO 5 X 75 
*125 TO 4*40 
*230 TO 2538 


claim their entitlement should present C 
SAMUEL AND CO. LIMITED, 45 . BEE 
where listing forms are available, or 

ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N.V. 
32, VUZELSTRAAT, 

AMSTERDAM, 

HOLLAND. 

CITIBANK, N.A. 

Ill, WALL STREET, 

NEW YORK, 

N.Y. 16015, 

VS*. 


» N® 16 at the office of HILL 
STREET. LONDON, EC 2 P 2 LX 


THE FUJI BANK LIMITED, 
DflMERMANNSTRASSE 3, 
4y DD5SELDORF, 
GERMANY. 

KREDIETBANK SJL 
LUXEMBOURGE015E, 

43, BOULEVARD ROYAL, 
LUXEMBOURG. 


S3B BardbnOvtreeasMJf 

43 / 4 % 1991 Jul IU 

S 3 Q Bon*anO» er »B U »n 75 

5 % 1992 Sea 11 * 1/2 

*3S BroaOway iiu M gao 

43/4% 1907 Jun » 

135 Carnanon Camp 1921 

4 % 1989 Jan 831/3 

*7 Carrier a/i3«48 

4 % 1989 Dec 79 

SIS CSC Control Dal IASS 

5 % 1908 Apr 74 

>30 Charter lot Fbi 2051 

si/4% imoa 4t 

SQ Che*ebraueii-Pan 4 U 2 

41 /*% TOOiC US 

*w*^L u to 

*30 Chevron Overs 443 T 

5 % TO Feb 108 

*48 awsta- Overs M.I3 

a % TO Feb 40 

0*0 ChryilM-OuereUAO 

43 / 4 % TO May 40 

*15 Cam Pwranatrtc 4040 

■ 3/4% tVMAar 139 

825 Continental Tel A.I 7 

51 / 2 % TO Mir 02 

038 Crutcher Fm 27 j* 

13 / 4 % 1995 Dec 51 1 /J 

015 CumaAmlnl Fla 1 US 

41 / 4 % TO Oct 811/2 

■80 Cammln*M8Ra2745 


sococte gencrale. 

29. BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN 
75, PARIS 9, 

FRANCE. 


Full information may be obtained from 


BILL SAMUEL AND 00l LMTCD, 
45, BEECH STREET, 

LONDON EC 2 P 2 LX 


>81 Oomoa cura 1375 

51 / 4 % 1907 D 9 C 90 

>80 Dart lMtuxfrlBiia.nl 

43 / 4 % IWW 9 82 

*15 Denny% lateni MM 

51 / 3 % TO Mor HO 
dm NODautecfw Tasora SM 

5 % 7904 May 92 

*0 DtetepDanelntBJI 

51 / 2 % TO Mar 12 * 
010 Dtotaon Fbuuicelin 

81/2% 1995 Oct 01 

* IS OvPatectrna imiih 

91 / 3 % 1995 May 78 
SM Etntman Kodak MU 2 

41 / 2 % TO May 93 
*35 Eaton Intern 37.27 

s % nw/Mav » 

IIS EX. Intern 2 I.M 

43 / 4 % 19*7 Dec 73 
*13 Electron Memart 390 

51 / 2 % 1988 Dec 44 


15 Apr 73 
maturttv *283/4 
\ Jul 73 

maturity *31 1/2 
15 Jim 71 
maturttv 147 1/2 
l Aaa 72 
mo to r tty *52 
71 Jut 71! 
maturity 929 
15 Oct 40 

m a t u rity *482/5 
1 Oct 79 

maturity *403/4 
1 N«v 49 

maturity $241/2 
15 Sep 70 
matarlty >203/4 

rr^mSr > 1 * 5/9 
UAua« 
molarity *42 
15 Dec 40 
maturity *731/2 
15 Apr 81 
maturity *302/3 
1 Aor 69 

maturttv 8235/7 

« IW M 

maturity 1345/V 
30 Jun 72 
maturity >9(1/2 
1 May 49 

maturity *3*1/4 
1 Jut 73 

mat u rity *723/4 
t Sep 73 • 

maturtiy *0 
l Octet 

maturttv *8*2/7 

1 MmiU 

19 Apr M dm 178 
1 Oct 41 
maturttv *21 
IISeaN 
maturity *291/2 
9 Sim 88 

maturity *122/9 
U May *• 
maturity ft* 

1 Jun 73 

maturity *342/3 
1 0ct 73 

maturity *451/2 

H Jul 4 » 

maturity *331/2 


Ll* *89 

n*J 1 9.21 


35449 UB 

2941 XII 


CstarUne IntaSJtl 
>1/4% IffSOCI 
Fed Dest Stores 2*39 
Tl/EH TOPO C-. 
FUdrniCopttoHlJ* 
5% 1992 MOY 
FUwdeoa Omr*3*M 
5 % 1918 MOV 

FonHatwmCcwH.il 

5 % 003 May 
Ford intern OoaWjl 

6 * W 84 M 0 

Font utteraHB W» 

j % TO mot 
C aMtaton-HaustSM* 

I % 1994 Dec 
Samrai near EU 8 
41 / 4 % 1 H 74 UO 
OmnlMWiMi 

SV 2 * TO*»r 

atflen Intern 3 U 3 
53 / 4 Ik TO Feb 

cniitnCmWn 

43 / 4 % 1987 Dee 
BUWfMtnMllMJT 
43 / 4 % if« 2 Dra 
Gram Hr Qware HAS 
5 % 19 HAPT 

Harris ut ters *** 

1 % 1992 Apr 

Hca Finance t+v 21*9 
83 / 4 % 1994 Am 
Httawricti Ftrme 17 J 2 

7 W»j«m 

HaMay bw2a57 
1 % imoct 
MonovTOCnanW 
* % 198 * 90 * 

Hunt m a n OvamjKTt 

s * wpEfi, 

trea Ovnrn^reSOJrj 

ioaOvar* Fin 21*3 
■ 1 / 4 % WOlm^ 

1 WIK ? 1 

un Stand EtedUJf 
* 1 / 4 % TO M»v 
lot TeMatume 1742 
* 3 / 4 % nUOd; 
lulir m nl l inte mH 

7 % 198 * Jan 
iseFInHaUdnaM* 

41 / 2 * 190 * Mar 
mstwraMiUJS 
1/2% mtJat 
mtbaaLaaan I 9 L.U 
43 / 4 % TO JOB 
Katmr Alomlnuni 4 M 


Middle Caw^" CdtWjPr' 
Price Partott p/sti 

KtOdm 

*2 m atu r ttv >392/3 
UJotM 

182 maturity >41 

30 maturity *471/4 

SI D*cQ 

8/ 1/2 majority >293/1 
UftovM 


94 maturity *392/9- 

79 t iMte rWy >581/8 

30 Apr M 

67 motoritv 15*1/3 
IS Doc 79 . 

99 HUSurOv **4 

94 rnmwtty 503/4 

49 >0 . 

ft maturity *19 
3D JIM 73 

ni/2 maturity **2. 
971/2 mfftwWr *47 V3 
V meSurlty >571/3 

2»Dec72 

144 mOfip-ttv *15 Ml. 

13 April .- 

10* 1/2 maturity >43 >*2 
IMarTI 

NB maturity SIS 

I JUl 71 . 

01/2 maturity >738 

II An**! - 

Ml/2 mat uri ty HO 

1 May 71 

10 maturity >221/3 
1 April 

10 maturity >0 

711/2in0urav >531/2 
1JUD49 

M maturity >03/7 

H May 70 

73 pwturifv >04/7 
U Apr 71 

13 1/2 maturffy *3*1/1 

HIMne Tf 

29 maturity >133/4 
1 Jan 47 

73 matortty *445/7 
T Feb 20 ■ 

72 15 Jut M 20IS 
15 Dec M 

13 maturity *52 vs 
Kntter AbKnlaum4BJ8 »*b*49 

73 maturity *245/1 
tjapip 

731/2 maturity *315/9 
IS Jun 79 

n mat uri ty >01/1 
Lear Petrol Lac 3X84 i s Oct M ■ 

■ % msoer am matmw udim 

Lnemark laH 31A1 IS Aar H 

91/4% TO APT 184 maturity >315/4 

Llw intern Oil i Feb4» • 

5 % 190 Jot 01/2 maturity (231/1 

MotMMUUIriUt HDBC0 

5 % TO M«y 

Martoa lanmn*7J0 *OctM 

9 % IMS Oct «in maturity >143/4 

MoteuCacelun " * — " 

4V3% MJon 114 
Maandod Mtoe3L01 IS Mar 


5 % 190 Fab 

KMMeHWfurA 47 

Lear PatretLpc O** 


163/4% 1987 Jul 


maturttv SKIM 




I % TOJal^H 

HtcOormon Rtnr 3 K> 0 \ 

43 / 4 % 1907 OC 1 TO 
MdsCapOal XU8I 
51/2% TOMaS 
MBf Intel FbOTt 
*1/4% MlfeL 
Mabaeca intern 3042^ 

5 % 19*7 Jun TO 
Mamaato intern iuu 
■410* 190 OCl ■ 

^TOEaerayVAW 

1995 1 III TO 
Morgan Jp Oven W.14| 
41/4 % 11*7 Jun 
Motorola Intern 2X38 
41/3% TOJUITO 
Nam»atcm> 3 X 4 W 
53M%190DacH 
McurOweranaZTW 
183/4% 11*5 May ■ 
Horn— It InH <13€| 

9 % TO JUl ■ 

OcU bin Fto4>Lnl 

TO^% 1995 Kcwl 


41/2% 1907 Jul 
teniwatwitUt 
Sl/ 4 % TO Sep 
Feaao Flaaaat 310 
> 1 / 2 % 1995 Oec 
Peaaey Jc Eurua l >0 
* % TOO* c 

PtoUMV JC Inter 1239 
41/7% 190 Aug 
BCapll 
it mi 


1 May 73 

m maturttv 1MV4 
1JOO70 

9U2 maturity *82 
1 Dec0 

maturtiy *157/1 
15 Mar 73 

maiurifr >01/2 

1 May 44 
maturity >0 

1NOB0 

0 maturity *2*3/5 
15 Jun 73 
maturity >01/4 
1 FUb49 

— maturity *392/3 
1 Jea0 

9> maturity >115/7 


941/4 maturtiy 134t/3 
15 Jot *1 

973/4 maturity- >241/4 

UMavH 

0 maturity SMI/2 
1 Feb 73 

79 maturity >2710 
r MSV0 

51 maturity SM 

i Dtca 

34 mSSSf >01/4 
1 Join 

84 ptfurffy ISM 
1 Aua 73 - 
a maturity Ml 

16 aHtarttr >3> 


maturttv >0 
1 Jan 69 

nwtorflr >343/4 
IS Jul 72 

mammy 81*4/7 

”*** .0 • 


*1/3% 1994 Dec 0 

PfywaadOwnpla 370 
Sl/4% 1993 Feb 95 

KamaOb Qa>lM 440 

4 1 / 4 % 101 NOV a 

nco uuomTs.il i Moy*» 

5 % 190 Fab win n uptl y 

fteodlno Bata* 2778 _ I Morgl 

a % 1*95 Due 0 mohe-By *3* 

Rev Am tncarv 2X14 1 /at, 73 

43/4% TOAor n 'maturtiy 5393/4 

Revkm intern »ai 2J#o» - 

43/4% 1993Jun 94 maturity >34 

RnMMiMM0hi2U4 31 Mar0 ... 

73 uiatortt r 3443/4 




cure - 1 
conv. yms ' 
Prem. Sh% 1 


49 JB 30 
44 V 40 


TrteOfpOWOa»00- 
81/2% Tf»50P 

vanamnnaXUt 
> 1 / 2 % 1994 Mor 
Wane ubarainri ZUt 
- » 1 / 4 %. 190 May 
Warner Lambert M 
4V2* TOApt - 

Warner Lambert M24 

41 / 4 % 190 Apr 
Warner Lambert 344* 
4 lrt%TOAu» 
-JCemx Cora 470 
5 ' % VMS Dec 
Xbtee Inti Fin 3441 . 
( 1 / 4 % 1995 Dec . 


MUdM Cwtv. Coovfr 
Prtca Period, b/Sh. 

Tftprt 1 * • 

ffl 1/7 WOcf « < 373 / 8 . 

lDecH J 
.0 -maturHT >0 
30 Sen A- ’ 

0 - motor Dy.tZI 1/4 

' 1 Feb 49 

ttl - mabp-py *0irt . 

.. , q l 4 owtT • • . 

si 1/2 maturtiy WW 

- IMard - ' . 

» maturity >3(1/2. 

1 • 1 SM 0 V 8 T 

941/2 m at ur by i«Vt. 

I 1 April - 

■ 

M mobrBKSU.TO. 

I. • - iMmrfr 

D . maturffy. *4* ’ 

— .70934 

7 i- mataritrsMi 

99 . maturity * 38 - / '; 


TOJM' 


1737 0 
4*. U 43* 


IMS 1JO 
44* 20 


— HIGHEST CDRREPfF 
On c 5 onvert 3 )te 8 iiaFiiffi &C(Mrci^ 8 spn 
: .premium of less inaa : 10 %, 


IB 9J» 
4U»9M 
1940 S0 
220 4.14 ' 
19.12 538 . 
3 L» M 
MM ‘ JN ' 
LN 10 
5S0 4M 
73.11. 80. 

iiuo 

; 28 * x» 
4404 120 
53*005 


TOO* UP AM mf. ! -/ 

'.71A% 1993AM . . »' 

South C*Hf,:0J8J9 

121/2% 1997 Alia > M> 
JocdCwCM • . 

71/z% TOJdor: 70 
Monmotuol Mine SUtt 
. 8 % 199< Jul - » 

4MIMIJ=»4UI . 

• 9/ % 1995 NOV -0 

TovtarWboaro* ‘ 

. >3/4 % '!99DOec- S3 - 
: H6n*«r Overs Fin 

91/2%'TOOCf .i_-4 1: 
Anwrioan Motor KL4T • 

• *r -% 103 Apr .*V 
let 108 Fbl2477 

>9/4% 1987-Oct » 

ladKS*tLM.1SU| -. 

42/4 % W2 APT 0 . 

AinW Optical CerUd ' . 

; 7. .%1fWAtor. 72. 
TokyuCa . 

. 73/4% 10S Sep fA- 
DaHUpauaMKOtem - ■ 
%-TOMar''- «- 

JuscaCaLM - 

4 - « 

TmalMaKaWa : 

33/4% TO Mar ..>4: 
JodcsColM • 

' 5V3% H94Mer . . 0 
MliterCP 12258 
- " 91/4% 107 Feb : m> 


BAprlt •' . 
maturity >141/3 - 

iiSXsavi . 

-11WU0. MP'OU 

- r 

< matorft* *341/2 ' . 

T3 'Jan» %4**- „ . 

1NOV0 MM 

- 

70ct«-.pU7-- - 
lOetn . . 

- maturity-** 

7Mav2> p4ff- 
1 Sap 97 p 40 2/2 - 

-SOdffyfff- ... 
HM0E91 p302n . 
rttpr79 ■ Via 457J1N 
UMn-M 5413/1 
IW/ljf 
225 «j *5 am - 


42} SM 

1 &- 4 M 

. us- xn 


lJ»m.vait8980- 
19 Feb92rs42‘%9 
-IDecM yenT*S..- 
nMo-NlBW •> 
1 Oetlt . VV1SM48- 
.31 tta/94 URSM-j _ 
-.2 MOV 82 
27 JanW **V> : 


Cm OmaidtotDailar -. 0 

SSf!§gijS[SS»E 

L Pound Starting « 

DM - OeotfCtte Mark . ' ; 
MMONarweskm Kroner. DM ..r. 


lATOtaaMMnr 

iawjdFTOC' 


COMIN0 IN NOtEMfiER 






- t /10 
0U8 0 
172 441 
4L79 «jfl 
' .11 30 
4 HW 
8132 20 

retn - 

' *40 m 

TSjO 5*2 
2370 40 
1*82 4AS 


22-12 *J* 
4» 10 
0 . 90 

in- 30 

450 ' 

5M4 70 
110 20 
17018.17 
. 4.94 30. 

■00 ;• 

149.1* SI 



• a spead iuppianeni by i 'be'/ 
International Herald Tribune 


Foe. advertisifig' infonnaGon contact: 

Mr. Midktel Lee ,T . r ',- - . 

Internationa/ Herald Tribune 

<53 £o*tg den : ' 

London WOE 9 JH 
United Kfagdom . _ 
TeL: m 648 Q 2 .Tekx? 2620 C&. * 

or your ioca? 


IBM Credit Overseas !\Ai 

us. $100,000,000 

t31\% Notes due August IS. l%7 
and 

Hit mints to Purchase 

l :s. $100,000,000 13% Notes due August J&I9S7 

linlh .Xttfr listms are I ticomiilionalh ' (Iwmintrrd by 

IBM Credit Corporation 


Morgan Guaranty Ltd 


Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 


Salomon Brothers International 


Amro International Limited 
Banque Paribas 


County Bank Limited 


Banque Nationale de Paris 
Credit Lyonnais 


Deutsche Bank Aktiengesellschaft 
Swiss Bank Corporation International 

Limited 


Merrill Lynch International & Co. 
Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) 

Limited 


August 24, J9B2 


These securities are not registered under the Securities Act of 1938 and may 

tomtSnaU at residents of. the United States. This announcement appears as e matter of record only. 


U.S. $200,000,000 1 a; 

14 l fs% Guaranteed Notes Due 7989 
and 

Warrants to Purchase . 

US. $200,000.000 Guaranteed Notes Due 1989 


The / 4 # A% Notes and 13 ’(*% Notes wittbe un con dill tin ai/y 
fnararUeeti as to fiayme.nl hy 


E.I. 


Morgan Guaranty Ltd 


Credit Suisse Fi rst Boston Limited 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 

Credit Lyonnais 

Klein wort, Benson Limited - 

Salomon Brothers International 

Soci£t£ G£n£rale de Banque S.A. S 

Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) Limited 


Morgan Stanley International . 


Banque Bruxelles Lambert S. A. 
Deutsche Bank Aktiengesellschaft 
Nomura International Limited 
J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Limited' 
Swiss Bank Corporation International Limited 
d Wood Gundy Limited 


Amro International Limited Bank Mees & Hope N.V. Bank of Helsinki Ltd. 

Bank of Tokyo International Limited Banque G£n£ralb bu Luxembourg S. A 

Banque Gutzwiller, Kurz, Bungener (Overseas) Limited . ' Banque Nationals de Paris 

Banque Populaire Suisse SA Luxembourg Banque Worms Baring Brothers & Co. Limited 

Bayerische Landers aNk Giroxentrale Bear, Stearns&Co. Chase Manhattan Capital Markets Group 

Cham Manhattan Limitko • 

Chemical Bank International Group CIBC Limited Commerzbank Aktiengesellschaft 

Com fag n ie de Banque et d’Investissements, CBI Continental Illinois Limited County Bank Limited 
Credit Industriel d'Alsace et de Lorraine Daiwa Europe Limited - Euromobiliare 

Fuji International Finance Limited GefinaS.pA E. F. Hutton International Inc. 

Japan International Bank Limited Kidder, Peabody International Limited Lazakd F&eres et Cie 
LTCB International Limited Merrill Lynch International & Co. Mitsubishi Bank (Europe) S.A. 

Samuel Montagu & Co. Limited Morgan Guaranty PaciPic Limited 

The Nikko Securities Co., (Europe) Ltd. Nippon Kangyo Kakumaru (Europe) Limited 

Norddeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale Nordic Bank PLC Osterreichische Landerbank 

Pierson, HeldringA Pierson N.V. Schtodeb,MunchmeyerHengst& Co. 

Skandinaviska Enskilda Banken Sparebanken Oslo Akershus 

Vereins- und Westbank Aktiengesellschaft J.Vontobel&Co. S.G.War 8 urg&Co.Ltd. 


Bank Mees & Hope N.V. 


August 25 , 1982 


These securities an not > 


not be offered or sold in, or 


to nationals or residents of, the United St^^ah^^^^ 
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Mexico Faces Obstacles in Selling 
Stocks Gained in Bank Takeover 


By Alan Riding 
Vn>y«4 7lMrSeni« 
MEXICO CITY — When Mexi- 
co nationalized the country's uri- 


vate banks on Sept. 1, it also inher- 
ited a huge industrial empire of 
shares owned by the banks ui hun- 
dreds of leading Mexican compa- 
nies.. 

The government soon an- 
nounced that, rather than keep the 
shares. It would sell them, and per- 
haps put the proceeds toward com- 
pensation to-the former owners of 
the banks. 

■ But it. has found that doing this 
will not be easy. For one dung. 


major retail chain, as well as shares 
in other department stores. 

'While businessmen are com- 
plaining loudly about the govern- 
ment's increased role in the econo- 
my. leftist economists take a dif- 
ferent view. They argue that the 
bank nationalization exposed 
enormous power exercised by the 
country’s leading financial groups. 

There was a concentration of re- 
sources. with the two largest banks 
— Ban comer and Banamex — con- 
trolling 47 percent of total assets, 
and the leading six banks — in- 
cluding two already controlled by 
the government — controlling 79 J 


Mexico's depressed stock marker percent of all assets. 


seems incapable of absorbing a 
flood of shares. For another, Mexi- 
co's private sector is pressing for a 
return of the shares to their origi- 
nal owners, while leftist groups ar- 
gue that the state should control 
them. - 

“If the government keeps these 
shares,” ~ said one businessman, 
“then we’re definitely moving 
toward a socialist economy.” 

The bank nationalization has al- 
ready changed the face of Mexican 
business, temporarily at least By 
taking over Banca Scrim and Ban- 
pais, for example, the government 
automatically became the largest 
stockholder of Cydsa, a chemical 
company based in Monterrey, with 
3737 percent of the shares. 

Similarly, by expropriating Ban- 
comer, which had been Mexico's 
largest private bank, the govern- 
ment became the owner of a con- 
trolling 68.7 percent of Minera 
Frisco, a major mining company. 

The government has also found 
that it holds 483 percent of the 
shares of El Puerto de Liverpool, a 

Arco, China Sign 
Deal to Explore 
Offshore for (Ml 

New York Times Service 

BELTING — Atlantic Richfield 
on Sunday became the first U.S. 
oil company to win China 's per- 
mission to stan drilling for ofl in 
Chinese offshore waters. 

The 25- to 35-year contract, 
which was awarded in partnership 
with Santa Fe International, cov- 
ers a large area in the South China 
Sea just south of Hainan Island 
was signed Sunday with China’s 
National Offshore Oil Coip. 

Aroo China, an Arco unit, holds 
an 80-percent interest in the con- 
tract, while Santa Fe Minerals 
Asia has the remaining 20 percent. 

Other foreign companies that 
have signed agreements with Chi- 
na for ml exploration rights are Ja- 
pan National CXI Corp., and Elf- 
Aquitalne . and compagnie 
Francaise des Petroles, both of 
France. 


are at a low ebb. the government 
could not sell without badly dam- 
aging the market. An alternative, 
they suggested, would be to negoti- 
ate a realistic price for the shares 
and hand them back to the banks' 
former owners as partial compen- 
sation. ‘ 

"The problem with that is politi- 
cal," an analyst said. "The govern- 
ment is boasting that it has broken 
the economic grip of the financial 
groups, but returning the shares 
would effectively rebuild them." 


Holdings of Mexico's Leading Nationalized Banks 

Ji/r* 33. ) 952 . fwjxoa.- 10 frail on of cWto-'t 

i Bank 

Total 

Mon-fliWtclal tatwosts 

• ; Banamex 

i . 

$13,600 

Construction, ctwmicate, foods, 1 

hoists, mMng. paper, pore* lain, 
IsNcowimunteaMons. Urns 

'Bancomer 

13,000 

Chomicets, food, slnctrical 
appliances, Uquor, paper, 
them and retell stores 

| Bonce Serfin 

5,600 

ChemiCBts, paper and ret«U stores 

, MutObanco Comwmax 

4.700 

Cement, etectro-cnechenlcs, 
shkifting, steel and Umber 

1 Banco tM Atlantico 

1,400 

Cement, Uqupr and machine toots 

j Bsnpeie 

1.000 

Chemicals and glass 

BencaCreml 

080 

Beer, mining and retail stores 

j ‘includes bank and non-bank assets 



IBM’s Troubles Abroad Growing 


(Continued from Page 13) 

Certainly the most serious threat 
to IBMa dominance of the U.S. 
computer market was not 
Honeywell or Burroughs, but the 
U.S. 'government antitrust suit, 
which was dismissed in January. 
Now it is Japan's government- 
backed thrust into the computer 
business. 

"The competitive issues and the 
government issues have been 
merged both in Europe and Ja- 
pan/ 1 said Yves Doz. professor at 
iNSEAD, the European institute 
for Business Administration in 
Fontainebleau. France. 


Diverse Areas 

The nonfmandal investments of 
Bancomer were channeled into 
such diverse areas as chemicals, 
paper, tires and retailing. At the 
prevailing exchange rate seven 
weeks ago. these shares were worth 
5224 million, or 56 percent of the 
banks' net worth. 

Banamex, which had recently 
become Mexico's largest bank, had 
widely varied interests, including a 
40- percent share of Bufete Indus- 
trial. one of Mexico's largest con- 
struction concerns. Banamex also 
held shares in hotel chains, food 
processors, telecommunications 
companies and retail stores. Stocks 
held by the bank were valued on 
July 31 at S324 million, or 80 per- 
cent of its net worth. 

Some banks were closely linked 
to major economic groups. Banca 
Serfin. for example, 1 had been 
transformed from the traditional 
Bank of London and Montreal 
into Mexico’s third-laigest bank 
after it was taken over by the Visa 
conglomerate, based in Monterrey. 
Similarly. Banpais was effectively 
part of the Vitro glass group, also 
with headquarters in Monterrey. 

In some cases, Mexican banks 
had formed joint ventures with 
foreign investors, inducting Rals- 
ton Purina, Deere & Co., Kimber- 
ly-Clark and Anderson, Clayton & 
Co. This was because the govern- 
ment has limited foreign owner- 
ship to 49 percent of an enterprise. 

Even before the bank national- 
ization, the public sector already 
accounted for about 50 percent of 
Mexico’s gross domestic product, 
through control of the otL electrici- 
ty ana rail sectors. It also had ma- 
jor stakes in petrochemicals, ferti- 
lizers, mining, steel and aviation. 

Having nationalized the banks, 
the administration has shown re- 
luctance to alienate the private sec- 
tor further by holding onto the 
bautlcs’ industrial shares. Yet the 
government seems uncertain as to 
how to dispose of them. 

Because of the uncertain status 
of these shares, trading on the 
Mexican slock exchange has been 
suspended since the bank national- 
izations. Investment analysts have 
said that because most stock prices 


North Americans Capitalize on Mart’s 'Mania’ 


(Continued from Page 13) 

Gulf, its 14 Vis of 1985, could be 
purchased on the secondary mar- 
ket for a yield of almost 14 per- 
cent, as could the issues for Pem- 
broke Capital, which is guaranteed 
by Gulf and Texaco. 

Bankers are agreed that some- 
thing has got to give: Either a full 
boom develops in the bond mar- 
ket, bringing secondary market 
yields into historic line with prima- 
ry market offerings or a collapse of 
the prices on the recent issues 
bring their yields up to the levels 
prevailing in the secondary mar- 
ket. Bets cunently favor the latter 
view, but there remains a nagging 
suspicion that a powerful bond 
market rally may be in the making. 

RecessionSgosCited 

Those who suspect a rally point 
to the continuing indications of 
sustained recession in the United 
States — industrial production 
continues to decline, retail sales 
are down, bousing starts are off. 
car sales are weakening. From this, 
these analysts conclude, the Feder- 
al Reserve will be impelled to shift 
its concern from restricting the 
growth in money supply to foster- 
ingan economic revival. 

The money supply is expanding 
faster than targeted, but the latest 
week’s growth of $4.3 billion re- 
ported late Friday was half the size 
some analysts had been projecting. 
In addition, the financing of the 
federal deficit appears to be 
preceding more smoothly than ex- 
pected. as worried money flowing 
out of the banking system and 
banking securities in the United 
Slates is finding its haven in Treas- 
ury securities. 

Having said all that, the evi- 
dence for an impending boom in 
the bond market remains scant. 
The 5925 million in exceptionally 
priced U.S. corporate Eurobonds 
issued over the past two weeks is 
all trading below the issue price. 
But the price declines are not so 
great as to rank the issues as 
dismal failures. 

In some cases, managers are said 
to be sitting on substantial 
amounts. This is causing no prob- 
lem as overnight money — the cost 


Eurobond Yields 

For Week Ended Sepf. )5 

mn insf. Id. term USS 14.13 % 

Ind. tong lerm. USS 1539% 

tnd. medium lerm, US* 15.7B % 

Cans medium term...... 16.78 % 

French Ir. medium lerm 1671 % 

mn Inst, ig term yen...., IM % 

ECU medium term 1X31 % 

EUA long lerm 11.99% 

tnl'l Inst. Ig lerm FLx 1031 % 

FLx long term 1031% 

Caiculoted or tna Luxembourg Stock Exchonoo 

Market Turnover 

For Week Ended Sept. 17 

INUIItan of US. Do»ar» 


Gedel 
Eu roc tear 


Mon-dad [or 

Dollar EastMikMt 
4,7373 133S3 
73633 6433 


Registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the Exxon 
paper will be available for sale 
both at home and abroad. Howev- 
er, Exxon believes it can do better 
for itself than any investment bank 
can and is inviting banks to simply 
bid to buy the five-year paper on 
which Exxon will pay a semi-annu- 
al coupon of 1 1 percent. 

In all, Exxon has registered to 
sell 5500 million of such paper. 
Hie first 5135 million will be of- 
fered on Sept. 28 and a further 
$165 million will be offered after 
October. 

Theoretically, the bidding 
should be fierce since, if the paper 
is to be pitched to domestic U.S. 

. , . .... _ investors, Exxon must be prepared 

l °i^ ef 5 10 *? ance folding un- l0 ^ ^ ji,,, paper a t a discount 
sold bonds is around 1 1 per- to ^ e j d something (ike a quarter of 
cent, meaning they ran make a a p^i over comparably dated 
profit holding the new issues. U.S. government paper. Bui Exxon 

The IBM 1216s of 1992 were the paper yielding more than Treasur- 
besi placed issue with the bonds ies should be quite attractive to 
quoted at 99*k for a yield or 1231 European banks that have been 
percent. Coca-Cola 1114s of 1981, buying Gulf paper at 20 basis 
trading at 9714, are yielding 1233. points below comparable Treasury 
General Electric Credit 1 2s of paper. 

19B1, quoted at 97*A, yield 1233 From the point of view of Euro- 
percent. pean banks, there are two draw- 

Walt Disney, which offered 575 backs to bidding. One. minor, in- 
million of 616-year paper at par convenience is the semi-annual 
bearing a coupon of 1216 percent payment of interest since nowa- 
ended the week quoted at 9816 for days coupons on all straight Euro- 
a yield of 12.84. The odd maturity bond debt is paid annually, 
is related to the fact that the issue The other, more serious, draw- 
is a currency swap into yen. back is that there will be no glory 

Prudential, which increased its attached to this transaction. No 
five-year offering to $150 million tombstone (newspaper and maga- 
frevm the initially indicated SI00 zine advertisements naming the 
million, was priced at par bearing banks that bought the issue) means 
a coupon of 12% percent and end- there will be no publicity for the 
ed the week quoted at 9916 for a banks. And as Exxon now prefers 
yield of 12.89 percent to do its own deals there is no in- - 

Exxon Issue Confirmed for banks to bid aggressive- j 

, w. ^rsrs 1 ss rasr s j 

to Ir blSJinf* Sf ° r u ‘ aSing its f “" jre husi - ! 

ssv u ! iMw 1 Vom i 

KS^ nL a| H MfA 1 ror a lo P ul in investors’ portfolios. The 1 

trading at 984 for a yield of 13.15 bidding new wce |,. show how 

P e TS cnt . __ . ,• r much that counts for. 


percent. 

The rumors of an impending of- 
fer for Exxon were confirmed last 
week when the oil company an- 
nounced plans to launch the first 
of its long studied universal issues. 


issues over the coming six weeks, which depends heavily on its nun- 
The first to be announced Mon- U.S. operations. Foreign business 
day. will be a 150- million DM is- in the past few years has accouni- 
sue for Beecham, the British phar- ed for roughly '50 percent some- 
maceuural and toiletries firm. times slightly more, of IBM's total 

On Tuesday, the European In- revenues and earnings. Last year, 
vestment Bank will offer 200 mil- largely because of the strength of 
lion DM. On Wednesday. General the dollar, foreign operations ac- 
Motors will make its debut on the counted for 48 percent of revenues 
market for 100 million DM and of 529.1 billion and 37.5 percent of 
Tagukin, a Hong Kong bank, will net income of 53.3 billion, 
offer 30 million DM. Friday will Over the years, IBM has devel- 
see a 100-million DM issue for Eu- oped an elaborate system for man- 
roflina and a 100-million DM pri- aging its dealings with national 


Thus, the EEC. in its antitrust 
rase, wants to compel IBM to re- 
lease specifications of its new com- 
puters in time to let otheT comput- 
er companies get to market with 
machines that can attach to IBM 
computers or compete with them. 
The U.S. government said it has 
argued on IBM's behalf because 
such early disclosure would hdp 
the Japanese and hurt U.S. tech- 
nology. 

And there is suspicion, especial- 
ly in Japan, that the FBI undercov- 
er operation that resulted in the ar- 
rests of the Japanese executives 
was a plot to help IBM. The FBI 
maintains it was merely protecting 
US. technology. 

-Worrisome Trend 

The trend toward government 
protection is particularly worri- 
some for a company like IBM. 
which depends heavily on its non- 
U.S. operations. Foreign business 
in the past few years has account- 
ed for roughly '50 percent, some- 
times slightly more, of IBM's total 
revenues ana earnings. Last year, 
largely because of the strength of 
the dollar, foreign operations ac- 
counted for 48 percent of revenues 
of 529.1 billion and 37.5 percent of 
net income of 53.3 billion. 

Over the years, IBM has devel- 


related telecommunications shoul- 
be the province of government ii 
self. For the French, fear of IBM* 
potential power has at times bt> 
come an obsession. , 

“As a controller of networks, tty 
company would fake on a dimer 
sion extending beyond the strictll - 1 
industrial sphere." said a 1978 
port to Valery Giscard tfEstaini 
then the president of France. “1. _ 
would participate, whether it wan , ^ 
ed to or not, in the government c' a 
the planet.” ^ 

To cope with economic nalion s tr 
alism, IBM's main tactic is protec ia 
live coloring. IBM hires local ciuby 
zens wherever it operates. Les 
than I percent of IBM’s 150,00 
overseas employees in 125 cour 
tries are U.S. citizens. It tries t-k 
buy from local suppliers anc >v * 
where possible, contribute to lhj*"f 
tax base and to the balance d®| 
trade and conform with local cu:“ 
toms. a 

IBM ran also get tremendous le 
verage from its customers, who ar 
often government agencies, bank^“ 
and other important institution 
that are vitally dependent on IBKLg 
equipment. Tre 

- 

Treasury Bills 1 J 


vate placement for the World 
Bank. 

October’s issuers include Bass, 
the British brewers, Australia, 
Sears & Roebuck, the European 
Coal and Steel Community, Guest 
Keen & Nettlefolds of Britain and 
the European Community. 

Fridays news that the coalition 
government in Bonn collapsed had 
no disceraable impact on the bond 
market, although share prices in 
Frankfurt surged on hopes that a 
conservative administration could 
get business moving again. 

Overall, bankers are confident 
that the new -issue calendar will 
have no trouble being absorbed, 
because of the high quality of the 
issuers. 
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governments. IBM blends into the ! 

background of the countries, then i iiwi "r.".'..' 6g 

mokes its appeals to government’s }i * SZT..ZZZZ. xw 
based on ute national interest }’ «» .ZZZZZZZ. 

rather than on IBM's interest. ’ ••• • £5 

It generally behaves ethically. »* Z.ZZ...Z.ZZ.Z j.w 

yet is not above playing one gov- Jj'a mj 

eminent against another, using the 

law to its fullest advantage or i J;JJ 

bringing into play 'its own consid- ' 1*7 
erable power and resources which : I . 
stem from its size and its dorm- 5s 

nance of ibe market for a vital ' *;*, 

product. j-17 *4* 

Governments have three reasons tli IV//.: “I 975 

to be wary of IBM. First, it is a 1 £'J iSS 

multinational corporation, mean- 15$ 

ing its interests might not coincide . - 3 W ZZZ'ZZZZZ im* 

with those of the nations in which 

it operates. Second, it is a U.S. . ~ 
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By contrast, the current offering company- Third, it is a computer 
for the African Development Bank COI ' ri P afi y- 
met with a poor reception despite Computers are considered vital 
the high 10-percent coupon of- for national economic growth and 
feted, the seven-year paper, which national defense, much as is oil. 


is expected to be priced at par, was There has even been some expres- 
quoted on a when-issued oasis of sion that control of computers and 

The fledgling Euroyen sector is 
expected to come alive this week I 
with an offering for Australia. i 
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In the Deutsche mark sector, 
bankers have agreed on a new is- 
sue calendar of 1.7 billion in new 
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"he multinational 
bank 

or international 

inance. 

Banque EuropBenne de Credit 
Boulevard du Souverain 100 
B- 11 70 Brussels 
tel. 6604900 tlx 23846 
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Successful 

large-scale financing 
requires an ability 

to lead. 
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With over 80 

years experience as 

the 

key bank to 




dustries, IBJ comes 
natural to leadership in large-scale financing. 

Our knowledge of international 
markets, ability to assemble superior 
partners, and credit analysis capabilities 
have been honed to a fine professional edge. 


Today, IBJ in- 
novates corporate, 
project, and other 
financing solutions 
in yen and key inter- 
national currencies globewide. 

In large-scale financing, or myriad 
international money matters, IBJ is 
the $66 billion force that can lead you 
to success. 
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The eighth International Herald Tribune/ Forex Research coherence on “The 
Management of Foreign Exchange Risks” will be held November 29 and 30, 1982 at 

the Meridien Hotel in Paris. 

For further information, please contact: 

The International Herald Tribune, Foreign Exchange Conference, 

181 Avenue Charles-de-Gaulle, 92521 Neuilly Cedex, France. 

Telephone: 747.12.65, extension 301. Telex: 612832. 
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If you purchased this Trib at a newsstand, 
you’re already enjoying a rare bargain — the whole 
world in just a few tightly written, fact-packed 
pages. You’re reading a product created by scores 
of journalists working day and night from dozens 
of distant datelines to bring you a compact 
compilation which can be purchased for the pnee 
of a cup of coffee. 

But why not double the bargain? Enjoy twice as 
many newspapers with double the headlines, 
business trends, candid commentary, high fashion 
and comic strip hi-jinks, exciting sports and 
puzzling crosswords? 

By subscribing to the International Herald 
Tribune for six months or a year, you receive each 
copy at almost half the newsstand price. Up to 
46% off, to be precise, depending on where you 
live. Twice as many Tribs for your money. 


Subscribe now and we’ll sped! bargain-^price 
Tribs to you from our various simultaiieous- 
distribution points in Paris; London, Zurich and 
Hong Kong and, beginning in October, Singapore. 

Join the global who’s who of thought-leader 
readers who turn to each morning’s Trib for the 
latest in objectively reported world news, briskly 
written opinion, the day’s, dosing business 
tabulations, buy-and-sell reports from, the 
international marketplace, at-the-stadium recaps 
of just-completed matches, what’s happening in 
the world of culture— and all in an international 
perspective. 

Double the value of the Trib by halving its price. 

Subscribe now so you don’t miss a single issue. 
Just fill out the coupon opposite and mail. For max- 
imum savings, subscribe for a full year. This cut- 
price subscription offer is for new subscribers only. 
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Brewers’ 14-0 Rout Puts Yankees Out of Race 
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MILWAUKEE — Robin Yoont 

drove in four runs with a homer, a 

double and two sin gly and’ Gor- 
man Thomas hit a three- run hnmor 
Friday night in powering the 
Milwaukee Brewers to a 14-0 rout 
or the New York Yankees. The 
loss diminpied the Yankees from 
the American League pennant 
race. 

Mike Caldwell pitched a three- 


FRTOAY BASEBALL 


hitter and unproved his season 
record to 16-11. He struck out two 
and walked one in pitching his 
1 1 th complete game. 

The Brewers tagged Stefan 
Wever, who was making his major- 
league debut, for nine runs in 2% 

innin gs 

In the first, Paul Molitor singled 
and scored on Yount's double. A 


bioop double by fVri l Cooper 
knocked in Youm, and Ted Sim- 
mons was safe on an error by 
shortstop Andre Robertson. One 
out later. Thomas hit his 36th ho- 
mer deep into the left-fieid bleach- 
ers eo give Milwaukee a 5-0 lead. 

The Brewers added a run in the 
second on Cooper's sacrifice fly 
and pushed across three more runs 
in the third on a run-scoring single 
by Charlie Moore and Yount's 
bases-loaded, two-run single. 

Milwaukee scored a run in the 
sixth on a sacrifice fly by Simmons 
and then added four runs in the 
seventh. Doyle Alexander haiVfH 
borne one run before Molitor lii Kd 
an RBI triple into the left-field 
corner. Molitor then scored on an- 
other balk by Alexander before 
Youm hit his 24th homer to cinsf 
out the scoring. 


Imfians 5, Orioles 3 
In Baltimore, Von Hayes drove 
in four runs with a homer and a 
single and Rick Manning also 
bomered in helping Cleveland 
snap the Orioles' . five-game win- 
ning streak with a 5-3 victory. Rick 
Sutcliffe (13-6) allowed only four 
hits and survived seven walks in 
eight innings for the victory. 

Blue Jays 6, Angels 2 
In Toronto, the Blue Jays used 
homers from Jesse Barfield and 
Buck Martinez to post a 6-2 tri- 
umph over California. Jim Clancy 
(13-14) allowed eight hits and 
struck out five over eight inning s. 

Twins 5, Royals 4 
la Minneapolis, Tom Brunansky 
and Gary Ward hit two- run 
homers in the third innin p, and 
Brad Havens scattered eight hits 
over eight innings to lead the 
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Consolidated Trading 
Of AMEX Listings 
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Salts 

H * 

Lew 

LOSS 

Cbteo 

DotneP 

2J73J00 

Mh 

TO 

+V. 

women 

S32JW 

40(6 

347k 

37(6 


EvcnAr 

7WJ00 

17Vi 

12(6 

MV» 

+316 

Atndhl 

MW* 

2BVh 

am 

a*(6 

1(6 

OxretH 

41000 

3*6 

TO 

3(6 

— V6 

Key Pits 

S«20O 

am 

2TO 

am 

*06 

Aeronco 

ftTSAM 

SV6 

4(6 

s 

+V6 

RorerrO 

347 JD0 

• 

TO 

TO 

—(6 

NtPntnl 

mi oo 

TO 

7(6 

9(6 

1(6 

GMCdo 

3B9JB0 

13(6 

13(6 

13(6 

+66 


000 000 Ml— 1 7 I 
DatroH 200 10 00*— 4 0 0 

Darmon. QunliMU II J and Gasman. VjoPrmv 
eota (*}; Retry. Lopez (9) and Fahey, w — Re try. 
ISA. L — Denman. 2-2 HRs— DetroH. Lana <21. 
Lemon (15). 

CadternJa 000 TO 000-1 0 1 

Toronto 0U MO OZK-ft 12 0 

John. Gtritz (31 and Boom; Oancv. Murray (*) 
and Montnez. W— Clancv. 13-14. L— John. 12-12 
HR*—' Toronto. Bari taw (M).Mortlnaz (7). 
Cl o w e lan d 000 000 320-5 II 1 

Baltimore 000 200 001—2 4 0 

Sutettfla. Gtyrm (41 and Hamokj DJftorMncz. 
51a won (7). TAtarHn oi Ml, Stoaihousa (*) and 
Notan. W— SulcllHo. 13+. L — OJAarllnaz. 1+12 
HRs— CtavMand. ManntM (0). Havas ( 13). 

Mew York 000 000 600- 0 3 1 

Milwaukee 513 001 406—14 is 0 

Wever. Frazier (3). Alexander (ft). MeGiottwn 
10) and Corona; fnlrtwll and Simmons. W— 
Cotd ws B . 1+11. L— Wovor.0-1. HR*— Milwaukee. 
Thomas (36). Yount (M). 

Kansas ary 010 000 012—4 * 0 

Mrawseto 000 4M 01*— S I 0 

SWmorfL Armstrong U). Tufts (U and 
wothaa SlaueM (*); Havens, Davis (?) and Bu- 
tara. W — H o vo n *. +12 L— SPimortf. +12 HR*— 
Kansas City. While (*). Alkens (lft), Martin (ii). 
Mknwiola. Brunansky (If). Ward (27). 

Tom 000 000 000-0 2 0 

Soame 000 212 Uto— ft 11 0 

Smithson. Mirabel iu (ft), Darwin (I) andSund- 
Dorg; Stoddard and Swoet. W-Stoddortt W. L— 
Smithson. +1 HRs- Seattle. Caavens <ai. Gray 
(6). 

Oakland at CMcoao — eostoanod. raw. 


(First Gama) 

SMjOuts 200 000 000 1—4 4 0 

Hew York 000 810 100 0—2 4 2 

Rasmussen, Suffer (■) and DJ*ortar; Lynch. 
Allan (9) and Hodns. W— Sutter. *4. L— Allen. 3- 
7. H R— Now York. KiMmaa (37). 

(Second Gome) 

St. Louis 103 0*0 000-7 9 2 

Nsw York TO ON 000-1 0 2 

Mura. Babr (0 and Portar; Holman. Orosco 
(5). Scott (71. Dios (■) and Bothy, w— Mura. 12- 
12 L-Hoftnmw+1. HR-5L loub. Homtrlck (10). 
CMcaao TO TO 161-3 6 0 

Manfred TO 001 000-1 B 0 

Marti. Campbell (71. LeSmlth (9) and Davl*; 
GutDckson, Reardon [81. B. SmHti (9) mid 
Carter, w Mortz. IM. L-GuUlckson. 11-12 
HR— CMcaam Moreland (15). 

Plrtsboreh 001 TO 000—4 7 0 

Philadelphia TO 010 00V- 2 10 0 


Rhoden. Tckwtae (0) and Nicosia; Carlton. 
Farmer lft). Attomarlno (9) and Diaz. Robert* 
(9). W— Rh ode n. 1+12 L— Camon, 20-10. HR— 
Ftttsburan, Haraor C22- 

Mlanm 010 BW 00—2 5 2 

Ctodimotl 211 00 01* — 5 ii i 

Camp, pom (5). Bedrasian (7) and Benedict; 
Solo and Trevino. W— S ato . 13-11. L — Cams. n-9. 
HRs CladPdetL Draimon (151. Bench (U). 

San Diego 013 000 000—4 10 1 

Son Francisco 000 101 000-2 9 0 

oroveefey. Lucas (ft) and TJConnedv; Laskey, 
Chris (31. Laveita (0) and Brsnlv. W— Dravecky. 
+2 L— Laskey. 13-12 HRs-San Diego. Kamov 
(19). San Frondsai OoTk (34). 

Houston mu TO 016-3 9 - 

LasAnaote* 2BZ TO 00»— 9 10 2 

□I Pino. Ruble (5). Roe* (ft). Moftltt (7) ana 
«tv; rouss. Niodontuor 19) and Yeager, w— 
Reuss. 17-1+ L— (MPWa. 1-2 HRs— Los Angein. 
Guerrero OD.Cev (21). 


(Second Game) 

Oakland TO 110 201—5 14 1 

Chicago BOO 400 000—4 ft 0 

King man. Beard (■) and Newman; Lamp, 
Brusuar (ft). Lylo (7). Boro) as (7), Hickey (9) 
end HHL Fisk (5). W- Board. +3. l— B andas. + 
+ HR— OakTOd. Sexton (2). 

Texas 114 000 200—10 11 I 

Sooftto 011 002 000— ft 10 3 

Maun. Butcher (4) and Johnson; Moore. Glow 
tan (2L Anderson (3), Bared (31. Musseknan (71 
end Essian. Mercado (0). W— Mason. 1-1. L— 
Moore. +12 HRs— Texas. Johnson (2). Parrish 
(1SI, Dent (l). Seattle, Gray (7). 


SATURDAYS GAMES 


Boston 200 TO 103—6 10 0 

Dartre It 200 TO 000-2 I 1 

Rotnov. B5ton4oy (2> end ABeraon; Uldur. La- 
<wz (7) and Fahev. PorrHh (7). w— Bjtamev. 
1I+. L— OW ur. +9. HRs- Boston. Allenson (ft), 
Ya s tr x o am kl (14). Detroit. HJohnson (3). 

Kansas aty TO 300 110- 5 11 I 

Minnesota TO 301 Uta— 11 14 0 

Blue, Hood lft).Bote(ho (7) and Wathan; A.WII- 
Itam* and Lrwdner. W— A. WIIBanta, +7. L— 
Blue, 13-10. HRs— Kansas aty. Otis (10). While 
(IB). Minnesota. Coetft (01. Loudnar (7). Mitch- 
ell (2). 

CoUtomto WI 102 012 — 8 15 0 

Toronto 321 TO OOO-ft 12 1 

Will. Curtis (1). Scmciwx (ft) amt Boone; Gaft. 
Getsel (ft), RL.Jackwo (4). DJMurrav (0) and 
PotralH. w— Sanchez. 7-1 L — D-Munav, u. 
HR*— CaUlomta. ReJacfcoon. Toronto. Woods 
(3). 

CleveiM TO TO 002—2 ft 0 

Baltimore 40 018 Ms— 5 0 0 

Andersen. Reed (ft) and Bando; McGregor. 
Oovts (l) and Noion. W— McGregor. 1+0. L— 
Anderson. 3-2 H R— O e ve l ond. Hoy os (1ft). 

New York TO TO 000— 4 » 0 

Milwaukee IN XI OOx— ft lft 2 

H owe U . Morgan (4). xaufmaa (7) and Corene; 
McClure. Bernard (9) and Simmons. W— 
McClure. 11-7. L H ow o H. 1-2 HRs— Msw York, 
Wlnftew (X). AtDwaekoe. DtoUtar (1ft). 

(First Game) 

Oakland TO TO 200-2 5 1 

.Chicago TO 001 000-1 ft 0 

Cod Iron, T. Underwood (I) and Neath; Dotson. 
Mickey (01 and Fbfc. W— QxflroiL 1-1. L^-Dolmn. 
11-12 HR— Oak land. Burroughs (14). 


Motional I 

CMcaao TO 003 070—10 13 0 

Montreal 20* Ml TO— 7 10 1 

Bird, stew (5). ProJy (ft), TUrow (71. LeJmlih 
(*) and J Davis; Larch, Bursts (ft). B-Smllh (0). 
Fryman IB). Schatzedar (9) and Carter. W— TV 
drew. 7-2 L— Fryman, +*. HRs — CNaeb 
JeJHoraiM (ft). Wills (tijAontreoL Carter UO). 
Walloon (221. Dawson (21). 

Sen Diego TO TO 100 — 1 SO 

San Francisco TO 102 01*— < 9 1 

Elcholborgor, Lucas (81 and Sastshor; Gate. 
Lovollo IT) and May. W— Gala. 7-14. L— Eidwrt- 
bergor, 7-12 HRs— San Froaidico. Evens (15), 
May (9), Bergman (ft). 

(First Game) 

St Louis 000 100 001—2 0 1 

Now York 000 TO 000-0 5 0 

Forsai, suitor (I) and Tenaco; Falcone, Puleo 
(9) end Hodges. W— Forsch. IS-9. L— Falcone. + 
12 HR— st. Louis, Green (7). 

(Second Game) 

St- Louis TO 101 200— ft 9 1 

New York *01 TO 001— 4 10 2 

Kart. Lahti (41 and Porter; Terrel L Gorman 
(7). Sisk (•) and Bachv. W— Lahti. +2 L— Tor- 
ralL +1. HRs— St. Louts. Farter U0). Now York. 
Raisicti 12). Bochv (2). 

Atlanta MO 011 000-5 ■ i 

Cincinnati 00 010 120—4 0 2 

P-Nlekre. Garter (7) and Benedict. Sinatra 
(9); Pasture, Harris (ft), Lestev U) and Van 
Gordor. Trevino (9). W— Ntakre. 15-4. L— Pas- 
ture. +11.HR> — CtndmatL Oast or 2 (0). 
Pirtsburah TO ia 001—4 12 1 

PhltodeipMa 010 110 2QX — 5 ■ 1 

Robinson and Pena; Oirfstlansaa Moaao (7). 
Rood (9) and Virgil. Roterts (7). w M o n oo.7-1. 
L— RoMnoon, 15-11. HRs-^Htsburgh. Madtock 
(19). PMIadotohla Virgil (2). Rasa (3). 

Houston IM Ml MO— 2 4 0 

Las Angelas TO TO 000-0 2 2 

JAilokraaod Putete; Welch and Yeaaer.Sdas- 
da (9); W— J-Nlekra te-12 L— Welch. 15-11. 
HR s Ho uston . Knight (ft), Pulois (4). 


Twins past Kansas City, 5-4. 
Frank white, Jerry Martin and 
Willie Aikens homered for the 
Royals. 

l^os 5. Red Sox 1 
In Detroit, Dan Peiry allowed 
seven hits in 8% innings and low- 
ered his earned run average to 2.97 
in leading the Tigers over Boston. 
5-1. 

Mariners 6, Rangers 0 
In Seattle. Bob Stoddard 
pitched a two- hitter and A1 
Cowens and Gary Gray hit bases- 
empty homers to lead the Mariners 
over Texas, 6-0. 

Cardinals 3, MeCs 2 

CanSnab 7. Mats 1 
In the National League, at New 
York, Keith Hernandez drove in 
the go-ahead run and George Hen- 
drick hit a two-run homer in a 
three-run third to give St Louis a 
7-1 victory over the Mets and a 
sweep of a doubleheader. In the 
opener, Willie McGee looped a 
ran -scoring double with one out in 
the 10th to give Sl Louis a 3-2 tri- 
umph. 

Pirates 3. Phillies 2 
In Philadelphia, Brian Harper 
hit a three-run homer and luck 
Rhoden scattered seven hits over 
seven innings to lead Pittsburgh 
past the Phillies. 3-2. 

Reds 5, Braves 2 

In Cincinnati, Mario Soto 

B ’ idled a five-hitter and Dan 
ties sen and Johnny Bench 
bomered to give Lhe Reds a 5-2 vic- 
tory over Atlanta. Soto (13-11) 
walked one and struck out nine in 
raising his strikeout total to 250. 
Cubs 3, Expos 1 

In Montreal, Keith Moreland 
homered and Jody Davis drove in 
a pair of runs with a sacrifice fly 
and a angle to lead Chicago past 
the Expos, 3-1. Randy Martz 
pitched 6 % innin gs to get the victo- 
ry. 

Dodgers 9, Astras 2 
In Los Angeles, Jerry Reuss 
earned his fifth straight victoiy 
and Pedro Guerrero and Ron Cry 
bomered to help the Dodgers beat 
Houston, 9-2. 

Padres 4, Giants 2 
In San Francisco, Terry Kenne- 
dy hit a two-run homer and Gary 
Lucas pitched 3% innings of shut- 
out relief to give San Diego a 4-2 
victory over the Giants. 


More Sports 
■On Page 19 
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For the Week Eating Sept 17, 1982 
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IHEMAGNIHCM 
STELLA 
SOLARIS 
LOVE BOAT OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 
7 AND 14 DAY CRUISES 

To iho Greek blonds, TuHwy, 
broi 

Saitno P»ary Monday from Hraeia. 
and 

THE YACHT-UKE 
STELLA 
OCEANIS 
3 AND 4 DAY CRUISES 

To Iho Great Monde and Turbos saftiQ 
nay Monday and Friday from raoou+ 

Ptocaa apply to^ouMTOYel ogerP on 

2 Kar. Sarvuxi Sc, AOmol 
T elex: 215621. Phone: 322M83. 


AUTOMOBILES 


COUJBCTQK not snO now. 
often for fad sate. Perfect 
Bofe Kayos Shadow R, Adm Martin 
V8 76. jaauor Jtft Sw 2, Jaguar O 
Sar 1. BaPSo, Harold. MoMn 
•.Madrid 2D 

CftMlAC SCVEIE HBGAN1E. aiop- 
Koas- 1979. $15^)00. 20fi00 ndas. 
New from January 21. One owner. 
Bpigiutip 02/640 09 ft*. Tm 53173. 


(Continued From Back Page) 


UlS. CRIMMAL IAWYR experienced 
in cmnsfuBy onoting Norm Ameri- 
cora arreite J in Europe. Col or wrim 
Robert M. Axelrod Era. 204 E. Man. 
St, Meriden, CT 06®, USA. Tet 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


MOM STOCK 

M mcod ui 300 SB Turbo i lp d, 
Mercedes S00 SB. / 500 SEC 
Mercedes 500 SL / 280 S. 

Lancia Bela 1600 H9E 1976. 

CotHfac SetfOe 1977. 

Otevrofal Gxnnrtile 1975. 
r n rtfl o ci. Ferrari^ Jaguars. 

Rovers, Land Boven, Ranches and other 
loadng meteoft onUl 

Someday ipgatrcPioo ponofalo. 

ICZKOVITS 

CbridMfateM 34 0+8027 Zurich 
Tok 01/20276 10. TaWou S3444. 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


SHIPSIDE 

TAX FRS CARS 
A« Mokes -All Mod* 

European and worldwide dofcmry 
Insurance - S h ipment 

RR MUUKOIOR CA3QUO 


FOB 7568. Angler A en Airport - C 
HolancL Tdb (20) 152833 - TeU 12568 


LOW COST FUGHTS 


UK. 


rOMt ana way $220 can fe med 
from London, Tel- 01 437 5*92 


AUTO SHIPPING 


SMP YOUR CABTO A ROMIL5J6. 
•VIA ANTWERP AM ) SAVE Free ho- 
WH/McGure Air- 

|WKr±beirraal 



TRANSCO 

TAX FRS CARS 

Wo hoop a constant Node of awre item 
one hundred brand now can, 
cornpobJively priced. 

Send for free catalogue ft ekxi bt. 
Tra nsco SA». 95Tfcorderfacei. 

2030 Antuarp, Belgium 
TeL 00/5*2 62 *0. (10 tne4 
Tta 35207 TRANS B 


500 SB. ft SL 300 SD Tur- 
bo ll ioioL US mem, Pe hwm Reft 
or J 72. 5opor Corrate. BMW 635 
CSi, + oiSmer T-ftird 1^56. Gerrao 
nyfO) 686B/5I7. Tx. 445342 DES D. 


ROUS-ROYCE 
BRITISH MOTORS 
WRIGHT BROTHBtS 

MOHOFCMOO 
Tab (93) SO 64 M 
Telex: 469475 MC 


SHADOW R-COBMCHE 
CAMAROLS - PHANTOM VI 
AUOfUl 

roKsmnammmoK 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 


TO USA or WORLDWBX. coreaci 
your US bavo} agent, Pczrri 225 92 90. 


K bernxmn GmbH. Teb 0511-4*8071. 
Pick -up 0 ow Europe * ro/ro+hpe. 
TRANIOUt 20 rue U Sueur, 751(6 
Pork T0 5000304. Nwo> M 95 33. 
Artuwp 33 99 85. Cannes 39 43 4ft 


HOTELS 

RESTAURANTS 

NIGHTCLUBS 


SWITZERLAND 


UJCBtNE - GRAND HOTR BJROK. 
Lege price range - Every confat TA 
04173011 11. Tot 72657- 


U3A. 


TVDOft HOI*, 304 EaB 42nd St, Now 
York City. In fadranobio. East 9do 
Manhdkm. M blade from UN. Single 
from 550; double* from $66. Telex: 
*22951. Tet 800-522-7558 


A M B U CAN ATT0B9SY / MOT, oa- 
penenced in car pxnh cons. David 6 
Murray, 225 Broadway. #900, SJX. 
CA 92101. USA. Tab 714231^609. 

US tAX, VBA ft IMMIGMTK3N 
Cam/kem USA, 91 Fba Sl. Honor*. 
Para 8e. Tel. 266 90 75.11x1 642066 F. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


FOR SAIMAOVMOr pair Hdbei 
axxJ**. (ftreckrr chain, tempi, stereo, 
bon* “ft** tebtes, queen bed, cur- 
tain*, Phittps fridge, twaher-dryor, 
ten, «*»h waher, aU above one year 
old, more. 325 23 49 Fork. 


EDUCATION 


ACADEMIC YEAR Oa 15th » May 
20th. taw Arts - Language . Fashion. 
Choose your own course of study - 
Univenrty credits. Pons American 
Academy, 9 rue dot Urwfrwt. 75005 
Porta Tel 325 35 09. 


PENPALS 


mol WOMAN, 29. no children, 
far Engfah, tnsiting Cri Oi .m e u early 
October, seeks » correspond with 

. Americans. All letters answered. Write, 

Leon te,_l_ Ptace Goez. RecomronoB- 
Brest, 29200 Fraxa. 


ESCORTS* GUIDES 


INTERNATIONAL 

ESCORT SSVICE 


iHXJC. 

21 2-765-7896 
212-765-7754 


312+861-0465 

Escorts avaSabte to trove) anywhere 
nctmrfy ar irtemasioobfty- 


ESCORTS& GUIDES 


REGENCY-USA 

WOftUWKE MDUUMUAL 


hCWYOKKCTY 
Teh 2I2-B3S-4027 
ft 21 2-753-1864. 
By reeerrakan only. 


CREDIT CARDS 


-n*i 


USA ft I 


at tae tap ft seeet 
—ct S er v ice fry 


I TV. 


• CONTACT A MBMAWMM. • 
Escort Soreici *» Eorapoi 

0610906122 
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SWITZERLAND: 00B9-61 03441 22 


AUSTRIA: Vienne 080-610308122 

ITALY: 0049-6103-46122 

Rsnt-Mllan 

0049-6103-86122 


HOUANDr 

Asotai 


02O4369S6 


KHANDc leaden 01-628 7969 

OTHER EEC CAPITALS 

Ted Germany 0-61(006122 


• FRANKFURT • 

TEL 0611 -68 64 82 

• GENEVA • 

TEL 0049 61 1 686482 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


CACHET U.S.A. 

ESCORT SBVKE 
NEW YORK 212-242-0838 or 
213-874-1310 

Other major cities ovaftable. 


LONDON OXFORD ST 
ESCORT SERVICE 
Tel: 01 582 2408 
LONDON 6 HEATHROW 


JAN BIK 


Escorts ovafttal e ta travel anywhere 


CAPRICE 

ESCORT SERVICE 
IN FEW YORK 
TEL 21 2-737 3291. 


SNCE1967 

Anetart hin Escort Service <0)29 97-3685 
Burton WSeringmshraet 3/5. <Ui 222785 


LONDON 

KINGS ROAD/ OfiSEA 


TEL 01 351 3011 


A-AMBBCAN ESCORT SBKVKE 

• ESCORTS NY & 

' EVERYWHERE 

YOU ARE— OR GO 

• America-Tramworid 

212-591-2934 

212-461-6091 

212-961-1945 


fresh 


Telephone writa FOB 176. 
shfrUorimrs.l 


, NY 11365, USA 


L0M»N WBT BC08T SHV) CE 

Tab 017*7 3304 London*. Kocfthrow 

LONDON mm RBW Escort Service. ! 


AMSTERDAM 

* ★ ★ ★ ★ 

HONESTY 


BCOBTSavCE m 20-2331* 3 
CKSJfT CARDS ACCEPTED 


LONDON 

SLOANE 


LONDON 

KHdSRJGTON 


iQKmsmoTONCHuKOiyi. wi 
IB.- 937 9136 08-937 9lia 


LONDON 

Porfmcrei Escort Agency 

67 CMtam Street, 

... ImftaWl 
TBs 486 3734 er 486 1158 


LONDON RITZ 

ESCORT AGENCY 

435 9713 - 752 7132 

12 NOON • 12 MIDNIGHT 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


ARISTOCAXS 

LOMX3N 
ErotI Service 
Tta 437 474) 

12 noon- midnight 


AL KNIGHT 
Escort Service 

Mate End ft Heotame. 

te n don 101 > 747 3304 


ESCORTS A GUIDES 


TORONTO, CANADA 

Escort Sotvieo. 4T6-36V5463 
Mqor emit cards accepted. 


LONDON - CHBSEA GHL Etcort Ser- 
vice, 51 Beauchamp Place, Lcmdon 
SW2 Tta 01 584 6513/2749, +12 pm. 


AMSTERDAM 

*NORlH - BJROPC 1 
MTLMUmtMGUAL 

ESCORT ft GUOE AG&tCY 
TBi (0)20 - 645687 (688) 


• ZURICH - GENEVA • 

Omega Eteort Service Germany 

TEL 0049-6103-82048 


Genevu-Jade Domma 

.Tab 022/31 95 09 


DUBUN ZENOC ESCORT AOB4CY 

Tta Dubtn 7S4S67. 


y 

5 


GENEVA VXP. Service. 
Noon to w ednigte. Tta 41 20 36. 


EJE.O CAPITALS 

Escort Service. G ermany 0/7851-5719. 


AMSTERDAM 


1973 

Tta 247731. 


Zurich - Geneva 


(scarf ft Garde Service 
01 / 361 9000 


ZURICH 

ESCORT ft OUDE 
TIL: 01 / 2086893 


STUTTGART 

VX3UIT ESCORT SBtVKE 
IBs €71 1-6493106. 


IB: (0114378702 
Oft 101)437 6629 




BBjGRAVIA 

hurt hrrita 
Toil 736 SS77. 


ZURICH 

Vanessa Escort S«rvk» 

TBi 01/47 03 1 2 - 69 22 45 


AMSIBDAM . 

Service. _Tta 852259: (teaio Airaon. 


EVASION 

MADRID 

MuiOroijal E*nrt ft Guido Srja. 

Tta MaSti 261 41 42 - 2614335. 


lONDON OUN1BIE Escort Service. 


ZURICH - GB4EV A 

Mato Escort Service. 
Tta01/ft7JQ2ft 


Escort Sortke 
Tot 0221 / 124601 


OBWAOCUHVE 

Escort Service. Aftertxxxi ft Ereninta 

Tta 2/21 79 29 


FftBKMCOtMCTKM 

Beat Service- Endmne London 
Heathra*. Tta (01) 2B66528. 


ROME BUROK Oub Eiaort ft Guide 
Service. Tta 06/589 2604 ■ 589 1)46 
pOam. - 10 pm] 

VMM - EXCLUSIVE Escort Service. 
Tta 47-74-61. 

BRUSSHS MARTWE Eroort Service. 
Tta 428 01 *2. 

BMJSSBS DIANA tacort Service. 

Fleam lta 640031. 

MUBB5L CHANTAL Emort Service. 
Tta 347 02 07. 

VCNNA HARMONY BOOR Service. 
Tta Vtena orero 0224*2418. 

VBtNA ETORf B CORT SBtVKE. 

Tta 5678 SS 

MADRD RUTH Escort Service. Tta 
2422792 

fftANKNBT-WIESftADBftJUUUNZ. 

Diano Escort Service. Tefc 06190 *488. 
DUSSHDORF/ COLOGNE - Demina 
Engteh Escort Service. 021 1/38 31 41 

HAMBURG BOORT SBMCX. Tta 

040 / 4 10 52 38. 

DUSSBDOV ESCORT ft TRAVB. Sor- 
«ka. Tta 0211 -492606. 

JRANHRBT CANDY ESCORT ServKe. 
Tefc 061 1 -5572 lft 

MUMCH STAR Esart Seneca. Tta 
(089] 311790 ft 

HIANKHJRT ESCORT SBtVKL Lady 
Eslhon 061 1-5978032. 

BETTY’S BCORT Servim. Frankfurt: 

0611-596295. 

NUMBUKT ANNALBU. BCORT 
Sonera Tta 0611/686562 
SUSAN - RANKHJKT - (Motaadwi - 

Ma>nz Escort Service. 061 1-282728. 
HtANKBJftT - OHM Escort Sorvt6+ 
Tta 0611 -6B420Q. 

LONDON JACQUBME Escort Service. 
Tta (01)402790, 

CMC ESCORT SBIVICE. Tot London 
589 0451. 

LONDON* JMME Escort Seneca Tefc 

017242552 

LONDON DAMBiE Escort ft Gita 
Sorvira. Tta (01) 486 0860. 

LONDON LUCY t«*-i . 
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CROSSWORD 


r P r r Hfl 5 ffi ft fa fi Ulfe io~ fii |i^ (is 


E Travel Tips... 

A "Arrivinq Home' 

Ni V*. 

¥ ft 


When putting away that$ the 
your luggage after wmbect 

arriving home, always 1 |5Jg 

close the zippers so reap . 1 > 

bugs can’t crawl in. 


IT'S NOT SO BA17 
WHEMtfXJ CONSlPER l'VE 
NEVER BEEN ANYWHERE... 


BOOKS 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND _ ... ^ p „ $14.95. 

By T.H. White, selected and edited by FranCois GaMX- - 
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® HOW<S THE BEEP, 

L M stew ?rsr^ 


ALL OUR CUS1 
SWEAR &V JfT 


REALLY WHAT DO 
THEY SAY? Jtz — *" 


ACROSS 

1 Like Savalas 
5 Long and thin 

10 Underground 
growth 

14 Melange 

15 Joe Miller joke 

16 Catch sight of 

17 Thine, in Tours 

18 Orwellian 
relative 

20 J olson relative 

22 Kind of 
offering 

23 Parts of a 
fathom 

24 Mineral 
springs 

28 Din 

29— Mane 

33 Draw material 
into gathers 

34 Mixes 

35 Author 
Deighton 

38 Position of 
control 

37 Skirt style 

38 Carry on 

39 Chemical 
ending 

40 Official decree 

41 Sir, in 

• Barcelona 

42 Dhuor Hudson 
ol fiction 

44 Like Suma- 
tra's climate 

45 Thames 
gallery 

46 Actress Storm 


ALGARVE 

ALGIERS 

AMSTERDAM 


47 Guinness etal. 

50 Give up, 
relatively 
speaking 

54 Relative 
prominent on 
New Year’s 
Eve 

57 “Sure thing” 
exponent 

58 Prefix for cede 

59 More logical 

60 Mystery writer 

Gardner 

61 up, as a 

horse 

62 Lock of hair 

63 ex 

roachina 

DOWN 

1 Anaconda and 
python 

2 Palo 

3 Simba 

4 "How all 

occasions 

against me": 
Hamlet 

5 Sutton was one 

8 "Romola" 

author 

7 Nervous 

8 Dip bait lightly 

9 Suffix with law 
or saw 

10 Teacher's 
second 
checkup 

11 Fed. agency 

12 Oil cartel 


WEATHER 


LOW 
C F 

M 41 Fair LOS ANOELE5 
n S* Ovaroad MADRID 
U 54 Fair MANILA 


THEY say OUR BEEF 
STEW TASTES UKET- 


13 Ancient 
Phoenician 
capital 

19 October 
gemstones 

21 Twelve months 

24 Holy person 

25 Unadulterated 

26 Wedding 
attendant 

27 Prefix with 
barbital 

28 Hel up 

29 WhatT.R. 
toted 

30 Lie on an 
incline 

31 Pavarotti, e.g. 

32 Vestibule 

34 of life 

37 Mine entrance 

38 Softened 

40 Obliterate 

41 Sea of the 
Philippines 

43 Durer was one 

44 Mystery writer 
Dorothy 

46 Events at Shea 

47 Not near 

48 Highway 
division 

49 Kelt of comics 

50 Trig function 

51 Center 

52 Lollapalooza 

53 Savoie 
summers 

55 UVW 
predecessors 

56 and 

feather 
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LOW 
C F 

14 47 ft«r 
17 43 Fair 
IP 44 Cloudy 
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Reviewed by Maty Cancwell 

T H. WHITE had a red setter 
. named Brownie whom he loved 
above afl creatures, and once he wrote 
a letter about her to his godson, Wil- 
liam Potts. "She has every possible ex- 
citement that could be suitable to her 
rank, including going in trains, mo- 
tors, aeroplanes and crossing the Irish 
Sea in a ship." he wrote, continuing 
"she was endowed with property of 
her own, including a rubber ball, sev- 
eral daffodil bulbs, some bits of wood 
nnri two collars, all of which she keeps 
im.w the dining room table.” Seven 
months after the dog died, he wrote to 
William’s mother, Mary. “I still have 
fits erf tears about twice a week." Yet 
when, some years later, Mary’s grief 
for her recently dead husband seemed 
excessive. White laid her inabQflty “to 
accept the solution and put him out of 
your min d" to menopause. 

White was. of course, attempting to 
cheer up Mrs. Potts. His diagnosis 
may even have been partly correct 
But this most imaginative of writers 
was unable to imagine or experience 
the depth of feeling one human can 
have for another — a fact obvious 
throughout these letters, most of 
which are to U. Potts, Mary’s hus- 
band, William’s father and White's tu- 
tor at Cambridge. (The angular 
“friend" in the book's title is slightly 
misleading; the collection includes a 
batch to Mazy, who was, in a way, the 
only real woman in TJL White’s life.) 

In 1930, after Cambridge, White 
went to teach at a preparatory school 
and embarked on a correspondence 
with the Potts family that was to last 
the rest of his life. Nine years LJ. 
Potts's junior and forever his student. 
White was nonetheless singularly 
unawed by Potts's occasional excur- 
sions into literary territory. “It has 
just dawned upon me that I disliked 
them, " he wrote about several of 
Potts's poems, "for a very good and 
superficial reason, Le^ the diction." A 
similar directness and honesty per- 


Sointion to Friday's Puzzle 
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DHOBGD □□□OEJDG 
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0BD0QDQQE 
EO0QE □□□QDQEE 
QDQHE {DEEDED EEQ 
□DDE EEQEE GDQD 
QBE DDOBa □□□□□ 
□EOQQEQBaOEEQOE 
□EQEBGQ aaODEE 
□EQCBS QEEBE 


vades all his ap- 

u»S : frora ^^jlideni about 
pears to have been com* j: t erai^ 
totiterary judgment “ijein aboui 
talent. But he was not about 

much else, and his conf^n^a ^ 
his love affairs, such as ( wg '* t £ r lhe 
ihe kind that set one blushing t«- 
confessor. 

Emotional Im m aturity 

One blushes mostly for 
emotional unmamnty. remotelv 

TSt 

whom he described ^ detin- 

bashfal prostitute or juve^eoi e 
quent” and a ld-year-tW- bm m ^ 
were all smart enough to taow a 
b« when they saw one. SulL n= 
ished thoughts of marrying n h£ n dins 
JerS analysis in hopes of 
aSobvioi^y tortuous 
Iasi amour was a young boy. gs ““J 
faithful ones were Brownie ( She . an 
1 are the only thin®. we have to love > 

and her successor. ICillie. 

When White is writing about tus 
work, however, and the 
which he lived (Ireland. Jersey 
Guernsey), he is sure, arrogant ana 
enchanting. Living next door ne 
would have been hard to take; playing 
the far-away patriarch he was a 
charmer. "This is an odd island, ne 
writes LJ. of Jersey. “Imagine what 
PnaiwnA would be like if you kept » 
too long in a bath till it shriveled," 

One would like to know more about 
this heavy-d rinking , intensely roman- 
tic, chronically solitary man. Why did 
he hate his mother so much? Was be 
as stingy as certain circumstances 
seem to unply? As carelessly cruel? As 


unprediciably kind? Was he, perhaps, 
a bit inhuman, as distant from man- 
kind and its mandanrties as the hawks 
whom he trained and admired? Galtix 
not having provided the reader with 
much in the way of an introduction 
and notes, one will have to turn to 
Sylvia Townsend Warner's biography 
to find out. 

But the most important thing that 
can be said about T.H. White he said 
himself. “1 happen to know," he 
wrote, “that I am a genius — there is 
no boastfulness about this at all; it is 
like knowing that you squinL" Gallix 
thinks White was writing “somewhat 
tongue in cheek." Others may not 
agree. And those who have read “The 
Once ami Future King** will probably 
say that White was amply bang as 
accurate about his prose as lie was 
about Friend Potts’s poetry. 


Mary Cantwell is on the staff of The 
New York Times. 
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SPORTS 


GwyRlctf Oar ShtfjTfW m^otcter 

CLEVELAND ~ Ron Jaworelri 



jHUrris with 22 ieouds remaning; 
as.the Eagles beat the Oevdand 
,B«jwiis, 24-21. It was the Eagles' 


^ ^ .first victory in Cleveland. Sta*£um 

«. ”Bii» —1— - 1 fl/ A 


$5§§i 

'-since I960. •• 
ty The Browns bad taken a 21-T7 
!Iead. when tight endOzzie New- 
.some- wrestled a 34-yard Xoudb- 
.down pass away from Royndl 
^Yocng with 57 seconds to go. 

: 3*wodcsi, who completed 25 of 
=et ' l 4I passes for 341 yards, rifled scdr- 


.... NFL ROUNDUP 

. It u * .: • 

■??% lA ing; passes of 41 yards to Ron 
J Smit® and U yards to BiDy Camp- 

-JjV '.fidd to bring Philadelphia back 
^ %^^f^al4-3defjdL . . . . 

r 5 U rt -: .Oevdand took the opening 
^ 'tifcbff and drove 71 yards, going 

^gnjL^M ^abead, 7-0, when quarterback Bn- 
^ ram Sq>e found Newsome open be- 
-tend two Eagle defenders for a 19- 
-tT -■^cbis^: sard touchdown. The' march was 



.aided by an Eagle offsides penalty 
“• 5:5 <m : a fodrth-and-two play at the 
irS^,PhitetkMi!a27. 

-The Eagles took the ensuing 
JpckjoSt and held the ball for more 

• ,fbah ™ne urinuies but faded to 
score when Jaworski was stopped 

the goal line by Ctevdand 
_ comerbadc Hanford Dixon on a 
-i La ^Ifoarth-downplay from the 2 . 
r.’v- _*•**?•' - Philadelphia’s Tony Franklin 
a 47-yard field goal on the 
-Eagles’ next possession, early in 
the second quarter. 

, The dobs traded punts in the 
Attend period, and a poor ptmt by 
4 ^ ■tjEagle Max Runager set up Charles 

Zq.., .^®*foJWWle's dinching touchdown early 
i^rr^Ma the fourth. The Browns took dm 
at the Bhfladdphia 2 ^yaid 
^^rfine, and White went over from the 

□ dat* ^3 fiv,. pi^ lata. 

; ci Eagles -had not beaten the 

:in- and had not 

jZ J 5 ? 1 . won in Oevdand since 1960, the 

• F--m5^ te y ear Pintedqrfpia won the Nation- 

-ma toil's! Fnothall League dmn pionihjp , 

Saints 1 A, Bears 0 

In Chicago, Ken Stabler threw a 
10-yard touchdown pass to Larry 
Hardy in the first quarter, and the 
,New Orleans defense frustrated 
three Qiicago quarterbacks to give 
the Saints their first shutout in 88 
mes, a- 10-0 victory over ' the ■■ 


:AT*» , 


;e 


touchdown pus to Scou Dusking 
with 3:10 to play. 

' Cowboys 24, Canfinab 7 
In St. Louis, BiDy Joe DuPree 
ran 6 -yards on an end-azound for a 
tie-breaking touchdown, and Dan- 
ny White added a 24-yard ««*nng 
mss to Drew Pearson to help Dal- 
las to a 24-7 triumph over St. Lou- 
is. 

Thre score was tied at 7-7 when 
Dallas began a nine-day. 81-yard 
march late in the third q uar te r . 

. The big gainer on the drive was a 
34-yard screen pass to Ron brings 
to the Cardinal 6 -yard-line. On the 
next play DuPree lumbered un- 
touched around kfr aid for the 
seme. 

, Defensive bade Everson Walls 
intercepted a pass by Neil t-rnmny 
on the next series to rive the 
Cowboys the ball at the Ordinal 
28. White then found Pearson a 
stride ahead of cocnerback Jeff 
Griffin in the end acme for the 24- 
yard touchdown. 

Chiefs 19, Chargers 12 
In Kansas City, Missouri, fine- 
backer Dave King recovered a 
bracked punt in the end zone be- 
fore the game was two wihMU** 
old, and Nick Lowery Mded four 
fidd goals to give Kansas City a 
19-12 victory over San Diego. 

Klug converted Gary Green’s 
bracked kick into his first touch- 
down as a professional, and 
Lowery a dd ed field goals of 19, 27, 
41 and 34 yards u> enable the 
Chiefs to snap a six-game kwmg 
streak to the Chargers that dates to 
1978. 

Kansas Chy seemingly stole a 
page from the San Diego playbook 
with a brilliant ball-control passing 
game as BiD Kenney completed 22 
of 30 passes for 204 yards. 

Steders 26, Seagate 20 
In Pittsburgh. Dwayne Wood- 
ruff intercepted a pass by Ken An- 
derson and returned it 30 yards to 
the rSwrinnafi 2 -yard-line, and 
Terry Bradshaw passed to John 
Stallworth for the winning touch- 
down on the next play to lift Pitts- 
burgh to a 26-20 victory over the 
Beogals just 68 seconds into over- 
time. 

Woodruff’s interception was the 
third off Anderson, who enjoyed a 
brilliant season opener last week 
against Houston. The other two in- 
terceptions, both by Donnie Shell, 
slopped Bengal scoring drives dur- 


SHNKS RETAINS TITLE — Michael Spinks finished off John Davis at 2:27 of die w«t»rt» 
round Saturday in Atlantic Gty, New Jersey, in defending Us World Boxing Association tigfat- 
■beavywright crown for the fifth time. Spinks, 23-0, is scheduled to fight once more thfc year in 
preparation for a big-money showdown with the World Boxing Council champion, Dwight Braxton. 

Notre Dame Beats Michigan, 23-17 


Sears?’ 

Toni “•died a 40-yard 

.luiKa: 5 ^ gdiiffitthe tfind quarter for 
cSsdte New -Orleans, which eveped its 
-sii£ cdznsb-twwd *t-l-L The Bears fell to 0-2 
£ a I* fAibsr imder rookie coach Mike Ditka. 
Jcdeitsof The Saint defense* which gave 
a fcjup 378 points last year, recorded 
. sacks and three interceptions. 

— -«aa fafThe Bears started Bob’ Avefljni at 
.TXsaosaqbartertwck but neither he raw re- 
“ ■ — itptecanents Vizice Evans and rook- 

'* “7.^AfefiB.fen McMahon could guide the 

- 5®?"* to a soore ‘ 

." Jets M,' Patriots 7 

» :In Foxboro, Massachusetts, 
z* so .Freeman McNal rushed for 1B6 
5 «.-aark» yards and .one touchdown, and 
New Yodc. capitalized on three in- 
® teremtions to score 17 paints as 
*I|* the Jets rotted to a 31-7 victory 
' « over New England. 


}i*.l 

3 

557131 


: JW . McNeil, who gained 1 16 yards 
tn in the season opener last Sunday 
, ‘*gam 5 t Miami, bolted across from 
. ,|tbe l-yard line early in the fourth 
^■quarter. He mshed 19 times and 
^reared to cap a 42-yard drive that 
toss started when linebacker Lance 
tfSMehi intercqrted a pass by Matt 
4 jj Cavanaugh. 

Quarterback Richard Todd 
screed On an 8 -yard rim and fuDr 
ii 3 b»ck kfike Angustymak on s 6 - 
jatd nm. Pat Leahy added a 30- 
field goa^- and Todd dosed 
«s- out the scoring with a 13-yard 


i=S 


Steders tied the game at 20- 
20 widi 35 seconds left in regula- 
tion on . a 42-yard field gpm by 
rookie Gary Anderson. Tom Beas- 
ley then blocked a 38-yard fidd 
goal attempt by the Bcngals’ Jim 
Breech as time ran oul 

RaMen 38, Falcons 14 
In Atlanta, the Los Angeles 
Raiders erupted for two touch- 
downs in 44 seconds late in the 
first half, the first on a 4-yard run 
by Marcus Allen and the other on 
a 30-yard pass from Jim Plunkett 
to Chff Branch, en route to a 38-14 
victory over Atlanta. 

The Raiders took the lead when 
Chris Bahr Indeed a 35-yard fidd 
goal to give them a 10-7 margin 
with 7:01 left in the first half. 

Allavwho had scored the Raid- 
ers’ first touchdown on a 14-yard 
pass from Plunkett midway 
through the first quarter, scored 
his second touchdown immediately 
following a 50-yard pass from 
Plunkett to Todd Christensen. 

Following a fumble recovery by 
Ted Hendricks, Plunkett immedi- 
ately connected with Brandi toput 
the Raiders ahead 24-7. They 
made it 31-7 midway through tire 
thud quarter on a 1 -yard nm by 
Frank Hawkins, and added a final 
touchdown when Archie Reese 
scooped up a fumble and raced nn- 
toucoed 75 yards with 5:13 left to 
play. 
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Player Strike Looming 


t 
V 
9 

9 ... 

. Nem York Times Service . 

_ NEW YORK — When the Na- 
. j^^nonalv Football League’s second 
:»• pondages .with Monday 

game between the New 


Ought’s i 

CT’ Ycdt Giants and Green Bay Pack- 
."i l «rs. the l 



trs. the 
condi 


’s 63d season could 


tes Raiders who is president of the 

uninn. 

On Friday the players associa- 
tion made a surprise move by 
dropping its demand for 55 per- 
cent of the gross revenues ana re- 
placing rt with, a proposal for 50 
percent of the leagues television 
revenues from 1982 to 1985. After 
a brief caucus, the NFL. Manage- 


M Negotiations between the NFL 

-r Pi 1^ Players' Association, which repre- _ , . _ _ . „ 

W a j^«ents I J00 players, and represent- ment Council, led by Jack Donlan, 
st * ^v» of the owners erf the league’s rejected the offer. . 

j 28 teams brake off Friday mghL The union s ne w offer represents 

h |hey have been trying to negotiate a sig nifi c ant departure from its 
5 £ I ncw cbDccUvo-bargaining agrcc- 

, * wan since Fdnuaiy and nave 
l*. wen. without one since the old 
i -< ;5ve-year oreitract. expired Juty 15. 

;5o far, they remain not only dol- 
y ars but iHwJftww aoart. and a 


Compiled fy r Ovr Staff From Dispatches 

SOUTH BEND, Indiana — 
Notre Dame’s Larry Moriarty 
rushed for 116 yards and a touch- 
down, Mike Johnston kicked three 
field goals and the Irish defense 
forced key turnovers in a 23-17 up- 
set victory Saturday over Michi- 
gan. 

Blair Keil, the Notre Dame 
quarterback, completed . 15 of 22 
pass attempts for 141 yards in the 
first night game ever at Noire 
Dame Stadium. 

Moriarty scored on a 24-yard 
run in the second quarter and 
Johnston lucked field goals of 36. 
37 and 41 yards. Greg Bell added a 
10 -yard touchdown run for the 
Irish, who avenged last year’s 25-7 
loss to the Wolverines. 

The Irish held Michigan's rush- 
ing attack to 41 yards in the game, 
forcing the Wolverines to go to the 
air in the second half. Notre Dame 
also- had five quarterback sacks 
and converted, two fumbles early 
in the game to a 10-0 lead. 

The Wolverines stormed back 
from a 23-7 deficit when Ali Haji- 
Sheakh kicked a 42-yard field goal 
with 13 minutes left in the game 
and Rick Rogers caught a deflect- 
ed pass from Dave Damon for a 
39-yard touchdown with 7:38 to 
P 1 ** 

Nebraska 68 , New Mexico State 0 
In Lincoln, Nebraska, Mike Ro- 
zkr ran for 149 yards and three 
touchdowns in the first half as Ne- 
braska routed New Mexico State, 
68-0. The Comhuskm set NCAA 
Division 1 records for total yards 
(883), first downs (43). first (towns 
rushing (36) and yards gained 
rushing (677). 

Pftt&buigh 37, Florida State 17 
In Tallahassee, Florida, Pitts- 
burgh’s Art Lowery, a defensive 
end, grabbed a deflected punt and 
ran 5 yards for a touchdown as the 
Panthers mapped a 17-17 tie and 
scored a 37-1/ victory over Honda 
State. Lowery plucked the ball 
from the air after Florida State’s 
Kelly Lowrey fumbled the snap 
from center, then panted the ball 
into the back of one of ins block- 
ers. 

Alabama 42, Mississippi 14 
In Jackson, Mississippi, Walter 
Lends passed for two touchdowns 
and ran for another and Craig 
Turner scored on three short 
plunges as Alabama crushed Mis- 
sissippi, 42-14, in a Southeastern 
Conference game. 

Pena State 49, Rutgers 14 
In University Park, Pennsylva- 
nia, Todd Bjaddedge passed for 


and a touchdown to lead a second- 
half comeback that enabled Bos- 
ton College to tie Gemson, 17-17. 
Gemson’s Donald Igwebuike 
missed a 43-yard fidd goal attempt 
with S seconds left 
West Virginia 19, Maryland 18 
In Morgantown, West Vir ginia 
Paul Woodside kicked four field 

COLLEGE FOOIBAIX 

goals and Jeff Hostetler threw for 
a touchdown to lead West Virginia 
past Maryland, 19-18. The Terra- 
pins missed a chance to take the 
lead late in the game when Boomer 
Esiason threw an incomplete pass 
on a two-point conversion attempt. 

Miami 14, Virginia Tech 8 
In Blacksburg, Virginia. Jim 
Kelly completed 17 of 24 pass at- 
tempts for 207 yards and a touch- 
down as Miami of Florida beat 
Virginia Tech, 14-8. Kelly left the 
game eariy in the fourth quarter 
after tes right shoulder was injured 
on a tackle. 

UCLA 5L Wisconsin 26 
In Madison. Wisconsin, Tom 
Ramsey passed for 260 yards and 
engineered five first-half scoring 
drives in UCLA’s 51-26 rout of 
Wisconsin. 

Washington 23, Arizona 13 
In Tucson, Arizona, linebacker 
Mark Stewart recovered two fust- 
half fumbles to set up touchdowns 
as Washington built a 20-0 half- 
time lead and coasted to a 23-13 
victory over Arizona in a Parific- 
10 Conference game. 

Arizona State 24, Houston 10 
In Houston, Arizona State’s de- 
fense set up three first-half scores 
with two nimble recoveries and a 
blocked punt in the Sun Devils’ 
24-10 victory over Houston. 

. USC 28, Indiana 7 
In Los Angeles, Southern Cali- 
fornia scored touchdowns on its 
first three possessions of the game 


and went on to beat Indiana, 28-7. 
Sean Salisbury, USCs sophomore 
quarterback, completed 13 of 2] 
pass attempts fra 172 yards and 
two touchdowns. He also r an for a 
touchdown. 

SMU 31, Texas-H Paso 10 
In El Paso, Texas, Eric Dicker- 
son scored twice, including an 80- 
yard touchdown run on the second 
play of the game, in Southern 
Methodist’s 31-10' victory over 
Texas- B Paso. Dickerson gained 
165 yards, running his career total 
to 3,171, a school record. 

Arkansas 29, Navy 17 
In Little Rock, Arkansas. Darryl 
Bowles gained 138 yards on 27 car- 
ries to lead Arkansas to a coroe- 
from-behind 29-17 victory over 
Navy in the first meeting between 
the two schools. 

Texas 21, Utah 12 
In Austin, Texas, Darryl Gark 
rushed for 162 yards and Terry 
Orr scored twice to lead Texas to a 
21-12 victory over Utah. Orr put 
Texas in the lead fra good eariy in 
the second quarter with a 5-yard 
touchdown run. 

Miss. State 41, Memphis State 17 
In Memphis, Tennessee, Mi- 
chael Haddtx ran fra four touch- 
downs and John Bond threw an 
80-yard touchdown pass to Danny 
Knight in Missisrippi State’s 41-17 
rout of Memphis State. Hadtibt 
gained 1 13 yards on 10 carries and 
scored cm runs of 45, 2, 20 and 10 
yards to tie the school record for 
touchdowns in a ganie. 

Rhode Island 58, Maine 55 
In Orano, Maine, Rhode Island 
and Maine battled through six 
overtime periods before the Rams 
won, 58-55, in a four-hour Yankee 
Conference game. TJ. Del Santo 
scored the winning touchdown on 
a 2-yard run on the final play as 
lUrade Island, trailing 55-52. de- 
cided against a field goal attempt 
on fourth down. 


PHILADELPHIA — Pete Rose 
hit a tie-breaking two-run homer in 
the seventh innmg Saturday night 
to cany die Philadelphia Phillies 
to aS-4 victory over the Pittsburgh 
Pirates. But the Phillies lost 
ground to St. Louis in the National 
League East as the Cardinals 
swept a doubleheader in New 
York. 

With two out in the seventh in 
Philadelphia, Garry Maddox lined 
a single off the leg of Don Roten- 

B ASEBALL ROUNDUP 

son (15-1 1). and Rose followed by 
pulling a 2-0 fastball over the 
rigfai-field fence fra his third ho- 
mer of the year. 

Sid Monge, the second of three 
Philadelphia pitchers, hurled two 
innings of one-hit ball to pick up 
his seventh victory in eight deci- 
sions but had to leave & ga mp 
with one out in the ninth after suf- 
fering an ankle injury. Ron Reed 
yielded a two-out RBI single to 
BiD Madlock, who had four hits. 

Madlock stole second and contin- 
ued to third rat catcher Dave Rob- 
erts’s throwingerror before Reed 
fanned Jason Thompson on a 3-2 
pitch to earn his 12th save. 

The PteSies tied the game, 3-3, 
in the fifth when Maddox doubled, 
went to third on Rose’s angle and 
scored as Gary Matthews ground- 
ed into a double play. The Pirates 
had taken a 3-2 lead m their half of 
the innmg; when Johnny Ray an. 
gled and scored ahead of Mail- 
lock’s 19thbamer. 

George Vukovich walked, went 
to third on Ozzie Virgil’s double 
and scored on a sacrifice fly by 
Ivan DeJesus to give Philadelphi a 
a I -0 lead in the second. 

The Pirates answered with a run 
in the fourth cm a bloop double by 
Dave Parker and an RBI single by 
Mike Fader, but the Phillies took a 
2-1 advantage in their half of the 
inning an Virgil’s second home nm 
of the year. 

Cmdmab 2, Meto 0 
Canfinab6,Mefs2 

In New York, Sl Louis swept its 
second dotzbieheader in two mghts 
from the Mets, 2-0 and 6-2, to 
build a six-game winning streak. 

the reason supported a five-hitter Cosmos Win Title on OiinagKa Goal 

by Bob Forsch and Bruce Sutter in ^ ^ Q ^ ^ ^ — 

Saturday night to give the New York Cosmos a 1-0 victory over the 
Seattle Sounders in the Soccer Bowl fra the championship of the North 
American Soccer League. 

Chinaglia. the NASL's leading scorer, slammed a shot past Benny 
Daigle that caromed off the Seattle gpalie, Paul Hamm ond, and flew 
into the upper left comer of the net. 

After China glia’s goal, the Cosmos changed to a ball-control offense. 


drove in the runs as Atlanta used a 
walk and five straight singles with 
two otxt in the first inning to get a 
3-0 jump on the Reds. Phil Niekro 
(15-4) and Gene Garber (28th 
save) prevented the Reds from 
catching up. and the Braves won 
their first game in the last five. 5-4. 

Giants 4, Padres 1 
In San Francisco, Rich Gale, 
malting his first start since Aug. 
24, combined with Gary Lavellc 
on a five-hitter, and Dave Berg- 
man drove in two runs with a an- 
gle and a homer as the Giants beat 
San Diego, 4-1. Gale (7-14) gave 
up four hits and one run before re- 
ceiving relief from Lavefle in the 
seventh inning. 

Before the game, the teams ob- 
served fl moment of silence in 
memory of Gyde McCullough, the 

San Diego bullpen coach, who 

died on Friday. McCullough, 65. 
caught fra the Chicago Cubs and 
Pittsburgh Pirates in a career that 
spanned 1940-56. 

Brewers 6, Yankees 4 
In the American League, in 
Milwaukee. Paul Mob tor batted in 
four runs with a single, a two-run 
triple and his 16th home nm to 
highlight a 16-hit Brewer offense 
that turned back sagging New 
York, 6-4. The victory, 
Milwaukee’s fourth straight, kept 
the Brewers two games ahead of 
Baltimore in the Eastern Division. 
The Yankees have lost seven in a 
row. 

Orioles 5, Indians 2 
At Baltimore, John Lowenstein 
and Gary Roenicke lined two-run 
doubles in a four-run first to pow- 
er Scott McGregor and the Onoles 
to a 5-2 victory over Oevdand. 
Lowenstein also singled across a 
fifth-inning run and McGregor 
(14-12) combined with Storm Dav- 
is on a six-hitter. Bud Anderson 
fell to 3-2. 

Angels 8, Blue Jays 6 
In Toronto, Fred Lynn got back 
in the lineup after bemg limited to 


SPORTS BRIEFS 


the opener. In the late game, Dar- 
rell Porter had a home ron and two 
RBIs, and Jeff Lahti (5-3) relieved 
starter Jim Kaat after three inn- 
ings, striking out five and allowing 
just five hits the rest of the way. 
The Cardinals took a 316-game 
lead over Philadelphia in the NL 
East while shoving Montreal and 
Pittsburgh 516 and 616 games be- 
hind. 

Cnhs 10, Expos 7 
In Montreal, Jerry Morales and 
pinch hitter Bump wills hit three- 
run home runs as Chicago rallied 
for seven runs in the eighth inning 
and d efea ted the Expos. 10-7. In 
this third straight loss, the Expos 
held a 6-0 lead after five innings. 
Astros 2, Dodgers 0 
In Los Angeles, Joe Niekro 
oitched a two-hitter and Ray 
Knight and Luis Pnjols hit home 
runs to give Houston a 2-0 victory 
wex the Dodgers. The loss, and 
Atlanta's defeat of Cincinnati, cut 
the Dodgers’ lead in the NL West 
to 216 games. The victory was the 
third in a row fra Niekro (16-10), 
but his Gist over the Dodgers since 
1980. The right-hander nas four 
shutouts this season. 

Braves 5, Reds 4 
In Cincinnati, Bob Horner, Ter- 
ry Harper and Glenn Hubbard 
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f. - The union’s executive committee 
'Ms caHed a special meeting 
j < .Monday to discuss the. 

* tazting dates of a strike. 

•' < :!*$“* as eariy as Tuesday. 

. .The rmirw charges that not 

hough of the dollars building that 
fbength are bring passed on to the 
teyer* ‘The^layers deserve a 
Agger share because we are the 
;Mne,":said Gene Upshaw, the of? 
•insive lineman for the Los Ange- 
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previous demand of a settlement 
based on the players’ obtaining a 
percentage of the owners’ grass 
revenues, a concept Upshaw had 
said was "etched in stone.” 

Ed Garvey, executive director of 
the muon, said that the change was 
the result of a declaration by Don- 
lan that the league’s owners would 
make available to the players — 
fra salaries and benefits — 51.6 
hiltinn over the next five years. 
The $1.6 bfllidn, the union propos- 
al said, would be allocated this 
way: $325 million this year, 5400 
wnferm in 1983, 5425 million in 
1984 and $450 nuUon in. 1985. 

That money would cover base 
wages, pension and insurance con- 
tributions, severance pay, incentive 
bonuses, a playoff pool and other 
administrativ e costs. 

Donlan . had described the dti- 
wiatiri fra a percentage of gross in- 
eome as couched attempt by the 
nmon to get into the owners’ 
books and gain control of the 
game.** He pointed but that the 
league, in its West proposal, had 
“earmarked^ SL6 bmkm forplay- 
ericosts over the next five yeazs, 
not die next four, and that by ins- 
own analysa 50 percent of the 
vision revenues wasmore ^expen- 
sive to dig n mn w U than. 4* ; 


- 215 yards and four touchdowns as 
. Penn State defeated Rutgers, 49- 
14. Bladdcdge, who completed 14 
• of 24 pass attempts, has thrown 
four touchdown passes in each of 
Penn State’s three gr™* this sea- 
son. 

North Carolina 34, Vanderbilt 10 
In Giapel HiB, North Carolina, 
Ethan Horton rushed fra 201 
yards- on 32 carries and scored 
twice in. North Carolina’s 34-10 
victory over Vanderbilt. Horton 
was fining in at tailback for Kelvin 
Bryant, who romjured an ankle 
midway throrah the first half but 
returned for aiew plays after half- 
time.’ 

OUo State 31, Michigan State 10 
In East tjwwin^ Michig an, 
Vaughn Broadnax ran 3 yards for 
a touchdown to break a 10-10 tie 
in the founh quarter, and Ohio 
Stale went on to beat Michigan 
' State, 31-10, in a Big Tea game. 

Gemson 17, Boston College 17 
- In-. Qamgftti, South 
. Doug Flutie passed for 242 yards 
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CINCINNATI— Assigned Tom Browning, Scon 
Jones. Dove Lochoer, Rob Mwvhr. Jim Pelh- 
bone. Mike Romoey. Mike RHev. Jeff Russell, 
Tim seen, Jim strtebek and Freddie Toflver, 
pftchers; Tarry McGrlfC Dave MUar <md Stave 
Podia ca t chers; Tomr Burley, Tony Eras, 
Dove ttahorfg. Scott RadloK. Wtada Rawdoa and 
Dowry TartabuU, Infleldars; and Eric Davts. Leo 
Garda, Terry Lea, Ron urns. Paul CTNeiU and 
Anthony Walker, out H stders. to their Tampa 
team In the Florida instructtanal Leotwe. 

BASKETBALL 

flitUpnnl BoiksTBolt iiMiLlulIiii 
Ml LWAU ICE E— Signed Tear Carr, Board; 
Bab CasneiL forward, and Rahart Tala, guard. 

FOOTBALL 

nntieeai PeataaRLaagaa 
NEW ENGLAND— WoKed Grog Tartar, ruv 
otag bads, and re-sfanttf Brian wraams. ttgftt 
*nd 

NEW ORLEANS— Traded Archie Wanfn. 
Q u art erboefc. to Ole Houston oners for Loon 
Gray, offensive Unornan. 

PITTSBURGH— Restored wuiie SydnaT, 
■Mo rscahw. PJactd Prank WRson, miming 
taSMtatM the tnlurod reserro KsL 
TAMPA BAY— Rohatated Dave RsmrlL offeth 
Nve tackle. Pl a ced Roy SneU. guard oa the In- 
lured reserve QSL 

HOCKEY 

HattaaM Mrtvy Laagag 
BOSTON— Cut Brad Thanawn. Bab Wchei- 
sen. Doug Speck and Army! Pcrtoe*. d* l srt*s 
nwn; and Rtcbart Bavrauo, Lyndon Byen> Qua 
Greco ond Doug KastyrMUtorwards. . 

LOS ANOELE5— Cut Pierre SorfL Dave Otar- 
Her. MB* HeWfc Craig Hurley and Allan Tuer. 


to the displeasure of many in the crowd of 23,634. It was the fifth NASL 
championship fra the Cosmos. They also won in 1972, 1977, 1978 and 
198a 

3 Top Horses Fall in Belmont Race 

NEW YORK — The long-awaited showdown among the three top 
candidates fra horse of the year turned into a fiasco Saturday in the 
Marlboro Cup at Belmont Park. Lemhi Gold scored a surprising 8tt- 
length victory, and Perrauli. Silver Buck and Timely Writer finished far 
up the track. 

Renault, who came into the race the favorite to be named the horse of 
the year, polled up lame in midstretch, his future in question. Silver Buck 
was fourth in a dull effort. 1816 lengths behind the winner. Timely Writ- 
er, dearly out of condition, finished seventh in the fidd of eight 
Jacinto Vasqucz rode Lemhi Gold, an 816-1 choice, through the 10 
furlongs in 2:01. Silver Supreme was second, three-quartets of a length 
ahead of Pair of Deuces. 

Gerulaitis, Lendl, Bunge Triumph 

HOUSTON — Vitas Gerulaitis defeated John McEnroe, 7-6. 2-6, 6-3, 
Saturday night to win a tennis tournament here. Eliot Tdtscher beat 
Peter Fleming, 6-1, 6-3. in a consolation match. 

In San Diego', Ivan Lendl breezed to a 6-2, 6-4 victory over Roscoe 
Tanner in an exhibition match. It was the first appearance in San Diego 
for I- en d l, who survived 14 aces by the hard-serving Tanner. 

In Tokyo, Bettina Bunge smashed her way past Barbara Potter, 7-6, 6- 
2. on Sunday to win an invitational women’s tournament. Bunge, who 
beat Hana Mandhkova en route to the final won $40,000. Sixteen play- 
ers from five countries participated in the four-day annual even L 

Renner and Adams Lead PGA Event 

PINEHURST, North Carolina — Jack Renner made up three shots on 
the last two holes and retained a share of the lead Saturday in the third 
round of the Hall of Fame Golf Clastic. 

Renner, with a par 71 on the No. 2 course at Pinch uist Country Club, 
remained tied with John Adams at 207. Adams has never come close to a 
victory in five years on the Professional Golfers’ Association tour. He 
bad a 3-stroke advantage when he went to the 17th tee Saturday, but he 
bogeyed the last two holes, misting 4-fool, par-saving putts rat both. 

Cutis Strange, with a 69, moved within a stroke of the leaders at 208. 
Tied at 210 were DA Weibring, Bruce Fleisher, Jay Haas, Bobby dam- 
pen: and Lindy Miller. 

Faldo Wins Golf Players Title in U.K* 

NOTTINGHAM, England — Nick Faldo of Britain shot a 3-under- 
par 69 Sunday to win the Tournament Players Championship and claim 
his first golfing triumph in almost 16 months. 

Faldo, 25, collected the $22,000 first prize with an 18-under-par aggre- 
gate of 270. This took his official earnings this year to more than 
$150,000, fnrJndm g $56,000 on the U.S. tour in which he plans to step up 
his appearances next season. 

Zapata Keeps IJght-Flyweight Title 

CHONJU, South Korea — Hilario Zapata of Panama retained his 
World Boxing Council light-flyweight title Saturday with a split decision 
here over the South Korean challenger, Chang Chong Ku. 

There were no knockdowns in the lackluster 15-round match. Zapata. 
24. unproved tes record to 21-2, while Chang, 19, sustained his first 
defeat after 18 professional victories. Both boxers weighed in at 108 
pounds (49 kilograms). 

In Los Angeles, Rafael Limon of Mexico retained his WBC super- 
featherweight title Saturday night on a technical knockout- The 129- 
potmd champion stopped Chung I] Choi of South Korea in the seventh 
round with brutal body p un ch e s. 

Reese Now Admits Parole Violation 

MIAMI — Don Reese, a framer Miami Dolphin football player, has 
pleaded guilty to a charge of violating his probation in connection with . 
his admitted use of cocaine, state officials said. 

Reese, who had pleaded not guilty to the charge last month, changed 
his plea in a special hea rin g Friday, the officials said. Sentencing was 
scheduled fra OcL 28. 

Reese admitted in a Sprats Illustrated magazine article in June that he 
had used cocaine in the last two years, an apparent violation of his 
parole on a 1977 conviction fra selling the drug. The stray alleged wide- 
spread cocaine use in the National Football League. 

Perry’s Penalty Upheld for Spitball 

NEW YORK — Gaylord Perry’s 10-day suspension for throwing a 
spitball in a baseball game last month has been upheld by the American 
League. 

The league said Friday that the 44-year-old right-hander would not be 
permitted to pitch again for Seattle until Sept. 27. He was also fined an 
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Phillies Win, 5-4, but Lose Ground 
As Cardinals Sweep Douhleheader 


pinch hitting since cracking a rib 
on Sept. 1, and his two-run ninth- 
inning single helped California 
beat the Blue Jays, 8-6, and draw 
within one game of first-place 
Kansas City in the Western Divi- 
sion. 

Twins 1 1. Royals 5 
In Minneapolis, the Twins built 
a six-run lead in the first three inn- 
ings against Vida Blue, and A1 
Williams rode the big lead to a 
complete game and his sixth con- 
secutive pitching victory, an 11-5 
triumph over Kansas City. Gary 
Gaetti and Tim Laudner hit two- 
run borne runs in the third inning 
and. after the Royals halved their 
deficit to 6-3 on Amos Otis’s three- 
run homer, Gary Ward furnished a 
two- run double in a three- run 
fourth fra Minnesota. 

Red Sox 6, Tigers 2 
In Detroit. Dwight Evans sin- 
gled home the tie-breaking run in 
the seventh inning and Gary Al- 
lenson and Carl Yasuzemski hit 
ninth-inning home runs to give 
Boston a 6-2 triumph ova the 
Tigexs and reward 7% innings of 
shutout pitching by Bob Stanley. 
Relieving Chuck Rainey in the sec- 
ond. Stanley (11-6) issued three 
singles thereafter. 

A's 2, White Sox 1 

A’s 5, White Sox 4 
In Chicago, Jimmy Sexton’s 
ninth-inning home run lifted Oak- 
land to a 5-4 victory over the 
White Sox and a doubleheader 
sweep. The game ran three hours 
and 56 min utes as the A's stranded 
17 runners and Chicago left 1 1. In 
the opener, the A’s scored a 2-1 
victory as Jeff Burroughs's homer 
backed the strong pitching of 
Chris CodirolL 

Rangers 10, Mariners 4 
In Seattle, Lany Parrish, Bobby 
Johnson and Bucky Dent homered 
to highlight an 11-hit offense as 
Texas routed the Mariners, 10-4. 
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The Bizbuzz Matrix Monkey Helps a Quadriplegic 


LETTER FROM INDI A 

Costly Karate Km 


By William Safire 

\\7 ASHINGTON — Nobody 
YV can apply Tor a job these 
days — or interface with a person- 
nel recruiter in the hopes of im- 
pacting on his bottom line — with- 
out a degree in "bizbuzz,” the jar- 
gon that prioritizes the career path 
of the rising young ballpark figtxr- 
er. 

“The biggest ‘bad’ corporate 
word," opines Walter Kiechel 3d, 
associate editor of Fortune maga- 
zine, “is impact as a verb." The for- 
mer noun has been used so often 
in its verb form in bored rooms 
that impact on has lost its punch, 
and rising executives are now test- 
ing the effect of affect. 

Interface is a dying word in 
management,” adds John F. Lu- 
bin, professor of management at 
the University of Pennsylvania's 
Wharton School. “It was taken 
from systems engineering, where it 
meant the juncture between two 
pieces. For a while, system was 
taking over the language of man- 
agement, but this, too, is dying." 

Bottom line is still kicking 
around, but too many outsiders 
have been using it, ana in jargon, 
freshness is alL ‘The bottom line 
originally referred to eaming s fig- 
ures " reports Timothy B. Blodgett 
of the Harvard Business Review. 

'Bottom -line _ responsibility is re- 
sponsibility for the economic wel- 
fare of a division or subsidiary that 
is supposed to turn a profit How- 
ever, the phrase has expanded to 
include more than just earnings 
and profits; it can mean, ‘The onus 
is on us' forjust about anything." 
Professor Michael Porter at the 
Harvard Business School defines 
dotted-line responsibility as “when 
two people consult with or interact 
with each other, but one does not 
report to the other." In olden 
times, the dotted line was where the 
customer signed; now it is where 
the responsibility is diffused, and 
even that expression is fading fast 

Ballpark figure is developing a 
paunch, too. This derivation of “in 
the ballpark," an indication of 
proximity (in contrast to a ball hit 
out of the stadium), is bong re- 
placed by one of the new triple 
hyphenations that make up adjec- 
tival phrases dear to bizbuzz: 


aval phrases dear to bizbuzz: 
back-of-the-cnv elope. There is . a 
quickly figured difference in mean- 
ing. however: “A ballpark figure is 
a rough estimate," explains lexi- 
cographer Sol Strinmetz, “while a 
back-of-the-envelopc sum is one 
simply or easily arrived at without 
the need of a pocket calculator ” 


Now that we know what is out, 
what is in? 

If you are sad about the loss of 
impact on, uy the new abstract 
away: “This means to dwindle into 
nothing,” says the HBR's Blodgett. 
“If something abstracts away, it 
has ceased to be definable." 

Hands-on , a compound adjective 
with one measly hyphen, has a 
stranglehold on the throats of busi- 
nesspeople today. The original 
meaning was “vocational," and the 
first citation in the Barnhart files is 
“hands-on instruction” for voca- 
tional schools, and was a play on 
“hands off.” or so theoretical' that 
it abstracted away. Now it means 
“practical”; nobody with hands-on 
experience, in a job interview, 
would claim any thing as outdated 
as practical experience. A synonym 
is line experience ; this time, the 
metaphor is probably not from ac- 
counting, as in bottom line , but 
from the military, which contrasts 
line (from “front line") and staff 
(or headquarters) experience. 

Managmenf Matrix 

When in need of a modern mys- 
tifier, and tired of systems and the 
same old interfaces, reach for the 
favorite new management noun: 
matrix. “This came out of organi- 
zational behavior,” says Professor 
Lubin, “and was used to describe 
orthogonal relationships." Asked 
to put that on a dotted-line basis, 
Professor Lubin explained: 
“That's when you have two bosses, 
or when responsibUitv is shared 
between divisions. Came from 
mathematics, and it’s overused." 
He can hands-on that a g*i n In the 
Wharton 1980 catalog, a course in 
matrix management is advertised 
in this way; “The unique problem 
of changing, implementing and 
fine-tuning matrix forms will be 
highlighted." According to J.M. 
Rosenberg’s Dictionary of Busi- 
ness and Management, “a matrix 
organization exists when organiza- 
tional members have a dual alle- 
giance — to a particular assign- 
ment or task ana also to their de- 
partment.” O.K.: two bosses, a 
matrix and (soon to come) a pa- 
trix. 

Vision is a hot word in executive 
aeries, usually defined as "the abil- 
ity to see around corners," rather 
than off into the distance. Style is 
equally sought after, and what 
manager style a corporation 
prefers determines its character. 
Fortune's IGechel points to the 
popular earthquake style , "which is 
when a manager comes in and 
shakes everything up." 

New York Times Service 


By Dave Larsen 

LmAngeks Tima Service 
'VTUCAIPA, California — Late 
I last year, a capuchin mon- 
key was bom. the kind that often 
j ends up holding a tin cup for an 
I organ, grinder. 

1 And 25 yeazs ago, Robert 
Hard grave was born. He beca m e 
a strong and active youth who 
loved riding motorcycles and who 
later earned his living on tough 
construction jobs. 

Today Hardgrave is a quadri- 
plegic, able to move only his 
neck. The feet don't walk and the 
arms limp, but the little pri- 
mate is learning to substitute for 
those functions. 

The partnership has not been 
undw way long, but the monkey 
already can put food into his 
master’s mouth and retrieve pen- 
cils that simulate the mouth stick 
that many disabled persons 
clench in their teeth to dial a tele- 
phone, type or operate mecha- 
nisms designed for them. If a 
quadriplegic drops that stick, and 
no one is around to pick it up, he 
is helpless. 

“We call the little worker Har- 
po,” said Professor Kenneth De- 
ere©, who teaches anthropology 
at Crafton Hills College in Yucai- 
pa- “We figure that in six or eight 
months he’ll be able to respond 
to 50 commands — turning lights 
on and off, opening and closing 
doors, getting food out of the re- 
frigerator, turning (he pages of a 
book.” 

Of the feeding, which the mon- 
key has learned so far, Hardgrave 
said: “If he were to approach a 
strange animal, (he last place he 
would try to explore would be the 
mouth. The fact that he finally 
does this with me is his way of 
saying: ‘I trust you.' " 

Rewards 

Haxpo is satisfied with a 
reward of a kiss on the head, or 
having warm breath blown on his 
hair, such as his mother would 
do, and sometimes getting fruit 
directly from Hardgrave' s mouth. 

“At first, to get the food, he 
would sometimes pull my mus- 
tache with one hand and my 
beard with the other, to literally 
pry my mouth open,” Hardgrave 
recalled. “We had to break him 
of thaL” 

Decroo was involved in a 
project at the University of Nevar 
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Robot Hardgrave and his assistant, Harpo. 


da and later the Umvendtv of 
Oklahoma to teach chimpanzees 
tftp sign lu pgimy of ih>- deaf. 

“I had been studying the be- 
havior of primates for so long, 
and yet I had never thought of 
putting them to the use of work- 
ing with the disabled,” he said. 
Three years ago, Hardgrave came 
down with the flu. "He continued 
working, even though the sup- 
posed flu persisted for about a 
month,” Decroo said. “One day 
he woke up, felt dizzy, and by 
that evening he was totally para- 
lyzed. He was rushed to tbs hos- 
pital, where the diagnosis was 
that it was a rare virus that had 
attacked his spinal column.” 

Last year, at about the time the 
teacher was given a pair of capu- 
chins, one of them pregnant, he 
.learned about the quadriplegic at 
Crafton Hills. "Robert said that 
even though he has a good family 
which has continued to support 
Viim, as has his girlfriend, he 
sometimes feels alone and stig- 
matized,” Decroo said. “I 
(bought of the baby monkey 
which had just been bom. Not 
only could we give this human 
mobility and dexterity, we could 
enhance and enrich ins life, with 
a longtime companion. Capu- 
chins live 20 to 30 years.” 

Decroo said the capuchins are 
are highly intelligent, and will at 
most be about 25 pounds in 
weight and about a foot in height 
Their temperament is gentle and 
they have excellent hand dexteri- 


ty. “The chimpanzees have die 
highest intellige nce of the apes, 
but they are too physical and 
migh t bant without meaning to,” 
he explained. 

Playful Moods 

As it is,' Haxpo is still the 
equivalent of a 7-year-old child 
and as such, according to the pa- 
tient, has his playful moods. “A 
little hopping is cool,” said 
Hardgrave? girlfriend and at- 
tendant, Mary Sotello. “But 
jumping onto Robert is out” 

Whereas an earlier program in 
Ma ssachus etts didn’t begin with 
the monkeys until they were 2 
years old, Decroo said he feels 
that by beginning his at a much 
earlier age, he was able to take 
advantage of baby monkey’s 
powers of observation. “While 
Haxpo was still dinging to the 
back of his mother, we had her 
fetching thing s and brin g in g 
thwm back, and all the time he 
was watching.” 

Marcia Vanderbum. a psychol- 
ogy major at Cambrma State 
University in San Bernardino, 
and head trainer on the project, 
that the sessions are about to 
alter a critical stage. “Right now 
Harpo will take something he 
doesn’t overly want, such as a 
peanut, and willingly put it into 
Robert’s mouth,” she explained 
“But the next step is to get the 
monkey to take food be himself 
might want to eat, and instead 
cany it over to his master 


The tr aining sessions take 
place both at Hardgrave’s home 
and at Decroo’s wild ' Animal 
Training Center, about 50 mBes 
east of Los Angeles, where in- 
struction is offered on such sub- 
jects as handling of exotic ani-. 
male and their fg for behavioral 
research and in the movies. The 
center is funding Project Harpo. 

The sessions with Hardgrave 
are held two days a week, and 
last about four hours each, usual- 
ly 10 to 15 minutes at a time, de- 
pending on the attention span of 
Harpo. Hardgrave also spends 
time in physical therapy, and so 
far has taken two courses from 
Crafton Hflis via television — 
oceanography and ornamental 
horticulture. 

Spoon jukI Dispenser 

“We pl an that eventually Rob- 
ert will point out with a beam of 
light from his stick whatever be 
wishes to be brought, such, as 
medicine, or wishes to be operat- 
ed, such as a stereo, and that 
Harpo will follow through," said 
Vanderburg. 

Decroo said it is hoped that the 
feeding by the monkey can one 
day be accomplished with a 
spoon, rather than fust hands. . 
Far feeding Harpo, plans call for 
a dispenser (hat wfil be activated 
by means of Hardgrave’s elec- 
tronic mouth stick. 

The experience is, for 
Hardgrave, yet another mountain 
to climb. After being stricken, he 
had to relearn even the normally 
automatic act of breathing, nwig 
secondary muscles. At night, . 
while deeping, he breathes by 
means of a respirator attached to 
in his neck. Speech is difficult 
“But our staff psychologist. Dr. 
Ken Myer, has run motivational 
data on him both before and af- 
ter the appearance of Harpo,” 
Decroo said. “Robert now shows 
much more interest in life, and a 
sense of purpose.” 

Decroo said he plans to begin 
breeding capuchins at his center, 
and then have half a dozen or so 
work with different disabled per- 
sons. If the idea seems a littie pre- 
posterous, consider that in 1819 
an Austrian, clergyman name d 
Johann W. Klein had a dream 
that took, a while to catch on. The 
theory was that blind people 
could be helped by dogs. 


By Willi am Claiborne 
Washington Pan Service 

N EW DELHI — India’s film 
industry is facing what could 
be the worst slump in its history 
because of a karate luck. 

The lring of the Hindi screen, 
Amirabh Bachchan, took the kick 
in the abdomen while filming a 
fight scene in Bangalore in July, 
and because he did not roll in the 
right direction, investments in 
films planned for the next five 
years totalling $200 million are in 
jeopardy. 

Bachchan, whose brooding, re- 
bellious imag e is seen on the 
screen by an estimated million In- 
dian moviegoers each dav, is in a 
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derwent for peritonitis that he de- 
veloped after the accident. 

His physicians’ predictions of a 
minimum of six months’ convales- 
cence; and possiblv a year away 
from work for the 3'£-year-old mat- 
inee idol have caused shock waves 
among 1 Indian Elm producers, 
many of whom have invested mon- 
ey borrowed at interest rates as 
high as 40 percent in planned 
Bachchan rams. 

Fan Vigfl 


£££ «u. 

additional complications pul n 
near death several days later. 

With little entertainment 
able on state-run teleyiston. Inm- 
ans of all economic classes crowu 
the country's movie theaters to 
the nearly 800 films that a* 1 - 
cranked out each year by the Bom- 
bay-based Indian movie industry- 

Bachchan is especially popular 
with India's escape-seekint 
peasant classes because he norma- - 
ly portrays an underprivileged In- 
Hinn anerilv rebelling against the 


Baehchan's injury has also trail- Hinn angrily rebelling against the 
matizsd his fans, who have flooded establishment. In the cheaper seats- 
Bombay’s Breach Candy Hospital of India's crowded movie halls', 
with flowers and get-well cards, wild applause usually accompanied 
and maintained a constant viafl <****,+* m which Bachchan scores i 


and maintain ed a constant vigil 

outside. 

India's premier Elm producer, 
Manmohan Desai, told of being 
accosted outride Baehchan’s room 
by a 1 0-year-old street urchin 
dressed in ram. Crying pitifully, 
the boy told Desai ne wanted to 
contribute any part of his.body if a 
transplant would save Baehchan’s 
life. The doctors at that time had 
given Bachchan only a 50-50 
chance of living. 

For more than a month, the saga 
of Baehchan’s fight for life has 
been spread across the front pages 
of India's newspapers, sometimes 
pushing to inside pages stories 
about the war in Lebanon and 
floods in northern India. 

VIPs have streamed to Bach- 
chan's hospital room. Among them 
was Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, 
who flew to Bombay to See the su- 
perstar on her first Sunday after 
returning from a U.S. tour. Gam- 
dhi's son and heir apparent, Rajiv, 
left his mother’s Ui£ tour to visit 
Bachchan. Bachchan and his wife, 
Jay a, a former film star, are friends 
of the Gandhis, and Bachchan was 


wild applause usually accompanies 
scenes m which Bachchan scores <1 
mines: victory over elitism and the 
establishment- 

industry sources estimate that 
$6 million to $8 million could be 
lost in Bachchan films now* under 
production, and that movie con- 
tracts he has signed for the next 
'five years represent an investment 
of more than £200 milli on. Bach- 
chan produces an average of 10 
films per year and promotes up to 
40 more film projects a year, 
charging about $350,000 per pic- 
ture plus a share of the receipts. 

Although Bachchan recently 
was reported to be silling, up in 
bed, listening to music on his Sony 
Walkman and complaining about 

S “bored,” doctors said his 
lion is still serious and his 
pace will have to be sharply cur- 
tailed even.if he is able to resume 
his movie career. 

But Bombay's film producers 
hope to recoup their losses when 
their star does return to the screen. 

As one eager producer said. 
“Anybody can afford to wait eight 
to 10 months with a man like Ami- 
tabh in your picture." 
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BAGGAGE Sea/ Air Freight, remo- 
ves. TRANSCM. for*. PJ50003 04. 

BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 

C.C.M 

The Company People' 

fen nations in LOJW. Liberia Turin, 
N*th- An®**, Cayam, etc Fill 
buck-up provide! vtdudina nomnM 
shareholders, iwdn n , u dminirtr a tion I 
and secretarial services. Trusts formed 
and odnr restored. Contact us at 
5 Upper Church St- Dou glin, LOJX 
Tet Douakn (0624) 23733. 

Tbt: 627900 CCMOM G 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


COMHJTBJ PORTRAITS. Printed an T- 
shirts. cm dkxnh bun nan that an earn 
you i 6000 - $9000/ month. Color. B & 
W, new & used systems for mmdhd* 
delivery. 51X560-529,000. Kama 


GmbH. DepL S20, Pbstfadi 174082, 
6000 Frankfort. West Germany. Tot 
061 1-747808. Thu 412713, KEMA. 
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BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 

COTTON CANVAS - tents & tarpauSm 
. for arm/ & av3 uses available. Con- 
tact manufacturers cud e xp orters: hiP. 
Watwproof Industries Lid, 207 -P, Tee- 
tile Plaza. MA. Jmnah Rood, Karachi, 
Pakistan. Tote* 24428 WHiOF PK - 
Cdble-. Waterproof Karachi. 

BUSINESS SERVICES 

PARS. TRADUCfBJR EXpBUMBilE 

aaepte textm tom genres, vers r An- 
glais. A domain ou sur place. Inter- 
Pretoria} egatomenr. Ban B51. Herald 
Tribune, 92571 NouSy Codex, France. 

DONT VISIT PAMS ALONE. Take a 

high s t un d ix d private (*kde with car. 
CS AFO& 541 01 89 /£» 5575. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ffiBMO low? - having nrehle im? 

SOS HELP crisis-line in Enafoh. 3 pjn.- 
11pjn.TefcFWe723 80 8ir 
PORTUGAL SB 
Hafidays and Travel 

ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS m 
English dcSy. Pmifc 634 59 65. 

CREU5 COUNSH.UNO, Psychotherapy, 
Mcatets & Johraon, Peris 293 40 77. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SUBSCRBETO 

THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL 

MTBtNATIONAl A* BUTTON 

Rams for UX. 6 Continental Eurepei 

5235 1 Year 

585 4 months 

Payable in daBm or ec^iivalent m load 
currency. 

Deiveryby Jet Air Freight from 
New York every business day. 


I Send order with payment to Jane Tol 
THE WALLSlfer JOURNAL 
ESiton Tower - Bade 7A 
fifodde Waterloo 38 


I to Jane Tohoru 


Snnseb. Bedim 

: 121 513 90 80 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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TRIBUNE 

AND SAVE. 

As a new subscriber n the 
International Herald Trfoune, 
you can save 19 ) to 46X 
of the new s stand pna», dependmg 
on your courtry of residence. 

For deleft 

an this spedd i nt roductory offer, 
write ta= 


| YOUR LONDON TICKET AGB4T. 

I SkS for CATS and al major events. Tel: 
LONDON 2428748. 


AMSHCAN IMMIGRATION 6 VISA 

contacts requked by Mr AJL Hum i d . 
London: 01938 1771. 


M ASIA AND PAORC 

contort our local distributor or: 

Interoatt u il il l Herald T ri b o ne 
1101 M Sang Commercial Soldi 
24-54He nnW v R ood 
HONGKONG 
Tel: MC 5-966726 
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OVBSEAS AMBDCANS 

Vote 1912 Con g reed oa id el od jlenc. 

Trained vdunteen will help jmw* ™ 
official bdfot request fames US consUi 
present » notorize and mol 5 to >7 pm, 
Tuesday. Seal Z1 si at The Hotel Me* 
continental. 3 rue CasSflfione, PrtO 1st, 
nr 6 to 8 pm, Friday Sept 24th, La 
Mob on de rAmerique Labne, 217 
Bd St Germain, Pane 7th. Bring 
vaar pasMerfl 55. number, may 
I be required A non-partisen lervic* of 


OFFICE SERVICES 

LONDON 6USME5S A00RES5/ 

PHONE/TELEX. Exeautos, Suite 66 , 
87 Regent St, Wl. Tdti 439 7094 

REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 

GREAT BRITAIN 

FLAT POR SALE -LONDON 

An ataalufo <hoam flat in the heart of 
Hyde Park, taaedfcle 1000 s^ft. tSed 
terrace overlooking the pm* wrth large 
marble barbecue. Very ktege reception 
room, fining room, double bedroom 
with en suitalxithrooni, large and beau- 
tifoly equipped Idtchen mid foetAfart 
room, cfooeroom. The whole far treat, 
ed by toft designer and the super high 
ckm funetiea imported from Italy and 
suppfied by HaradL Sic curtoms and 
many mom inta t e t le ta features. Porter, 
Efts, closed circuit TV7 electric door go- 
rage. 2 telephone Les - ritsakdriy 
ready to move in. Must be seen to be 
bekeWd. Price inducing carpets, cur- 
tains, furritura and fittargse £248400. 
Tel 01-730 £051 office hours. 

LONDON BELGRAVIA. Lovely 3-faed. 
roam Rat. Teb 01-235 4954. 


IN THE HILLS OF UMBRIA 

A few baicFng srtn in a protected 


nature pari dose to Aoni. BeautifuBy 
wooded area with splendid views. All 
sarvioBs an hrnid under Anglo-Dutdi 
j management. 5Ses are from hedf 
hertare upwmd, at prices from $1 la 
S3 per sqjn. Full dettft frorm 

ZONARES 

Strv. Monefcoe n s 27 
ITC3 MMtnEVBf 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 

PARIS AREA FPRN1SHEP 

Your Sturio or 2-Room Aportmeri 

AT THE CLARIDGE 
74 Champs BysMi 8fh 

1 month or more 
Tet 359 6797 
Telex 290 544P 

AT HOME M PAHS 

PARIS PROMO 

flMNBWD 6 UMRJRNSHD „ 
APARTMB4TS FOR ■NT OR SALE 

25 Ava. Hach* 

75008 fw 563 25 60! 


Embassy Sbivice 

8 Ave. de Messine, 75X18 Paris - 

Your Real Estate Ag«nt 
IN PARIS 562 78 99 

INTKNATTONAL 
- 551 66 99 

51 La •oardererais, 79007 Peril 

1st CLASS 'SB® 5 

RRBNBHED 6 UNNRNMD 

STAYING IN PARIS? 




EMPLOYMENT 

GENERAL POSITIONS 

AVAILABLE 

INTERNATIONAL 

ORGAMZATION 

(for Parrs heodqu te let l] 

Programmer I 
Programmer / Analyst 

■"itf^le ast 4 yea n of experie nce as 
programmer ar progroRHiMr / 

* WorSrKibs owfadg e ofbojliC OeOL 
and BASC prefer m adfifon 
MACRO-11. 

• Experience -with D€C computer*. . 
preferably wBh PDF1 Vs and 8 STS 
upetuleig lyrtems ar VAX-VM5 

*■ Wording -knowledge of bath French 
and EnJdikxiguoge^ 


EMPLOYMENT 

GENERAL POSmOKS 

WANTED 

■KH LADY - experienced ACT, VP 
Irrit speakfoa Sk^gnagse fluently, 
seeks ehtA en gmHpoduon at PobtcRe- 
! Irfont / Pb u ou lI AmetorA. WJ relo- 
cate dr travel. Reply PD. Bee 41708, 
MOB a AnMtarriara, HaBamL 
AMBITIOUS YOUNG WOMAN. 

MBA, triSngual (EngUi, Sparish, 
French), seeks padtron with US fine m 
other New York ar fan. A Gardo- 
NatoartOi, 30 ism de Bern, Paris 75008. 
AM E RICAN WOMAN 36, irteSge nt . 
acasaipfohed & beautiful seeks dxi- 
lengina PR iab in Para. Work peraA. 
OJTMa 23 Mar Brn 84A HmaM 
rribune, 92521 NwiBy Cedes, France. ' 
IVY IEABUR Iridv Iowan leeks hom- 
ing and/or work OcL through Dec. 
fans or Home. Mak, 24, personable 8 . 
attractive. SMS. 229 Oforyder, Mm 
Beach, FL 33480USA: 3Q5-832XX20. 

SEORETARIAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


HOLIDAYS A TRAVEL 


PORTUGAL 

7DAYS INCLUSIVE TOURS 

FROM LONDON TO. 


HALFBOARD: 

USMN —...£179.00 

SSTOML/CASCAB £19X00 

COSTA VBOE (OPORTO].. £17X00 

ALGARVE. - £17400 

MADBRA. £191.00 ; 

Please Contact: 1 

Leadea Tefa 493 3S73. Ibc: 265653 j 


FROMFRANKHIRTTO: 


TUESDAYS 


USBON -DM127S I. 

ALGARVE. DM998 ( 

iwowrao: i 

CSTO^A/CASCAJS J3M2061 > 

costa mam * 

[OPORTO). XM1SS7 1 

MAOBRA. JJM1645 \ 


* Good [eriory, company benefits. 

* Purfiopo^y in mejor system 
expansion proiects. 


“OUR GRO UP OF OPERATING 
COMPANIES” has immediate 
marine personnel requirements 
to staff our U. S. registered John 
Shaw, a self-propelled semi- 
submersible. The John Shaw 
will be operating in Canadian 
waters and will require: 

Master 

Alternate Master 

Applicants must have full 
Ocean Going Unlimited ton- 
age USA Masters Certificates 
and preferably have experience 
in the oilfield on board drillships 
or self-propelled semi-sub- 
mersibles. 

These positions will work off- 
setting schedules of 28 days on 
and 28 days off. Individuals can 
either work 28/28 rotating to 

f ioint of origin or work 28/28 
iving in overseas division. 


Initially, the Marine crew will be 
required to report to a Japanese 
Shipyard for sea trials/indoctrin- 
ation and for voyage to initial 
drilling location in Canadian 
waters. 


WE OFFER: 

• TOP Salaries 

• Travel Allowances 

• Liberal Benefits 


Our phones are covered 24 hours 
per day, 7 days per week. 

Qualified EXPERIENCED 
candidates meeting above cri- 
teria should call the Personnel 
Department Collect or write us 
about your experience for an 
application. 


ASSOCIATION ofAMOBCANS 
RESDBfT OVERSEAS (AAROj 
A pof^porfban pubSc sannaR 

vorn^^niSmiwait 

Sect 19. American Church. 1X1. 

American Crthedral 1X1. 

Sept 22. American Oub Reception.. .7.9. 
Sep! 23. American School St Uoud 1X2. 

American College 12-Z 

Sept 24. American GAege .Af 

Sept 26. Ameriaei Church--- 12-1. 

America* GariwdrcX..... 1X1. 
Bring paspart and SS number. 


PERSONALS 1 

MNA, WE LOVE YOU Cal home - 
302-227GT39. 

OFFICE SERVICES 

ANEW j 

BUSINESS GBtfTER 
IN PARIS 

NEAR CHAMPS ELY5HES 

lESAmUIF . 

Preriiaioui and oo nviwnt 

yBwaddmw 

YOUROH9CE _ 

YOUR SECRETARIAT 
YOUR MH1WG ROOM . 

JSpecndly orgaraed for foreign 
busnemnen far a day or mere). 


Tek (920-410359. 


PARTS A SUBURBS 

EXCEPTIONAL 

ON RANKAOH OARDBNK 

In high chat bukfino, hmuriaw 
apartment, 320 wyn. + radconiet + 
3 aerogel + 2 mddt room*. 

Justified hlghprioe. 

AM.1EVET SJfo763 1203 

TOUR TOTEM FSXT TO RML S 

roan, 132 jqjn. + crikr + pariang. 
IBth floor, never Sved in, iplemS 
view. EeasenaUe price. No ageri. Tef 
9 cen- 2 pm, 544 76 OB or 5447301. 

PSACEBEBAL 

MVESTMCNT M ILIA Your ‘fori 
erndart' in Europe, WJE.TJ.C, Inc. 
In formation Office, Ba* 6137,048^3 
Zurich. Tek (01) 36362 73, SwiL 

USA RESIDENTIAL 




ATSACLE 

STUDIO TO 7 ROOMS 
UNFURMSHD OR fUBWa. 


359 7468 


Suceemfol anfidaie out be capable of 
working on own iniiiieiv* to .spe^v 
dewdop and rartaB cammenia Sir 
pod m ge» i to Mude operator and end 
ucer training. 

Notvofeem of fflC cowlriee 
araadered only with 
vafid French warUng papers. 

hply to: Sghm WConawy 

181 Avenue Charlm de Gaule 
92S21 NeuRyeur^eme 
Tek (1)747 12 65. 


Large LnwBrm, Pori, 8 tfo veafo 

WORD PROCESSMG 
OPERATOR 




An Eauel Opportunity Employer M F 


YOUR 

HJRN1SHH> OFFICE 
IN PARIS 

MEUOUMSRH0 

Rented with cfl office focStiu 
Muftgnguoi S e cr etaries 
tnaribcw, ph one, .men age vervice, 

l. 

HnMIl 8MUUI UUIDdUIKXl MML4IWU. 


; BUSINESS IN ZURICH 

Oar senfoei caw a wide range of 
yourneadb pre m ie u , conference T bpS- 

■ dee, Weptwne / telex lervicm. repr*. 

■ xniation. Contort for praqmdini 

• 

! B & R Busvwsr Swvkas 




FCW YORK COY Large 1 bedroom 
tmu rtme nl in Sovereign Apart m ent 
Hpu*«t 1400+ eq. iLTwhfc 
S3SO,OOa TeL Owner 212^596294. 

REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 

GREAT BRITAIN 

LONDON- For furnbhed flab & how- 
e*. the urvice leadira US Coraora- 
ttom usm Araaombe C Ringicnd. Tek 
London 43S 71 2Z Telex. 299660. 

LONDON MW LUXURY PUTS. Gar. 
dent Si heated paoL StngWi or fame. 
Bob Long/ihqrf leb from £120 per 
week. London 2D2 3890 or 886 4062 ^ 

LOPBON. For the be* fumfaed flab 
ad houses.. Cceauit the SpedaBrtfc 
Pfoa rOwy and Lewie. Teli London 

HOIXAWP 

Ronthouse International 
020-448751 (4 lines) 

A nuie i c lu u i. B o Wltein 43. 

nmrs RRVKXS in An>toniuin,| 
Hkarami & Utrechf qreqe, Tot 
035-12198 Kapittahveg 389, Kfo>W 

PARIS AREA FURW1SHKD 

CONCORDt S RUE CAMMN, 260 


MERCURE WORLDWIDE 

YOURQUBE | 

From rtwfce to prmtige u partmenb 
Shari tenn accepted 

dX^%8e 256 30 57 

AVC IBIB MARIM Lumrioue pied a ! 
tarre. F4000. Teh 563 68 38. | 

PARIS AREA PNFURJUSHEP 

EXKUTIVS OfHCW HO U M HN M N y 

service, caS KS kul Rekxxeioa ftxie & . 
suburbs fl] 31 09 45 Mn de b Porte 
SCEAUX, Atlf D^HOMCUR. 3 
mom eomforta for buebesmen. Tek 
327 18 05 after 7 pjn. 

REALESTATE ~ 
WANTED /EXCHANCE 

TOflPQIH. EXBCUTIVt far 4-wear 
m iss ion intemriiand can^aty k> Paris, 
seeking 2-raam unfurnished apart- 
ment, Mantpanons area. Please cal 
office 687 «57. 

WANTED. PARIS STUCK) / paying 
guest acecpnodrtian far midert, 
American School of Pare. No oqenb. , 
Ccd office hour* 562 92 41, ext «0- 
WANTS) PADS, flat under EDOO. in . 
6th, 15th, lditi. No agents. 549 03 64 

EMPLOYMENT 

EXEarmv ■ ; | 

posmows avahabir 

EXPERIB4CH3 
Satos Personnel 
C apab lti ofEammg 

us$ioaooo+ pjl 

Appfi ca nts should write ■» the fief 
instance with a foS CV marked Infer- 
ence number PR12>T to A4r J Dcmes, the 
Company i reerwimenl advisor ah 



WRNHHMOADKORAnON 

coMHunmousB 

-Sdesraen For the MidA* East. 

- Bas«J in Paris BSh. 

- Buent in Engtsfo Arabic apueuated 

Co£5635527p3rS. 


MXJSI1IIAL seeks reader, apod <fc> 

ticn, for French. Gigfah dnirable. 

Writer OSJ- Service ‘A’ 7 rue St 
Aim, 75038. faris CedmrOi. 


GENERA L POSi nOWS 
WANTED 


MTBMAIONAL LAW HIM in Paris 
seeks Enafed) mother tongue Ufanial 
dwrthanaHypirt. Apply Bax 890. Her- 
«dd Tribune, 92521 NeuBy Cedex, 
France. . 

fOWARto n eede d for LBcotgesmai 
CoS. GR Merinu 39 Chomps Byrnes. 
Teh22559 2S. 

SECRETARIES A VAILAJHJ: 

MB) A TOP 5KKMRY9 Col XSJL 
(rtosens ZZS 59 25 Pen. 

DOMESHC _ 
POSITIONS AVADJUBLE 

i 

l A KUWAITY FAMILY ii faelana for a 
nurse who would Ogee to Kve in Kuwait 
and fotiow the fanByi moves, and to 
«Ae care of thee dwdrea af 10 to 14 
yean old. ktod csm ddrte should be be- 
iweon X and 35 yean old. B m vMvie 
French required. Good sdovy, 1 morth-. 
vacation yearfy. Smd photo and CV to: 
Bov 15604,. Herald Tribune. 92521 
NeuSy Cedex. France. 


DOMESTIC 

- POSmONS WANTED 

RBMCH GW, Sac. aenp counselor, : 
M«ks USA au pair parition with fomBy. 1 1 
T* )6a 47 46 49- Souchu. St Laurent 
D OM2S60. France. 

INGUSH HAPRT A Molherf Helps 
bee now. Nash Agency, 37 Grand Pa- ■ 
rode, Brig h ton. UK. Tet 682 666. 


Please c o n t act : 

Frankfort Tel: (061 11 234094. 
The 413976 

Far other programs and detailed 
information, ask your 

TRAVEL AGENT 


PAGE 17 
FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


for at tor lb ln g In f oiimi l hm 
contact ihaTRIB’s 
aFRca fa your country. 

HEADOmCE 

Aortal Max Ferrero 
• TeLt747.l2A5. 



ing position aaywhwe- Writ R 
SwahQ, Hood St, London SW3. 


Hunt, J x OWoma*. fraoi 6 work ex- 

u er le nce in US. Fmioa, Bi^ond & 
Iran. He g u tari nri in France, reeta de- 
. cent fobmParii area. Pmic.737 1334 


SERVICES 


PR/MnRPRSn A TOURSM GURML 

Exariirnt Prcemeation, Enafish/French. 

- Paris: 562 05 87T 

jonarty & ioM. woomm car. s own 
your profakms. Pdrw 260 3S 89. 

YOUNG PR lAOK excellent eppear 
. sk*. Tet Paris 54B 6947. 

YOUNG LADT MIMUVU1R& travel 
aampanion, PeriL Tek 633 68 09. 

RUTl PR/RUHPCSS ASSISIANT fat 
. Paris. Tek 828 79 32. 

MMS IRMGUAL peieonal assistant' so 
buinesi executhw. Teh 50Q SB 17. 

PR YOUNG LADY, Jri&yoai. enedent 
upps xx u n ce. Pais S27 01 93. 

MBS -YOUNG LADY ML Condon, 
ion. Exceflent oppeort»sce-5S3 62 62. 


•ratrtee deuu Alforn Grrtn 
Teli 26 36 IS. 

Artseieu J.C. flermessan 
Tel.: 3*1 83 97/360 24 21. 

•remain Arthur Maixner 
TeLi 343 18 99. 

fioAtal. H. Jung or S. Koreod 
Tel;: 72 67 53. 

(rirwweie. Guy wan Thuync 
Tel.: 29 58 94. 

Usbrnw Rita Arribar 
Tel.: 67 27 93 A 66 25 44. 

IamIsmm Michael MUtchril 
Tel.r 01 6364802. 

Madrid: A, Ikntuuff Sornneiito 
TeL, 455 28 91 A 453 33 0 *. 

Rentas Antanio Satnhrolta 
Tet.: 679 34 37. 

VlemaiMdGm White 
TeL: 52 63 97. 

OTHERS 

HeesgKengtC. Cheney 
TeLi 5 . 420 906. 

N» Yertu Sandy O'Hara 
TeL: 752 38.9a 

Tel Avtv: Dan Bwiidi 
Tel.: 229 873. 


22 Great Martber 
London W1V1AF. 


EXECUTIVES A VAHAMJ 

BNOUSHMAN, 29,. native French, 4 
years in'Trm r espnndh le for 
Aqglo/Ganodan c muip anie i 1 aviation, 
electro r>'a S u rtao u r soles • an d) 
rowtder used to high level cantad - 
seeks morfjrimg/fK part .ip Panr orep. 
P r e- T rance experience DK gove n v n err 
& automobile PX Coatocb Eu«k194- 




i P I 
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